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. Art. X— NOTES ON THE LOST RIVER OFJ3?HE * 
INDIAN DESERT. 

T HE large blank space marked “ Great Desert/’ in the north- 
west of the map of India, is probably famitigr„JLo mo^t 
people. Some, however, may not' bo aware that a 'considerable 
portion of this tract was once cultivate! and prospetous, studded 
'with towns and villages, and inhabited by powcihil tribes. 

No doubt a great part of the doseit has undergone little 
change since pro-historic times. Its ancient name of Mares* 
thalf (regjkm of death) proves this. .But with icgaid to the 
lands of Nair and Kadal — the Ram.da of the Arab geographers — 
the, truth of the legends which assert tti i» aucicni feitdity is 
attested by the ruins which Svpry where overspread what is new 
ah aiid, sarilly Vaate. * 

In confirmation of the local traditions winch asci.bo the dev 
lation of this once* flemishing country to the dicing up s n tlie 
stream which*iL was fertilized, the diy bed of a huge mcc 
may still be^traced from near the Hnn&laya, through Bhru- 
tiana, Bikanir and Bh&walpur, into Siuclh ; aud t he ncc onwards 
to the Rann of Each (Runn of Cutch). 

This old channel, whicluis* mote than uk huwhed miles iu 
length, is known in different parts of its com so as Nauval, Sotra, 
Hakra, Wahind, Dahan, &c. The names Sotra, liakra and 
Wahjnd are those most generally used, the others being more 
local. # • ) 

la Kiepert's map of Ancient India/ the Sotia os TJiIum 
represented by a dotted line as a continuation of the Gaggar ; 
and as joining tho Indus a little §elow Gchli. The true portion ot 
th« channel is, however, forty miles south of that city ; and it is 
plJUnly traceable onwards into Sindh. 

Major-Gepfcral Cunningham, r.e., has, In his Aucient Gcogiaphy 
of India, laid down the course of the ilakia correctly fie-e 
longitude 74° to longitude 70° (Maps V, VI aud IX) as Ncudi.*i 

, * * *» — • " ' 

* Iu illustration LaaWB’a Auli'fnUi ^ , 
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in Ltlu i' the Caggm* nor the Chifraug flowed further than tUoy do at 
piesent. Indftd, as already observed, it is impossible from the* 
nnt are and area of their collecting ground, that the course of 
these stream? cau ever have extended to any considerable distance 
beyond its present limits. 

Since, then, these rivers could not have furnished it, whence 
# camc the greftt volume of water which once made its way down 1 
this broad channel to the sea? Between the Jamna and the 
Satlcj, there is no opening by which a large river coukf have 
entered the plains. - There is no sign of the former having earned 
off the waters of the llakta ; but m the case df the latter, there 
>s <#vidcn*o of changes quite sufficient to explain the transformation 
of a once i’eiciJe region into a dc.scil. 

There can he no doubt that the Satlej, instead of turning 
nearly due west from Rupar to join the Biyas, as at present, 
originally flowed in a much more southerly direction; and that 
the Sotra or Hakra is its ancient bed. 

One of the hymns of tli5 Rig Veda (33rd of tliinl Mandala) 
has been considered to allude to a juuction of the Satlej and Biyas 
at a very remote period. The Rishi Viswamitra is represented 
as fording, with a wagon and chaiiot, a stream called (Jhlmtudri 
and the Vi pas, near their confluence. 

That one of the rivers mentioned in this passage was the Biyas 
is evident, but that the other was the Satlej is more than doubtful. 

There is nothing iu the context to show that thfc latter river 
is alluded to. 

Elsewhere in tb<? Rig Veda, as well as in tlnj JMirukta, the name 
given to the Satlej is S'utudri, which Jn the M^habharata and 
later writings is rendered Salad ni ; but the stream here referred 
to as joining the Vipas is called Chhutudri. This name is applied 
* to the river not only in the liymu itself, but also in the Nirukta, 
and by the comparatively modern cogimeutator Sayana, without 
any remark to show that the S'utuifri is indicated. 

-Again, the rivers are described as rushing from the sides of tho 
mountains ; the scene must, therefore, have been near the foot of 
the Himalayas «and very far from any possible point of junction 
between the Satlej and Biyas. 

Further, the Biy£s is addressed in the hymn as by far the 
most important of the two stream^ and is called “ the broad and 
beautiful Vipas,” no such epithet being bestowed upon thfl 
Chhutudri, although, had the latter been the Satlej, its volum6 
must have been nearly twice as great as that of the Biyas. 

It appears most probable that tho Chhutudri was not the Satlej, 
bii£. the river now known as the Cliukki, which joins the Biyas ' 
shortly a^er tl^it^stroam enters the plains ; and which is rcmarkublc # 
for the rapidity tfith which it rises and ag^iu subsides, 
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9 Variations in the names of tlic livers are geneid-ily’carefully noted 
•ii. the Nivukta; thus we learn that the Biyas acquired the name 
Vipasa after and in consequence of the attemp^pd suicide of 
Vasishta. Previously, the river was called Uranjira and Aijikia * 
From Uranjira was possibly derived the Saranges of Arrian ; (lie 
ancient name of the Vipasa being mistaken for a separate stream. 
This is the more likely, as the Saranges ^appears to have no* 
.modern representative, the position of the Sohan, to which the 
ruime^ias been applied, not agreeing at all with Arrian’s description.' 

It is probable that the legend related in the Mahabharata, of 
tbc Satlej having sepaAted into a hundred channels when Vasishta 
threw himself into it, was founded upon some great change in 
J»ts course. 

That the Biyas and Satlej ever mingled their waters, previous 
to the thirteenth century, is opposed to the traditions current 
throughout the tract between these rivers and the Saraswati ; 
which agree that, until this period, the Satlej flowed in the 
Hakra channel. 

\These legends are strongly supported by the physical aspect 
of the country ; while they are confirmed by the fact that several of 
the* old « river-beds, which combine to form the Hakra, have 
been traced to within so short a distance of the Satlej that they 
cquld not have belonged to any other stream. 

Between the Saraswati aild. the Garrah is a series of broad 
channels, fno?t of them a mile or more in widtTi, of which those 
to the west terminate in the valley of the Jattcj: river ; wjiilc 
those towards the oftst, which are the most ancient, are continuous 
with the Sotra or Hakra* All diverge from the direction of the 
point at which the Satlej leaves the hills. 

Most of these old river-beds are now dry, or only contain a . 
little water in the rainy season. They arc all more or less 
obliterated in the upper pa*.4 of their course, so that only the com- 
paratively recent ones can be actually traced to the banks of the 
Satlej, but most of them can be followed up to within a few miles 
of that stream. 

•Of the channels continuous with the Hakra, the westernmost 
which is known as Naiwal, was found by Lieutenant (uow Colonel) 
Hodgson, R.E., + in 1847, to be clearly defined at the village of 
Urkara, about twenty miles 5 south-west of Ludianah, and half 
tfiat distance from the. old left bank of the present Satlej. It 
ti as since been traced some miles further towards the north- 
east. 

Near Shekopura, about half-way between Urkara and the 

1 * Sanskrit Texts, I» 417 ; t Report on** proposed Xehara 

1% Sl-2. • , Canal. 
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liver, are two •more channels similar to that just mentioned, one 
of which bi*in<5hes off from tke other. Both of these turn 
towards the west, enter the valley of the Biyas and Satlej, and 
become continuous with the old course of the latter stream 
known as Dhund-i-Daria, which will he referred to presently. 

Thus, the most westerly arm of the Hakra and the easternmost 
• of the old beds of tlje Satlej traceable to the Biya^ valley are, 
although partially obliterated by time, still definable to 
within five or six miles of each other, and this in a lcveP pla.^. 
There can he little doubt that these deserted channels diverged 
in succession from the same point ; aad tTtat, although they 
separate so widely, the same stream at different times flowed 
in each of them. 

From Urkara the Naiwal may he traced, in a south-westerly 
direction, to Abohar, which 1 ^ situated upon its banks; and 
thence to Kurrulwala (latitude 20° 53* longitude 73° 53) where 
it is joined by another synilar river-bed, from the eastward, 
which bears the same name. The people of the country assert 
that each of these in turn was the bed of the Satlej ; and 
that the eastern branch came from near Machewara, an an- 
cient town, twenty miles from the point at which that river 
enters the plains. 

The celebrated fortress of Bhattinda is situated upon the Naiwal 
last mentioned. This is no doubt the rivei-bed referred 'to 
by Mr. Davidson, ^Settlement O&iccr of the Ludianfth ^district, ill 
18J51, as extending from the southward of Machewara to near 
Tulwundi (fifty miles north-east of.Bhattinda).and thence onwards 
to the south-west. * f 

At Kurrulwala, where these two channels of the Naiwal 
unite, they become continuous with the western arm of the 
Sotra or Hakra, which, passing by Tartarsir and Ganeshgarh 
to Bullur on the Ixirders of Bik&nir and Bhawalpur, there 
joins the eastern or Bhatnair branch. This, a still older 
course of the river, is formed by the junction of several broad 
channels known as Naiwal, War or Wah, Furana Daria or Gaggar, 
Chitrang, &c. « 

Each of the three first of these is said to have been in tiyn 
the bed of the Satlej. This has been confirmed so far that, during 
the surveys for the Sirhind canal, the Naiwal has been traced to 
Chumkour, close to the old high bank of the Satlej, and liv# 
miles from its present course. This place is ten miles front 
Rupar where the river enters the plains, and about tl^e same 
distance from the town of Machewara already referred to. 

/The Chitrang was converted into an irrigation canal by 
Firfiz Shah ij; {he fourteenth century. The Wah, which receives^ 

the torrent known as Si* hind-nullah, was also in the same ^rcKyi 

• • 
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utilized as a canal ; the Sirsa torrent being turn. .1 into it through 
great cutting, traces of which still remain near Rupar. The 
same channel was long after wants connected with tiro Satlej by 
Mh za Kundi. The Naivval is dry. # 

In the old river-bed now known as Gaggar, flo^js the stream 
of that name, the waters of which, however, although supple- 
mented by those of the Sarsuti, Ure exhausted before they reach 
the j miction with the other branches of th# Hakra. According 
to tradition, this, as already mentioned, was originally the 
bed of the Satlej. It is continuous, near Munak, with the 
Bunina Daria (ancient river), a broad channel which is un- 
connected with any of the streams flowing from the neighbouring 
hills; and which has been traced in the direction of Sirhind and 
*Rupar, to within a few miles of the Wah just referred to. 

It would appear that when the Satlej changed its course to the 
westward, the Gaggar torrent, •previously a tributary, was left 
in possession of the deserted channel. 

The Gaggar must originally Iia^j been of much Jess im- 
portance than it is at present, for the Sarsuti (Saraswati) which 
n<fw falls into it above Munak, formerly flowed much further 
south, and joined the old channel just mentioned below the 
famous fortress of Sarsuti (now called Sirsa), which was built 
upon its banks in the sixth century. 

•By the change just alluded to, the course of the Sarsuti was 
shortened yearly one hundred miles ; and the Qaggar became the 
principal river of the country, giving its own name, as far as its 
waters reached, to the old bed of the Satlej in adiich it con- 
tinued to flow. * e • 

The* foregoirfg accounts for the absence of all mention in the 
Vedas or Mahabharata of any such river as the Gaggar, or 
indeed of any important stream, between the Sataclru (Satlej) • 
and the Saras wati. Of the five rivers so frequently named 
between the Indus and the tacred stream, the Satadru is always 
alluded to as nearest to the latter. 

All this is confirmed in the strongest manner by the fact 
already mentioned, that, between the Sarsuti and the Satlej, there 
is no openirl^ in the hills by which a large river could have 
entered the plains. 

'The disappearance of the- Saraswati is readily explained by 
jjlie changes just alluded to; for that river, no longer able to 
reach the Satlej, which had forsaken its ancient course, necessarily 
lost itself in the sands of the deserted channel until, as already 
explained, in later times it joined the Gaggar above Munak. 

The Saraswati is always described in the Rig Veda as a flowing 
stream ; and nothing is there said of its disappearance in the sand, 
"^itffciwards alluded to iu the Malrlbharata an«f l*v ilauu. JVu 
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is there in the Veda any hint of the mythical subterranean course 
referred to in the Raghuvansa, and since extended by ^he Brahmau» 
to the Trivcnt near Alldhab&d. 1 \ 

It is possitye that the Saraswati once flowed still further south, 
and joined the Chitrang, but of such a course no vestige now 
remains. 

About A.H. 757 (A.D. 1357) Sultan Firuz Shah converted the 
* old bed of the Saraswati into an irrigation canal, by whieli he 
brought the waters of the Gaggar to Sarsuti, and thence j.0 the 
“ rivulet of Khera (Hakra ?), upon which he built a city named 
after him Ferozabad.”* This Firuzabad was built upon the channel 
now called Gaggar, which, therefore, is identical with the so- 
called “ rivulet of Khera.” 

The upper part of the Hakra is called Sotra or Sutra, which 
is probably a corruption of Sutodra or Sutudri, the old name 
of the Satlej. * * < 

Hakra appears to be a modified form of Sagara, the letter S 
being pronounced like 11 in Rajputana and in Sindh. 

The old beds ' of the Satlej, referred to, are more or less obli- 
terated in their upper part, by the process of silting-up ; which, 
from the constant abrasion of the mountains, and the very much 
heavier rainfall, is for more active in the sub-Himalayan tract 
than in the dry and level plains. 

The current of the Satlej is rapid, especially where it first 
leaves the hills, and. the soil through which it flows is r light and 
sandy, the stream has therefore cut deeply into it. Owing to this, 
and to the e.flccts of the silting-up process just alluded to, the 
present bed of the river is much below jthe ievel of these old 
channels. This difference is, for the reasons already given*, most 
marked near the Himalayas, and it diminishes very considerably 
o further south. 

The result of the same processes of erosion on one hand, and 
silting-up on the other, may bo seen in the difference of level 
between that part of the old bed of the Biyas which is dry, and the 
portion in which .the combined rivers have been flowing for less 
than a century. 

To the effects of the ordinary changes in the bed<of the Satlej, 
already alluded to, must be added those produced by the cataclysm 
of A.D. 17fi2, when the river was dammed up for some .weeks 
by a landslip in the hills, and, as mentioned by Major-General 
Cutiingham, its waters rose to a height of four hundred feet before 
the barrier gave way. 

The general slope of the country intersected by these old river- 
beds is from the north and east, towards the south and west ; in 
which direction the changes referred to have taken place. 

* l:\rhhtr'. Dow’s I. 
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neighbourhood of Uchh. It falls into the sea in.the country of 
Jvimbaya (Cambay.)”* * * § This account, taken from some ancient 
f \vork, evidently refers to the Satie j. This river had, long before 
the time of Hafiz Abru, joined the Biyas, by which name the 
united streams were known. Hence the confusion. 

The Emperor Timur says that, on his makiug enquiry when 
in Kashmir, as to the course of the Panjab rivers, he was told 
that, “ when this river (Jbelam) passes out? of the confines of 
Kashmir, it is named after each city by which it flows, as the 
river oT Bandana, the river of Jamd. The river passes on and 
joins the Chenab above Multan. The united waters pass below 
Multan and there join the Ravi. The river Biyas comes down 
through another part and joins them, and the united rivers fall into 
-the Sindh or Punjab; and tin’s liver falls iuto the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta.”"f" Here, as elsewhere, the Satlej is un mentioned ; 
and the “Panjab” is the»Indus» below the confluence with the 
Che nab. 

Ferishta mentions the Nilab (Sindh) as “one of the five capital 
branches of the Indus.”J 

From this evidence it seems clear that the Satlej was not 
cue of the rivers forming the Panjnad ; that it lost its namo 
» on *flowi»g into the Biyas; and that, previous to its junction 
with that stream, it was not one of the tributaries of the 
Indus. All this shows the correctness of the conclusions already 
arrived at, viz that the Sotra or* Hakra was the. bed of the Satlej 
and that its drying-up was owing to its waters having become 
diverted into the Biyas valley. -*• J 

From the junctiou^f its eastern and western arms near Bullur, 
on the •frontiers? of Bikanir and Bhawalpur, the Hakra traverses 
the latter state ; where it loses the name of Sotra anil acquires 
•that of Wahind (river of Hind). 

Near JKhangarh on the Sindh border, as already mentioned, 
the channel turns southward ; and, about thirty miles south-ea'st 
of Rhori, it becomes continuous with the old river-bed marked 
in maps of Sindh as Eastern Narra. The Narra or Nala which also 
bears the names of Hakra Dhora (old bed of H^kra), Wahind 
and Dalian, iff to be traced from this point southward, past 
Amarkot. to the Rann of Kacli. According to a tradition current on 
the borders of Bikanir, the waters of the Hakra at a place called 
Kak, south of the Mer country, spread out into a great lake. 
Tfeis was, no doubt, the Rann.§ 

* Elliot, IV, 4. * the Mab&bb&rata, aro identified by 

t Ibid, III, 476. Professer H. H. Wilson with the 

t Dow, I, 131). inhabitants of Kach,— Vishnu Pui a 

§ A people called Kakshas, dwel- na, II, 170. 
lti* } i#4ke sea shore, mentioned- in 

a 
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On the borders of the Rann, the Narra meets the Dhora Puran" 
(ancient channel), the dry bed of what was once the eastern 
and greater branch of the Mihran or Indus. It is not difficult^ 
to understand the formation of the Rann if it be considered 
as the former embouchure of three important rivers (the 
Indus, Satlej, and Luni) of which the two first and greatest 
have long since abandoned it. The traditions of all the 
• tribes bordering upop it, agree that this expanse of salt and 
sand was anciently an estuary. And as noticed by Burnes,* 
and still more recently by Sir B. Frere, places are yet pointed out 
upon its shores which onco were ports. 

In the Rann we may also recognise the grea?* lake at the mouth 
of (lie eastern arm of the Indus, described by Arrian, who says : 

“ When lie (Alexander) had sailed far down the left brancfi 
and was near the mouth thereof, he came to a certain lake formed 
either by the river spreading wide over a flat country, or by 
additional streams flowing in from the adjacent lands, making 
it appear like a bay of the sqa. Abundance of sea fish are found 
there, of a much larger size than our seas produce. Steering 
to a creek to which his pilots directed him, he left there 
Leonatus with many of the soldiers and all the long galleys ; 
but lie, with some biremes and triremes, passed out at tfjo mouth , 
of the river and sailed into the ocean.” 

“ He afterwards made another voyage to the lake, where ho 
ordered a harbour to be made, with other places for the safety* of 
ships.”f • %% 

This estuary, too, is evidently identical with the lake of Sagara 
in which, according to the Chach-n^meh, the Jleet of Muhammad 
Kasim anchored ;J and also with the* lake A*ii Shark f i, upon 
which, A1 Biladuri says the fleet of Jaishya, sou of Dahir, king 
of Sindh, was destroyed by the Arab commander Junaid, who. 
afterwards overran the countries to the eastward, penetrating to 
Bhroch and Ujjain.§ * 

The mention of “ Bala, King of Ash Sharki ” having been 
killed by Musa Bin Yahya, one of the successors of Junaid, || 
confirms the identity of the lake, as Bal or Bali-ka-Rai (the 
Balhara of the Matter Arab writers) was the title oi* the rulers of 
the country upon the eastern shores of the Rann. 

Although much inferior in size to the Indus, the Hakra must 
have been of vast importance to such a thirsty regiou as 'Sindh, 
and the change in its course produced there the same results #is 
further north. 

Several points in the history of this country, hitherto not easily 

* Travels in liukhar.i, III, 323. § Elliot, I, 125. 

f Anabasis, VI, 20, j[ Ibid, 1 , 126. 

.1 Elliot, I, 
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explained, are cleared up by the discovery that a considerable 
river once flowed through it to the eastward* oi the Indus. 
Thus* the former wide extent? of cultivation ancf existence of 
flourishing towns, in a tract now arid and sterile, is» uo longer a 
subject for wonder. And we can understand the sudden conver- 
sion of these lands into a sandy waste ; and the migration of the 
people, driven from their homes by drought and famine, which 
could not have arisen from any transient cause, as the country* 
has ever since been desert. In the tract once fertilised by this lost 
river, # where old tanks and ruined temples are still to be met 
with, are now snaces of fifty miles without water, and the wells 
vary from 70 to 500 fefet in depth.* % 

Native historians of Sindh often allude to the desolation caused 
, by the drying up of this stream, but from these authorities no 
precise date can be fixed for its occurrence. The association of the 
eveut, however, with the greai famine and the exodus from the 
Tanks of the Hakra, also with the ruin of the Sumras, and the rise 
of the Satnmas to power, shows that it must have happened in the 
early part of the thirteenth century ; when, as \ve have already 
s<jeu, the Satlej finally abandoned its ancient course. It is not 
known exactly when the Sumras were supplanted by. the 
Safnma*tribe, but it must have been about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Ferishta and other authorities tell us that the 
Spmras ruled at Debal, or Thatta, when the Sultan Jalal-ud-diu 
invaded Sindh in A.H. 620,*(A,D. 1223.)“i" also learn from 

the Tarikfi-i-Masumi, that Unar, first Jam of the Sammas, became 
ruler on the overthrow of the Sumra dynasty, a&d that he Was 
killed after a short ^eign and w<xs succeeded by Jam Juna. This 
chief who c< dnove the Turks out of Bakhar and ruled all 
Sind,” had reigned thirteen years at the time of Ala-ud-din's 
invasion, in A.H. 697 (.D. 1296), The accession of Jam Juna was 
therefore, in A.D. 1283 ; so that the downfall of the Sumras must 
have occurred between A.B, 1223 and that year, having been 
preceded by the disappearance of the Hakra river. 

Ala-ud-diVs army, according to the Tarikh-i-M&sumi, was sent 
by Ulugh’Khan, the Sultan's brother, then Governor of Multan, 
and was commanded by Taj Kafuri and Tatar lthfin. It soon 
overrau the whole of Sindh. 

Jam Juna died at this time, and was succeeded by Tamachi, 
who was taken prisoner and carried away to Dehli, but was 
allowed to return to Sindh and resume his government.^: 

The following legend relative to the drying-up of the Hakra is 
from the Tarikh-i-Tahiri,* which was written three centuries after 
the event described ; and when this had evidently become confused 

* Annals of Kdj&stb&n, II, 303. 1 Elliot, T, 224, 

• t dttUiot, IJ, 504. 
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with the desertion by the main stream of the eastern branch of the 
Indus — the Sind Sagara or Dhora Puran. The historian, whose f 
dates are vefy incorrect, says : From the year H. 700 (A.D, < 
3300) to H. 843 (A.D. 1439) the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind ; and that portion which is now so flourish- 
ing (Thatta) was then a mere waste, owiug to the scarcity of 
water in the Sind or Panj&b river below Bukkar. No water flowed 
‘towards those regions, (or rather, water was deficient in those 
lands), and water is the very foundation of all prosperity. The 
capital of this people (Suraras) was the city of Muhafnnwl 
Tur, which is now depopulated and is included in the pargann 
of Dirak. Not I alone, but many others hftve Beheld these ruins 
witfi astonishment/' “The cause of the ruin of the above-named 
city and its dependencies, which had flourished between nino^ 
hundred and a thousand years, was as follows : — Below the 
town of Alor (Aror) flQwed the fiver of the Panjab which was 
called by the names of Hakra, Wahind, Dalian, and by others 
for its name changes at every village by which it flows. After 
fertilizing the land, the river poured its waters into the sea.” 
The legend goes on to say that Delu Rai, who governed tfye * 
country between the capital and Aror (which city had then 
evidently decayed) was a tyrant and levied large contributions 
from all traders who passed that way in boats from the country 
of Hind. At last, a merchant came who had with him not only 
very rich stores, but also a beautif&l damsel. The latter was of 
course demanded By Delu Rai. The merchant ofttaihed three’ 
days’ respite which he employed in erecting a band (embankment) 
across the river, Zelow Aror, by which the co&irse of the stream 
was turned in the night ; and the people oV the country, whcji they 
awoke next morning, found nothing but mud in the bed of the 
, Hakra. In consequeuce of this, “ the scarcity of water soon caused ■ 
the grass and the fields to wither and death laid its grasp upon 
men and cattle." The historian continues : “When through the 
tyranny of Delu Rai the river of the town of Aror became 
dry, the passage of the river came to be made near Sehwan, 
and that town which is still flourishing became populated/' 
We are also ftdd that the want of water ruinc^l the lands 
of the tribe of Sumra, and that the Sannna tribe, which had 
been subject to the Surnras, removed from that country and 
settled near Thatta.* 

This legend is well known in Sindh, but the names and date* 
vary much, as also does the site of the band. The author just 
quoted, who lived at Thatta, places the enlbankment below Aror ; 
in Northern Sindh it is supposed to have been at some point 


* Elliot, F, 272. 
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higher up the river ; while still further north, as already men- 
tioned, it is said to have been where the Satlej enters the plains. 

The story just quoted brings before us forcibly the suddenness 
of the catastrophe, and plainly shows that the drying-up of tho 
Hakra was not from any gradual shrinking of the stream, but 
owing to the diversion of its waters into auother channel. As 
already alluded to, the historian has confused the tradition of 
the drying-up of the Hakra with some other relating to changes* 
in the delta of the Indus. * One of these, no doubt that of the 
main # stream from the eastern or great Mihran to the western or 
smaller branch, is said by McMurdo to have caused the fertilization 
of the lands near Thatfa, which were previously barren. % 

It is not know'n when this change took place, but A1 Biruni, in 
the eleventh century, describes the eastern as the greater and the 
western as the smaller mouth of the Mihran ; ‘while at the time of 
the invasions of Muhammad Tughlak and Firfiz Shah (A.D. 1350 
"Snd 1370) the western branch which flowed under Thatta was the 
main stream. This was so broad that the latter commander could 
not from the left bank see the battle which was being fought on 
tlje opposite shore.* 

It may be observed that the legend just quoted does not relate 
to the destruction of Aror, as it has been supposed to do ; nor can 
it refer to any change in the course of the Indus. The name of 
the river was Hakra or Wahind, and the city ruined by its 
drying-up was Muhammad r l ? u the capital of^the Sumras, which 
was situated in the now desert tract, south of Amarkot. 

Aror could not have been deserted in consequence of tiny 
change in the course of £he rhiers, as the Mihran, upon which 
according to the Arab geographers it was built, still flows within 
five miles of its site ; and is much nearer to it than the Hakra 
ever was. 

This ancient capital of Sindh appears to have been supplanted 
by Bukhar, which was a stronger position ; and to have gradually 
decayed, probably in consequence of repeated plunderings. 

Mcftturdo says, on the authority of the Tofat-al-Girani, that 
Bukhar w&s built by the Arabs from the ruins of Aror.f This 
can, however be only partially correct ; as the latter city is men- 
tioned as a place of wealth and importance by oriental geogra- 
phers, down to the eleventh century ; and is referred to in the 
Annals of Jessalmir in S. 1212 (A.D. 1156). It is stated also 
ia the Annals of Mewar that a brother of the Rajput Chief of 
that State held Aror in S. 1249 (A.D. 1193) as a fief of Ghazni ; 
and was succeeded by d younger brother, who became a convert 
to Islam. J After this, Aror is no more alluded to in history ; 

* Elliot, III, 332. No. II. * > ~ ~ ~ 

* t Mirual Royal Asiatic Society, f Can this have been Delu Rai i 
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but it was still Inhabited at the beginning of the thirteenth cen* * * § 
tury, when it was visited by the translator of the Chach-ndmeh, 

Bukhar appears to have beetf in existence long before the 1 
Moslem invasion. 

This fortress, according to Tod, was founded by the Pramara 
Rajputs* of which tribe the Sumras were an offshoot. 

It is most probable that the island fort is identical with 
"Baghrur, which is coupled with Alrur (Aror), by the historians 
of the Arab conquest of Sindh, as Bukhar is with Rhori to this 
day ; and which is said by the Chach-natneh to be a fort siftiated 
upon the Mihran, in the country of Aror, ^and opposite to 
Budhya.-f* The latter name was applied tb the country on the 
right bank of the Indus above Sehwan, and separated from 
Bukhar by the river. 

This fort was the chief stronghold of the governors of Sindh, 
under the kings of Grhazni ; and afterwards of Nasr-ud-dm 
Kubacha, who ended his reign there by being drowned in the Indus*" 
H. 625 (A.D. 1228), • 

Of Delu Rai, ’nothing certain is known, but as his capital 
was Muhammad Tur, he must apparently have been a Sumqa. * 
The Hindu title does not seem to accord with the name of 
his city, but his brother, Chata, is said to have been a« Mus'al- 
man. Hindu and Moslem names and titles were strangely 
mixed up in those days. 

The portion of J,he legend rektmg to Sehwan is manifestly 
incorrect. The Hakra never flowed near Sehwan? There has 
betfh no dafitfieucy of water in the Indas, between Bukhar 
and that city, within the range# of Ijistoiy ; nor any such 
change as ..is here described in the course «f that,. river. 
Sehwan has flourished from the earliest period ; and certaiuly 
did not become populated at the time of the ruin of Muhammad * 
Tur and the Sumra dynasty. 

Local tradition, according to Captain* McMurdo, assigns a higher 
antiquity to this fortress than to Aror or Brahman&bad ; } and 
Colonel Tod mentions that it was held by Bhirtrahari, wfoo was 
expelled from yjjain in the first century by his brother* Vikrama- 
ditya.§ . , . . . * 

According to the Tarikh-i-Sindh, Siwistan (Sehwan) was the 
capital of one of the four great divisions of the kingdom of Sindh 
and Hiad, in the time of Rai Siharas 3 || five reigns before that of 
Dahir which ended in A.D. 712. The mention of this city by 


* Annals of R4j£sthan, I, 91. || Known on the northern confines 

t Elliot, I, 12*2, 1‘23, 163. of Sind as Rai lliran. Tradition 

J Journal Royal Asiatic Society, says that Multan and the ancient 

tfo. II. t m fortress of Mhau Moburak were 

§ Annals of KAjWh&n, II. 333. built by this chief. 
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Arrian, Strabo, and others, as Sindomana, by the Arab geo- 
graphers Ibn Kurdadha (AJ). 900), A1 Istakhri (A.D. 950), 

• and lbn Haukal (A.D. 970), as Sadusan ; by A1 Idrisi 
(A.D. 1100) as Sharusan ; and by all as a place of im- 

portance, shows that from the fourth century B.C. to the 
twelfth century A.D. there was no want of water at Sell wap. Ai 
'Idrisi, indeed, says that the city was remarkable for the number 
of its fountains and- canals, and the extent of its commerce.** 
In the map of Sind of the Aekalul Bilad (A.D. 1193), Sadusan 
is pliccd upon the main stream of the Indus. From this 
time, Sehwan is frequently mentioned as a flourishing place, 
In A.D. 1350, Snltan^Muhammad bin Tughlak, when marching 
aloug the banks of the Indus to Thatta, collected a fleet of boats 
^at Siwistan ; and twenty years later Firtiz Shah did the same. 

Thus it may be seeD, that no such change as that alluded to in 
the legend can have tal$en pUce, in the course of the Indus, 
•between Bukhar and Sehwan. The source of the error was evident- 
ly the confusion of two separate evenis, as already alluded to. 

The Eastern Narra has been generally considered as the former 
•course of t)te Indus ; and it is marked in Kiepert’s map as 
“ Ancient bed of Sindhu.” Whether, however, this channel was 
originally the bed of the Indus or of the Satlej, in it the waters 
of the Sotra, Hakra, or Wahind, flowed through the Sumra 
lands in the thirteenth century ; at which time, the course of the 
Indus had been for ages by Bukjiar and Sehwan. 

Further* it*was not until the drying-up of the Hakra, that 
the country on the banks of the Narra became^ v&s&e, and was 
abandoned by its inhabitants. # 

It is^tolerably certain, however, for the following reasons, that 
the Narra or Hakra was originally the bed of the Satlej ; 
-although the flood waters of the Indus have found their way into . 
it in recent times : — 

1 it . — Not only are the Narra and the Hakra continuous, but 
the channel is known by the latter name to this day, from 
Bhatnair to the Eann of Kacji. 

2nd. — Although many different names are given to the Narra, 
it is never called Sindh, or Sindh Dhora (old bed ot Sindh) ; but, 
as just mentioned, it is known as Hakra and Hakra Dhora, also 
as .Wahind. These names, as we have seen, are borne by the 
old channel of the Satlej. 

•3 rtf. — Tradition represents the Hakra as flowing, not into the 

Indus, but into the sea, to the south of the Mer country ;f also 
• .. 

* Elliot, I, 79. a great portion of Sind and the 

+ Tho Mers or M hairs — identical neighbouring country, and are still 
with the Meds of the early Arabic widely spread over the tract to the 
writer^ (Elliot, I, 024) once occupied eastward of the In^u^ 
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as spreading out at its mouth into a lake, so wide, that for fifty 
or sixty kos (80 to 100 miles), nothing could be seen but water. 
This lake could only be the Eann. c 

4 th . — There is no old channel traceable from the Indas to tho 
Nana, but the waters of the former, during the inundation, 
overflow its banks for a space of fifty miles or more, and spread 
over the country ; finding their way at last into the latter. 

When the floods of the Indus are very high, a great volume 
of water sometimes thus enters the Narra. This was the case 
in 1826, as mentioned by Burnes, and it has occurred several 
times since. The Aror canal, excavated a few s years ago, also 
conducts the waters of the Indus into the Ibarra. 

The tract thus subject to inundation is intersected by canals 
and drainage channels ; some of the latter being of considerable * 
size. 

The old bed of the Indus, known as Sindh Dhora. is from ten to 
fifteen miles west of the present course of the river ; and conse~ 
quently so much further front the Hakra. 

' 5th . — The slope of the country, as shown by canals, &c., is from 

the Indus to the Narra, which is against the supposition that tlfco * 
latter channel was forsaken by that river ; while it favours the 
entrance of the flood-waters into the bed of the Hakra. « 

ijth . — The Narra or Hakra does not form a delta ; while, between 
Aror and the borders of the Ranp, it does not approach, nor 
has it any commujpcation with the Indus. Therefore, jeither the 
Narra could not have been the Indus, or the head of the delta 
must have bsezi «above Bukhar and Aror ; which is very much 
too far north for the situation of Patala. t * 

Arrian .mentions that Alexander took Sindoitiana (SeJiwan), 
before he reached the delta. And, according to Ptolemy, the 
* river divided half-way between its mouth and the capital of * 
Oxykanus. This city, which was several days’ sail below the junc- 
tion of the Chenab with the Indus, has been identified by Major- 
General Cunningham with Mahorta, near Larkana, forty-five miles 
west of Aror.* From this it is clear that the head of the delta 
could not have c been*above the latter oity. 

Moreover, all the old geographers agree that* the Mihran 
divided near to, and above, Mansura; and that this capital 
was several days’ journey south of Aror. A1 Istakbri and 
Ibn Ilaukal place this latter city half-way between Multan 
and Mansura ; so also it is laid down in the map of tlfe 
Askal-ul-Bilad. A1 Idrisi says the distance from Aror to 
Mansura is seven days. The head of {he delta, therefore, must 
have been a long distance south of Aror. In fact, the old 

’ t 
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J)G(J of the eastern arm of the Indus still exists to the west 
•of the Nara, in the position ascribed by the writers named. 

7 th . — No allusion is made by any of Alexander's historians to a 
large river such as the Hakra entering the Indus below the 
Akesines ; although, with an army marching along the bank, such 
a junction could not have been overlooked. 

8th . — Rai Chach and Muhammad Kasim, the former in the , 
seventh and the latter in the eighth century, crossed no river in 
inarching- from Aror to Multan till they reached the Biyas. 

9th . — Sehwan has flourished probably from the time of Alexander, 
but certainly from the reign of Rai Siharas in the sixth century, 
to the present time. This could not have been the case, in a rain- 
less region, if the Indus had been flowing in the Eastern Narra, 
■between sixty and seventy miles distant. Further, the Chach-n&meh 
tells us that when Muhammad Kasim laid seige to Sehwan (A.D. 
2\2) the river Sindhu flowed on* the northern side of his camp.* 
Whether this refers to the main stream or to its branch the Aral 
signifies little, as the latter has* no tfonuection with the Eastern 
Nara, and could not have been in existence had the Indus not 
flowed in its present course. 

IQ th . — The name (Muhammad Tur) of the city which was ruined 
by the drying-up of the Hakra ; and its having been the capital of 
the Sumra dynasty, which lasted from about the middle of the 
eighth to the latter part of the # thirteenth century ,f show that this 
eyent happened long after the cotPquest of Sindb.by the armies of 
Isltfm. At that time the course of the Indus is known to have 
been to the west of Aror. *• 

Much interesting ftiformation* as to the rivers of Sindh may be 
gathered from the description of the marches of the army under 
Muhammad Kasim. We learn from A1 Biladuri, that the Arab corn- 
mauder before reaching Nirun ( Haidar abad) crossed a river on this 
(west) side of the Mihran."J And, according to the Chach-nameh, 
after staying some days at Nirun, he determined to go to Siwistan, 
and, having captured it, to re-cross the river and proceed against 
JDahir.§ That this also was the “ river on this side the Mihran ” is 
evident, as Nirun was to the west of the main stream* of the Indus, 
which had not^et been crossed. 

Having taken Siwistan, Sisam, and the country opposite the 
fort* of.Baghrur (Bukhar?) on the Mihran, Muhammad Kasim 
received orders from Hajjai to return to Nirun, take measures 
to • cross the Mihran, ana to fight with Rai Dahir. The 
Arab commander again arrived at Nirun, when he collected 
boats, and having constructed a floating bridge, he crossed the 
Mihran. After several marches the army came to Jewar or Jaipur 

** Elliot, I, 159. 
t i ETJTlnustoue , s pistory, 312. 
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on thg banks of a stream called by the Arab writers Wadhawah or 
Dadbawah, near which a battle was fought and Rai Dahir was* 
killed.* • 

The fort of Rawar, the residence of the King of Sindh, was 
built upon this river, which was navigable both above and below 
it, for Muhammad Kasim directed Nuba son of Daras, to hold the 
• place and keep the boats ready, and if any boat coming up or 
down the river was loaded with men or arms to take them and 
bring them to the fort. “And he placed the boats on the c upper 
part of the river under the charge of I bn Zyad-ul-Abdi.”*f 

This Wadhawah or Dadhawah was evidently, the Hakra which 
boffe amongst other names those of Wandanwah and Dahanwah. 

The Mihran or main stream of the Indas, at that time, was the 
channel now known aer Dhora Pur£n, And the river on this* 
side the Mihran ” must have been the eastern and then smaller 
branch of that stream. • • 

Elphinstone has placed Rawar and the scene of Rai Dahirs 
defeat upon the Indus, the Existence of the Hakra as a separate 
river not having been known ; but the Chach-nameh distinctly says 
that the fort was built, and the battle was fought, on the banks* of 
the Wadhawah or Dadhawah, and that this was several marches 
beyond the Mihran.J « 

The Dhora Puran may be traced, under different names, from 
above Halla to the Rann of Kach. t There can be no doubt that 
as observed by Pofctinger,§ this waS the eastern branch of the Indus 
down which Alexander sailed to the great lake, and to the sea. 

This alsor^cd* evidently the eastern or greater arm of the 
Mihran, described by Rashid-ud-dih, as branching off from above 
Mansura to “ the east, to the borders of Kach,” afhd 11 known by 
the name of Sindh Sagara.” || 

This ancient river-bed is also identical with the Sankra Nala 
which was constituted, by Nadir Shah, the boundary between his 
dominions and those of the Emperor of Dehli. 

On the east bank of this channel are the ruins of Br4hmanab4d, 
the ancient capital of Sindh ; and on the west, was built its 
famous successor Mansura ; upon the siie of which, in the 
fourteenth century, was founded the still later Nasirpur. 

The Dhora Puran, therefore, was the Mihran of Muhammad 
Kasim ; and to the eastward of this flowed the Wahind Sagara, 
Hakra, or Dahanwah. 

The term Sagara being applied to both rivers has led to softie 
confusion. Thus, in Sir H. Elliot’s ljianuscript of the Chaeh- 
n&meh, the Wahind Sagara is mentioned as the stream up which 

§ Journal Royal Asiatic Society, - 
No. II. 
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Muhammad Kasim sent his mangonels in boats towards Nirun ; 
•when the Sind Sagara, as given in the other MSS; is evidently 
intended. * 

Sagara, of which, as already mentioned, Hakra is a corruption, 
appears to have been rendered by some of the early Arab writers, 
literally, as “ Sea.” (bahr or babera.) Thus A1 JBiladuri tells us 
that the famous city of Maosura, which waa between two branches 
of the Indus, was built on this (western) side of the sea of Sindh 1 
(Sindh Sagara ?), and the fortress of Mahfuza on the other side 
facing Hind.* This has, doubtless, puzzled commentators in their, 
endeavours to identify the sites of these and other ancient cities 
mentioned by the histofiaus of the early Moslem invasions. « 

The course of the lost river has now been traced from the Bimai 
•lay as to the sea* Probably, with more extended enquiry, much 
additional information on the subject might be elicited. Sufficient 
evidence has, however, been brought forward to show that the Hakra. 
Til'd not dry up in consequence of any diminution of rainfall or failure 
of its source ; but that its waters, having ceased to flow in their 
ancient bed, still find their way by another channel to the ocean. 

Jt has also been demonstrated that the missing river was not 
the Gaggar, nor the sacred Saraswati, nor yet a mythic stream 
but* was juo other than the well-known Satlej. 


* Elliot, I, 126 . 




Art. II.— C HRONICLES OF SOUTHERN IN DI A. 

Part II.— The Marava Country. 

N EAR the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, the 
level line of the coast is broken by a spit of land which 
* runs out, flanked by a group of reefs and islands, to link the loug 
severed island of Ceylon to the mainland. At that point li^s the 
province of R&mnad ; the largest of those islauds is Ramdswaram. 
Nature ha fdone so little for this remote cower of India, that 
mat had every reason to leave it to its drought and barrenness 
The sand dunes that fringe the surf-beaten shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, and urge an unwearying struggle with the sea, now giving* 
way to the encroaching waves, and again advancing into the 
shallows and raising barriers that defy the surf, seldom exceed ji 
width of one mile from the present shore-line. But the coast 
of Ramnad has more than it£ fair share of Sahara. The meeting 
of the seas, aud the projection of the coast combine to heap up 
the drifting sand-dunes over long miles of land : and from the 
town of Ramndd to the narrow channel of Pamben, the traveller 
has to toil through more than twenty miles of sandy desert, fruitful 
of nothing but palmyra trees. 

Nature has, indeed, dealt very hardly with Ramnad ; and the 
wretched country would, doubtless, have been cri^sh^d by this 
cruel destiny, had not human faith and religious legend flung a glow 
of •renown Qtfaiu&e country of Rama, which has made its name 
known in every corner of India • and drtiwn to it crowds of 
eager pilgrims from every village of the Ganges valley* from 
Hardwar.to the sea. 

Ease and accessibility have never been counted as necessary con-' 
ditions of pilgrimages and shrines: the ascetics of Cyrene hoped to 
win heaven by the weariness and misery of the life they led. And 
a pilgrim who starts bravely from his distant home in Hindustan ; 
and, toiling painfully through dusty heat and chilling storm, 
reaches in successive stages Benaras, Turi, Mababalipuram, 
Srirangam, and Ramdswaram, may justly think that the undying 
faith which bears him through such trials will win from a higher 
power some rich reward. 

For centuries the stream of pilgrims has never ceased to flow. 
There is every difficulty to repel ; and but little magnificeifce 
to attract. Benaras is on the great highway of Hindustan; 
and is a very city of shrines and temples, to which even admiring' 
curiosity can scarce fail to drawn. Jaggan&th has a 
magnificent pile of buildings erected in his honor ; endowed by 
tlio devout, guarded by princes. At the very fullest 
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corner of India stands the one temple of Ran^dswaram ; built 
on a miserable sandy island ; cut off by sand-dunes on the shore 
’ side, and by a rocky and difficult sea channel ; nor is the temple 
remarkable for size, nor architectural beauty, nor outward splendour. 
Faith, however, supplies every defect suggested by reason ; and so 
it is the lifelong desire until accomplished, and the life-long blessing 
when won, to visit this distant shrine; to bathe in its holy sea 
to pour out before the sculptured deity the holy water of the 
Ganges, that has been carried without a murmur for many thou- 
sanamiles ; and to bear away with the divine blessing a few drops 
from the temple well, which combines every virtue, and has power 
to remove every stain of sin. • 

A country of such fame and a temple of such sanctity can scarcely 
fail to reward inquiry into their past history. In this Kali- 
yugara, faith may fail, but curiosity increases. The legend may 
have lost its power, but ®nly to»gain fresh interest as a fragment 
of history. The pilgrims of religion are replaced by the pilgrims 
of enquiry ; and instead of eager questioning as to ablutions and 
ceremonies, examination begins as to the separation of history 
from legend, as to the existence of heroes, and the dates of 
buildings. 

‘Decay is busy with these records of the past in India. TJie 
legends that have been woven round holy shrines ; and which 
converted heroic men into superhuman heroes, are falling into 
forgetfulijess, and will soon iie dead. Inscriptions are defaced 
or destroyed by the rough weather or by rude human igno- 
rance. A few shrivelled leaves, worm-ea>$<a» atnd broken, 
are the only records th^t a corporation possesses which claims 
to have maiAtained the worship of Rama, the hero-deity, ever 
since the country of Dravida was inhabited by the- monkey 
race, and covered with the primeval forest. From such crumbling * 
chronicles has the story to be gathered of this region ; the drear 
sandy waste that from the first glimmer of history has been known 
as ‘Marava Desam* — the home of the Marava tribe. 

Of this tribe the prince of Rdmnad claims to be a titular head 
and suzerain. His personal territory extends for^more than 100 
miles along 4he sea board, and comprises an area of 2,400 square 
miles ; but, besides this district, the ‘ Marava Desam 9 includes 
the neighbouring territory of Siva-gangei ; with a large portion, 
if not the whole, of the Tinnevelli districts 
• But the best prelude to an account of its present fortunes will 
be an outline of its earliest traditions. 

Thus runs the fable* of those distant days. Rama, the god- 
hero, came to the shore of the southern sea to cross to Lanka, 
.to win back from Ravana his ravished bride Sifca. And he waited 
• on tie shore, and cursed the opposing waves, arfd J called to the 
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Sea-Kirig, Vampa, to bear him with his army across the sea. But 
the Sea-King slept ; and heard not Rama’s call. 

Then was the hero wroth, and seized his bow, and fixed an arrow 
to the string and swore that if Yamna came not, he would shoot, 
and with one stroke dry up his waters. Then Vanina, the Sea- 
King, heard the angry voice r and came with presents* and fell at 
Rama’s feet, and besought pardon, and offered help. 

But the arrow that was in Rama’s bow must needs be shot, 
and so the hero aimed it against the race of Vedan, hunters, 
who dwelt in the forest of Marga-antaram, and who plundered 
the travellers that passed by their roads. And, the arrow sped 
forth* and carried death to all the race ; ‘and every Yedan was 
stricken and perished, except one, whose name was Semban. 

Now Semban approached, and fell at Rama’s feet and 
besought the hero to protect him, the last of > his race, and to spare 
him from the stroke of his arrow.® The» Rama smiled upon the 
suppliant and spared his life, and made him guardian of the“ 
forests of the country, which \vas thence called Sembi-nadu even 
to this day. And’ as a token of his favour Rama gave to Semban 
a stick, in the form of half the holy chakram, or disc, and ao 
the Mara van race carries the Valaritadi, or boomerang that 
R&ma gave them, and hold the country that the god cgranled 
to Semban. From that day they guard the holy temples of the 
island of Rameswaram ; they are custodians of the Setau or 
causeways that lea<i pilgrims to the* shrines ; and the town of the 
head of the race. Raman adapuram, the city of Rama's land, is 
the last stag%-i»4iie pilgrimage of the Ramayanam. To separate 
in this tradition the myth from the history, the- fable from the fact, 
would be as unsatisfactory as it would be rash. * « 

That a conqueror from the north may have reached the southern 
‘ shores of India, and even conquered the island of Ceylon is the bare 
conjecture that the rich legends of the Ram&yanam leave behind 
them. The destruction of the indigenous race by Rama’s shaft 
may mean nothing more than that the savage tribes that then 
peopled the primeval forest resisted bravely but fruitlessly the wave 
of northern conquest. Perhaps the only solid fact that stauds up 
among thiB wreath of fiction is that of the acquisition of the 
primitive hunters’ weapon, the boomerang of the Maravar, which 
still lingers in their hands as a missile in the jungle ; and still earns 
for an unerring aim small prizes of hares and ground-game. 

This story of Rama and Semban is the simplest and, therefore, 
the best tradition of the tribe’s beginning. There is, however, 
another myth, dating from the same time ; but which savours 
strongly of the Herald Office, and is marked by the ingenuity of 
courtly chronicles. The Brahmanical historians of Ramnad relate 
that the first ‘prince of the conquered Marava country was^jttjfc 
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. Guha, the king of the Bhils, Who was summoned Jby Rama, on his 
, victorious return to Rameswarfim from Lanka, to rule the new 
conquest, and to guard the newly consecrated Lingaur. 

Those who know the early chapters of the Ram£yanam will 
remember that when Rama fled from Ayodha, he was ferried 
across the Ganges by King Guha ; and that the two princes 
vowed perpetual friendship on the river’s bank. So, say th^ 
chroniclers, when the time came to leave ‘the southern shore, Rama 
summoned his ancient friend, King Guha, from his BM1 country, 
and bade him govern the rude people of Maravar, and protect the 
pilgrims that \wmld .visit Rameswaram. The royal line, thus 
divinely established, is not even pretended to have lived. * The 
veil of darkness falls again over the land, and for long centuries 
not one glimmer , of historical 'light falls upon the country 
of Rama. Perhaps, * some fancied resemblance between the 
rude hill-men of the f Bhil Country and the Maravar of the 
South suggested to the Aryan Brahman the story of Raja Guha ; 
and a legend so complimentary to the dignity of the Ratnnad 
dynasty would be readily received as at once probable and 
pleasant by the modern Suzerains of the Maravar country. 

.Except this fabled connection between the Maravar and the 
Bhils, ho tradition 'remains of a Northern origin of the tribe. 
Nor is thi3 surprising when we remember the immense interval 
of time that must have passed since these settlers first broke 
■ground on the Southern shores of India. If the true history 
of population in this Continent lies in the pushing forward of 
wave after wave hy pressure from the North “earliest wave 
has long since settled down &nd has left no ripple of its mo- 
tion. *Thev were the first that ever burst into that silent land ; and 
every echo of sound that then broke the silence has been long 
hushed and drowned by later movements. 

Tlie Maravar, therefore, if they come from the far North, have 
lost almost every memory of their old home. Not so the later 
settlers, of whom almost each wave has its traditions, if not 
its history ; and who represent in their so-called caste-divisions 
the successive waves of invasion and settlement. • 

It^cannotfbe too often repeated that the caste-divisions of 
S&uthern India bear no sort of correspondence to the conventional . 
arrangement into the four groups of — 1. Brahmans. 2. Ksha- 
<triyas. 3. *Vaisyas. 4. Sudras. Population may be grouped 
m many ways ; by ethnic character; by language; by occu- 
patipn ; by religion ; and the term * caste 9 may loosely be applied 
to each of such groups. But to suppose that the social classi- 
fication of Manujiolds good in the nineteenth century A.D., as 
it did five centuries* B. C. ; and is as true of Dr^ivida as of the 
Gangetic valley ; is a delusion that can be maintained by those 
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alone tfhose interest bids them preserve it. Along the shores 
of Southern India the conventional caste grouping is absolutely 
meaningless. At the foot of the social tree, which has .many 
branches, but no head, lie many roots each of different ethnic 
history, but resting all on one level of contempt beneath the 
superior branches. The Shanar, the Pallar, the Pareiyar, with 
, the lowest grades of the fishing community, are the menials, 
and often the actual slaves of the moneyed classes. It would 
be much more accurate to class its population as consisting 
of traders and servants on one side, and farmers and labourers 
on the other, than to talk of the priest^ and the soldier and 
the Inerchant, and the serf, as successive grades in the body politic. 

Thus the castes of Dravida lie, as $ geologist would say, un- 
conformably, and without stratification, side by side, and group by 
group, in no regular hierarchy of social succession ; but almost 
wholly independent the one of the other. Foreigners of modern ^ 
settlement, such as the Nayakkar and Reddis of the Northern 
Carnatic; strange races, like'the Sabbais and Musalm&ns ; special 
guilds, as the Paravar fishermen ; not only do not acknowledge 
their social inferiority 'to the self-styled f twice-born * ; but such 
comparison would never occur to them as possible. They never 
waste a thought upon any one outside their own little conwnunity. 
Feuds are far more common between rival factions of the same 
caste, than between different castes, Jdaravar fight with Maravar ; 
Shanar with Shanar, and Paravar nvith Paravar over sopie miser- 
able family controversy. But each caste allows the other to go its 
own way urmote*ted, so long as offensive innovations do not occur 
to excite hostility. • e •' 

Much of this insulation of individual communities living ride by 
side, arises from their self-sufficiency, so to speak ; the power of 
supplying within the circle of the community the various wants of * 
the members, by subdivision of labour among them. In many 
parts of India every function of human life demands the 
services of a separate social organism. There is a caste to 
grow the grain ; and a caste to sell it ; a caste to make the 
plough ; and <\ caste to drive it. The potter wffo kneads 
the clay ; and the mason who wields the trowel ; and#the carpenter 
who handles the chisel, are all of different castes, and none would 
consent, under any necessity, to trench upon the particular busi- 
ness of his neighbour of different caste. 

It is far less' so in Southern India than elsewhere. A Paravafi, 
for instance, will build a vessel as a shipwright ; colour it as a 
painter ; or sail it as a mariner. He will' build a house or shop as 
a mason ; or sell cloth or rice or liquor or groceries in it as a trader.* 

* He might “ Soldier, sailor, ploughboy or thief,” and the last, less^ 
tiuker, tailor, gentleman, apothecary, frequently than anyother. 
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A tendency to change their course is to be observed iu most of 
•the Panj&b risers. In the case # of the Satlej, this it* accounted 
•for amongst the people Ijy the’ following legend : — 

“ In the time of the great Raj& Sahvan (Salivahana) the Sullutha 
(Satlej) flowed southwards from the Himalayas, through the couulvy 
now occupied by the Bikamr and Bhawalpur states, and ouwards 
through Sindh to the sea. 

“ Puran the eldest son of Salwan, who had become a religious 
ascetic^ for some reason invoked a curse upon tho river, and ordered 
it to leave its bed and go to join the Ravi. The river obeyed, and 
began from that tiw*e to^ehango its course more and more towards 
the west ; till, six hundred and fifty years ago, it Altered the IKyas 
valley. The western branch of the Naiwal, then deserted by the 
’stream, was the last of these channels connected with the 11 ultra 
which, therefore, at this time (about A.D, 1220) finally ceased to flow. 
.Tlje Zamindurs (landholders) affaid that the river, in obedience 
to the command of Puran, would soon leave their lands, as it had 
already done those further south, besbught the intercession of the 
holy Shaikh Farid-ud-din Shukar Ganj. Tiiis great apostle of 
Isfftm, having prayed, commanded the wandering stream not to 
rnov£ beyond five,k6s (7 miles) from the bed in which it was theu 
flowing/'* This was the channel to the west or Abohar known 
as Dhunda or Dhund-i-Daria, and has been already alluded to. 

Puran, son of Sahvan, is the hero of many legends iu the 
Pan jab ; awl ynany disasters, especially famines, Jiave been attri- 
buted to his curse. 

The account of the intervention of Baba Farid is j^b^ble enough. 
The good offices of lioly^men itre still sought when changes occur 
in the course of ’these rivers, as is so often the case in the rainy 
season ; when sometimes the whole lands of a village are carried 
away in a few days. 

Shaikh Farid died in A.H. 660 (A.D. 1261) at the age of 77/ 
and his memory is still held iu the greatest veneration throughout a 
large portion of the Panjab. His tomb at Ajodhan, now called 
Pak Pattap (holy ferry), was visited by Firuz Sh&h and by 
Timur, and is still a celebrated place of pilgrimage. • 

That the larltis oil the banks of the Hakra thufc became waste 
in Fne first half 6f the thirteenth century, is confirmed, by the 
tradition still preserved throughout the course of the lost river, that 
at this period the country was depopulated by a terrible famine, 
arr& that the surviving inhabitants took refuge jn the valley of 
the Indus, the tract then qjbandoned having ever since been desert. 

It is stated in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, that when tTchh was besieged 
by the Mughuls, in H. 643 (A.D. 1245) the army sent to its relief 

" " jk v 

* (^-according to another account, iu H, CG4 (A.D, 1265) at the age of 95. 
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was unable to march by Sarsuti and Marot, in consequence of 
the drought on the banks of the river. Marot' is now in th*f 
heart of the desert ; but then the high r<#d from Dehli to Multan: 
passed under its walls, and followed the course of the Hakra from 
near Sarsuti to within a few marches of Uchh. After this period, 
armies marching from Dehli to Mult&n always took the road by 
Abohar and Ajodhan ; but the more direct way by Marot was 
occasion&ll}' taken by travellers for some time later. 

Colonel Tod mentions that the only information he could obtain 
as to the drying-yp of the Hakra (which he supposed to liave been 
the Gaggar) was from a couplet recited to hiffi by an old man of 
Dandosir near*Bhatnair. This was to the effect that the country 
was rendered waste by the river ceasing to flow, in the time of 
Rai Hamir Sodha.* According to the Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh,“f* 
Hamir was the last of the Sumra dynasty, which ruled in Sindh 
and over a considerable portion of "the desert of Maru. The 
Sumras were a branch o^ the Soda tribe of Rajputs, and their 
downfall occurred in the thirteenth century, after the destruction 
of their lands by the drying-up of the Hakra. 

The Satlej when it abandoned the western Naiwal entered *tho 
valley of the Bly&s, as already mentioned, and flowed under the 
high land which formed its eastern boundary. At this time, ' 
therefore, took place the first junction between these rivers, 
and their combined streams were henceforward known as Beyah 
(Biyas). The application of the*name Satlej to the streams below 
the confluence is a modern innovation, and is not to be found in 
old writings.Tlindu or Muhammadan. T|je Garrah was never 
known as Satadru or Satludra. * ^ 

Thus, in the Tabakat-i N&siri it is mentioned that in'A.H. 643 
(A.D. 1245) news arrived of an army of Mughals under Mangu 
Khan having reached Uchh. The Sultan Ala-ud-dm marched from 
Dehli to drive back the invaders and u when he arrived on the 
banks of the Beyah the infidels raised the siege of Uchh^J 

Here the allusion is to the united streams. The Satlej is not 
mentioned, although the writer was with the arjny, that river 
having then become merged in the BiyAs. 

• Again, the same authority says that in H. (fo5 (A.D. 1257) 
Malik 'Kishlu KhAn Balban came from Sindh to the banks o"f the 
Beyah, from whence be marched to Samana.§ Here the com- 
bined Bivas and Satlej is evidently meant. ^ 

We are told also, in the Tarikh-i-Ffrfiz Shahi, that in A.H. tJ67 
(A.D. 1268) the 1 Mughal horse crossed the Beyah, but were 
quickly driven back by forces from Multan, Samana, &c.|j 

* Annals of Rujasthdu, If, 187. § Elliot, II, 356. 

t Elliot, 1*3*5, 485. || Ibid , III, 112. 

% Ibid, II, 344, , 
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.. Ia each of these instances, as also in several passages of 
•Ferishfca, the riverc ailed Beyah tis that which we now know as 
•Satlej or Garrah. This is no clerical error, for the term is 
never applied to the Satlej above the fc confltience. Thus, accord- 
ing to theTarikh-i- Alai, in A.H. 695 (A.D. 1296) the Tartar chief, 
Kadar, came with an army from the Jud mountain (Salt Range) 
and crossed the Jhelam, Beyah, and Satlader (Satlej)/’* As 
this invader was defeated near Jhalandar, he must have crossed 
the latter rivers above their junction, 

In thi Tsrikh-i- Mubarak Shdbi it is said that in A.H, 796 
(A.D. 1395) Sarang* Khah crossed the Satlader near Tehara.f 
And again, that in A.H. 823 (A.D. 1420) the rebel Tughan Rais 
with an army crossed the Satlader at Ludianah.J These towns are 
above the meeting of the two streams. The same authority 
applies the term Beyah to the combined rivers near Uchh.g 
• Jfc was -not by MusaliMn witters only that this name was 
given to the stream which we now pall Satlej or Garrah, for 
Colonel Tod observes that in the ancient chronicles of the Bhattis 
of Jesalmir, who were lords of the country on both its banks, 

“ the Garrah is always called Beah.”|| To this day, the river 
below Firfizpur is known to the boatmen as Biyah or Garrah. 
The moddtn term Satlej is rarely if ever used, except by those 
who have been brought into contact with Europeans. 

All this shows pretty clearly that the Satlej is an interloper, 
and the Biyas> the original stream. Had it bec^i otherwise the 
mighty Satlej must have retained its name throughout its course. » 

There is a Jegend to t> the effect that the Naiwal,* and therefore 
also the Hakra, l^ecame dry in consequence of a R&ja who lived 
near the^hills having diverted the course of the river by a bound 
(embankment) iu order to *be revenged upon the chief of 
Bbattinda. This story is probably as true as that of Puran’s curse, 
but both are confirmatory of the other evidence that each of 
these channels was in turn the bed of the Satlej. 

Besides the ruins already referred to, many places of ancient 
renown still remain, in a more or less decayed condition, upon the 
banks of the Hakra and its branches. Of these may be mentioned . 
Sarsuti (Sirsa), JRhatnair, Rangmah£l, Sodul (Suratgarh), Ulwana 
(Sird&rgarh), Bhattinda, Mehera, Abohar, Bullur, Phulra, Marbfc 
Maujgarh, Derawal, Tiehaira (Dfngarh), Nohur (Isl&mgarh), and 
Thandt, Most of these were flourishing at the time of the earl$ 
Muhammadan invasions. 

In Sindh, the sites of many once famous towns, whose positions 


* Elliot, 
t Ibid, IV, 29. 
^ Ibid, IV, 03. 


§ Elliot, IV, 33. 

|| Annals of Rajasthan, II, 202. 
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arc disputed, may possibly yet be found upon the Jbanks of thw 
old river-bed. “ i 

With regard to the changes which led to the drying-up of the 
eastern or Bh&tnair arm of the Sotra or Hakra, I have been 
unable to fix any dates for their occurrence ; but it is* probable 
that this channel was abandoned by the stream at least a 
century before the Ifakra finally ceased to flow. The Bhattinda 
Naiwal, which next became the course of the river, was supplanted 
by the western or Abohar branch; and this was icLity tarn 
deserted, as already alluded to, in the first half of the Thirteenth 
ceiWury. « 

According to the legend current on the spot, Bhatnair was 
founded by Bharat,- brother of Rama,, three thousand years ago. 
In the middle of the eighth century this fortress was held by the* 
Chohan Rajputs,* and in the eleventh century it is mentioned, 
with Multan and other important places, as tributary to the Chohan 
chief of Ajmir'.-f 4 . TradUipw" asserts further, that the fort (which 
had probably been d^sttoyed by the Chazuivide invaders) was 
.rebuilt 1 in S. 1102 (A.D. 1045); and that the Solra then flowed 
under its walls. 

Bhattinda, though probably less ancient than Bhatnair, was* also 
a place of note. It is by some writers considered to tiave been 
one of the capitals of Jaipiil, the great opponent of Mahmud, and 
to have been taken and sacked b}: the latter on his first expedition 
to India. Sir tf Elliot, however, points out that this* is an error, 
atad ihat^VV a^liind on the Indus, was the city destroyed on that 
occasion,. | Local tradition says t that Sha^ab-ud-dm, after the 
defeat of Rai Pithura (A.D. 1193), Repaired t*he fort of J3hat- 
tiuda and dug a canal to supply' it with water ; so that the* branch 
of the Naiwal upon which it was built had then become dry, and 
the river must have been flowing in that case to the westward, 
under the walls of Abohar. 

About A.H. 6G4 (A. D. 1265) Bhatnair and Bhattinda were 
icpaircd by Malik Slier Kluin, and occupied as defensive posts 
against the raids of the Mughals.§ It is "probable, therefore, 
that both strongholds had then been for some time abandoned, 
owing to the surrounding lands having become waste from the 
changes in the course of the river lately referred to. 

# At the time of Timur's invasion, the Satlej, or at all events a 
portion of it, still flowed in the Dhunda, or Dliund-i-D^ria, 
all cad y meutioned, which is under the high bank forming the 
boundary of the Biyas valley, and s6me twelve miles from the 
Haiwal. 

“ As the term Dhund is generally applied to a channel containing . 

* Annals of liojasthdii, 11. 117. t Elliot, II, 3JS. 
j li'ut, 11. 410. . § Il'id, III, 1W. 
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.. water, but which has been deserted by the principal stream, it is 
\ probable that the main body o£tke river had then moved further 
• wost. 

According to the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Sh&hi. Taghi KhanTurkchi, 
one of the leaders of the disturbances which followed the depar- 
ture of Timur, marched in H. 801. (A.D. 1400) from Samana 
towards Dcbalpur against Khizr Khau, with whom he fought a, : 
battle on the banks of the Dahunda in the khitta (district), of 
Ajodl lan. ' The former chief was defeated and fled to Abohar * 

Agaih, in H. 808 (A.D. 1400) Malik Ikbal Khan marched from 
Rupar towards Mmltar^ and fought a battle with Khizr Khan, 
ou the banks of the Dahunda, near the khitta of Ajodhan.f" 

In S. 1050 (A.D, 1593) the Satlej again altered its course 
in the same direction towards Fazilka. After this several similar 
changes took place, till at last the main streams of Biyas and 
^atlej met at Hariki Pffttan, and since A.D. 1790 the combined 
rivers have occupied the same channel. The lauds on the banks 
of the old Biyas then became waste’ 

Previous to the junction just referred to, it appears that the two 
rivers did not flow in one bed as at present, but separated into 
several streams, every part of the wide valley being furrowed by 
the numerous channels occupied at different times. One of these 
is called the Garrab, and local tradition asserts that from 
this the present river derived the name. The same authority 
.says that* iij the time of Shaikh Bhawal Huk (early part of 
thirteenth century) the course of the Biyas was between Kukror 
and Dhoniapur. In the Ain-i-Akbari, the united Satkj and Biyas 
are said (A.D. 1596) to Jlow in four streams, which meet near 
Multan. Of tiie names given — Uar, Hari, Nurnai, and Dhuud, 
the latter is the only one known at present. Most of these old 
channels bear, however, several different names ; and it is probable J 
that one of those referred to was the Garrah, upon the hanks of 
which (A.D. 1524) Mirza Husain Sh&h Arghun drew up his 
army to meet the attack of the Governor of Multan, who was 
marching Jto relieve Uchh.Jf 

When the main streams of the two rivers united, the greater 
body of wate^took the present more direct course, which probably 
dilfers little from that of the Hyphasis of Alexander, being to 
the eastward of most of the old channels. 

In S. 1840 (A.D. 1783) the course of the Satlej reached its 
furthest limit towards the north-west. The bed of the river is 
now about twelve inilc^ to the south of that in which it then 
flowed. 

Previous to the 13th century, history not only makes . 

, * Elliot, IV, 38. J Elliot. J, 31 A. •' 

, | Ibid , IV, Ilk 
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no allusion to any -junction between the Satlej and the Bfyas, 
but ignores the former entirely as an affluent of the Indus. 
Arrian, Strabo, and other classical* writers, as well as the Arab 
geographers, omit all mention of the Satlej when describing the 
tributaries of the Indus. As the two rivers did not meet till 
they reached the Rann of Kach, this is sufficiently accounted for. 

Thus, too, is solved the difficulty in providing a place for the 
Satlej amongst the five branches of the “ Panjuad,” which has com- 
pelled modern geographers to transfer that name from the Indus to 
the Chenab. The latter has no claim whatever to this title wfiich, 
as Burnes justly observes, is unknown upon i£s banks.* The 
u Punjab ” or “ Paojnad n is the Indus itself. * The “ five rivers ” of 
the Vedas and Mahabharata were five separate streams. The appli- 
. cation of the term to any one river appears to be of later date. 

Arrian’s description of the four branches of the Indus is very 
clear. In liis account of Alexander’s voyage, this writer says : — 

“ And he had not sailed far before he arrived at the confluence*’ 
of the Hydraotes and Akbsines, for the ‘Hydraotes flowing 
into the Akesines there loses it’s name. Then sailing down the 
Akesines he came to the place where it falls into the Indus. Fov 
these four large and navigable streams at last discharge their 
waters into the Indus, though they do not preserve their individual 
names until that time. The Hydaspes falling into the Akesines 
loses its name there, the Akesines take^ in the Hydraotes, and also 
the Hyphasis, anc^ retains its name till it falls into the Jndus/’-f- 
Here, we have four large and navigable rivers flowing into the 
Indds. Of thftse/jihe identity of the first three (Hydaspes, Akesines, 
and Hydraotes) is undisputed ; and* the fourth, from its name 
(Hyphasis), and its position with regard to the othSrs, could only 
have been the Biyas (Vipasa). Where then was the Garrah or 
Gatlej ? Had any such river joiued either the Chenab or Indus, it 
could not have escaped the notice of so many and acute observers as 
were in Alexander’s fleet, or of the numerous writers who after- 
wards described his voyage. But the Satlej, flowing through 
RAjasthan and other unknown countries beyond* the Hyphasis, 
would be include^! amongst those “ other rivers which, as Arrian 
says, " discharge their waters into the ocean, on this side the 
Ganges/’ 

Strabo, after describing the same rivers as the writer just 
quoted, and in the same order, says : w All the rivers which have 
been mentioned, the last of which is the Hypanis, unite in one — * 
the Indus/ + Here, again, is no allusion t to any stream corres- 
ponding to the Satlej. 

The Arab and other oriental writers of the middle ages ignore 

* Travels in Bokhara, III, 287. 1 Geog., XV, 1. 

f Anabasis, VI 14. 
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the existence of any such stream as the Garrah. * In the 
Chach-nameh, a translation of<»an old Arabic account of the first 
Moslem invasion of India, no mention is made of the Satie j 
or Garrah, although the Biyas is frequently referred to. The 
translator of this work lived at Uchh, near the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; and must have been well acquainted with the position of* 
all the rivers of that part of the country. 

1$ the* work referred to, we are told that Chach, King of Hind 
and Sindh, in the seventh century, prepared an army intending to 
march to the botftfdary of his kingdom which adjoined the ^urk. 
The astrologers having fixed an auspicious time, he set out from 
Aror (on the left bank of the Indus, near Bukhar) and after 
many marches reached the fort of Pabiva, on the south bank of the 
Biyas. This fort was taken, and Chach then crossed the Biyas and 
the R£vl, and. took Multan*’ Here nothing is said of the 
Garrah or Satlej, although no othe^river is omitted which now 
intervenes between Aror and Multan ; while the mention of the 
Ravi, which anciently flowed to the south of the last named city, 
7s a proof of the accuracy of the historian. 

•The same writer in his account of the route of Muhammad 
Kasim,* the Arab conqueror of Sind, (A.D. 712-13) says: “He 
then marched from that place (Aror) and journeyed till he arrived 
at the fort of Yabiba (Pabiya^ on the south bank of the Biyas/’ 

* Again, we find that “ Muhammad Kasim left 'the fort (Pabiya), 
crossed the Biyas, and reached the fort of Askalund.” ^ After 4his 
he crossed the Ravi* and took Multan.f 

Al Biladun, who lived some three centuries before the trans- 
lator *of the Chach-nameh, in describing the march of the Arab 
army, mentions no river between Aror and the Biyas. , 

The geographer Al Biruni (tenth century) says that the Sind 
after passing Audar (Aror) bears the name of Mihran, and adds : 
“ In the same way -as at this place (Aror) they call the collected 
rivers “ Panjnad ” (five streams), so the rivers flowing from the 
northern «eide of these same mountains (Himalaya) when they 
unite near Turmuz and form the river of Balkh (Oxus) are called 
the “ Seven^Rivers/'J 

Thus, above its junction with the Chen 4b, the Indus was called 
Sindh ; from this point to Aror it was the Panjnad ; and from 
t^hat city to its mouth it bore the name of Mihran. 

The Panjnad, therefore, included the Sindh and four other rivers, 
of which the Satlej could not have been ona • 

The writer just quoted gives a more detailed accouut of the 

* Elliot, I, 140. not the seven rivers of the Punjab 

f Ibid, I, 203. be the “Hupta ilendii” of the Veil* 

» i Ibid , I, 14$. May uottheso, and didad ? 
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branches of they Indus, than do the other Aral) geographers ; but 
unfortunately, his description of £he Satlej and its tributaries is 
very vague. This vagueness is increased by the translator having 
endeavoured to make his descriptions agree with modern geography, 
and to introduce the Satlej amongst the affluents of the Paujnad ; 
although, as we have just seen, the author distinctly excludes it. 

• After ' a description of the Kabul, Swat, and other streams, the 
translation runs thus : “ All these rivers fall into the Sindh near 
to the fort of Biturashit, at tlfe city of Kandahar which is' '\Vajhunl 
After that comes, from the west, the rfver of Thibet called the 
Jhelgm. This and the waters of the Ch£*ndnt*unite about fifty 
miles above Jhara war (Ghandrawur ?) and the stream "flows to the 
west of Multan. ,/The Beah joins it from the east. It also receives 
the waters of the Irawa (Ravi). Then the river Kaj flows into it, 
after separating it from the river Kuj, which flows from the hills 
of Bhatal. They all combine witlf the' Sutlader below Multan, cfct 
a place called Panjnad,. or j diction of the five rivers.”* 

The first portion of this description is clear enough, but, with 
regard to the last two sentences, Sir H. Elliot observes: “ There ^ 
is some confusion here, which cannot be solved by any interpreta- 
tion of the original. 1 have modified tlte translation , ;, but .the 
passage is still doubtful. The Arabic ditfers in some potnts. It 
makes no mention of the Chandra ; but as it speaks of the waters 
being ‘ collected from many places/ it would seem that the name 
Chandra has been* mistaken for the word chand (several). It is 
ambiguous about the Kaj,, but it seems to say as , follows : Then 
the river £aj separates it distinctly from thj river -Kut, ' which 
is collected- from the -waters of the mountains of Bhatal, and it 
joins it where it joins' the Sutlader as it descends from Multan/’f 
From this, obscure as it is, one point at all events seems clear, 
wSich is, that the rivers collected from the mountains of Bhatal * 
joined the Sutlader (Satlej Now the Gaggal’ h,t?d* Chitrang 
receive all the streams flowing from these mountains (the Sewalik 
range between Satlej and' Jatnna), one or both of them, therefore, 
must be referred to under the names Kut and Kaj ; and they both 
join the Sotra 6r Hakra. * ' . * . 

'*The Moorish geographer, Ibn Batuta, in describing his journey 
to Dehli, says : “ On the first of the sacred month of Muharram 

H. 734 (A.D. 1333) we arrived at the river Sind, the same as* is 
called Pauj&b, a name signifying ‘ Five Rivers.”J 
The Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abru, written in the fifteenth century, but 
compiled from older writers, says of the Beyah : “This is also 
a large river which rises to the east of the mountains of 
Kashmir. It runs into the country of Lahawar, and to the 

* Elliot I, l*. * I Elliot, 111, 087. 

f* Ibid, l , IS. * 
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A community so independent of the outer world dias a strength 
iatid vitality all its own ; and cai» afford to ignore its neighbours, 
•and to despise barren claims for precedence. The Vellalor can 
make up a village republic, in which almost every social, religious, 
and even official functiou shall be exercised by a member of the 
same caste. The village magistrate and the village accountant, 
and the village policeman, are all as likely as not to be Vellalor. 
A Vellalor # will keep the village school, and another will perform 
the services in the village church ; while the land will be tilled, 
and the cattle tended, and the harvest -produce sold in distant 
markets by mernU&s of the same brotherhood, closely allied by 
caste fellowship as well as by kinship. The despised occupations, 
indeed, of cobbler, and of toddy-drawer will be left to the menials, 
•whose fate it is to do that labour; but every decent pursuit 
from the merchant’s office to the plough and the goad, is freely 
-followed by members of the same* caste. 

Nor has this freedom gone without its reward. Upon’a national 
existence so untrammeled by conventional fetters, the fossilising 
vjgidity of Brahmanical caste was powerless for evil ; and so far 
from struggling to restrict the freedom which Ire found, the 
Brahman of the North has been wisely ready to profit by it in his 
Southern' home. He is thus himself free to ‘ engage in trade or 
agriculture, no less than in his traditional profession of a scholar, 
or in the official career which i.-> its modern development. 

• The digression into which we have been led, has carried us far 
from the rude Marava tribe ; but it has not been made in vein 
if the point be rendered clear, that caste in Southern' India is a 
matter of ethnic division almost* wholly, and of social gradation or 
occupatfou very little : that each great caste-group represents a 
wave of national inflow ; and each minor subdivision of that 
group is only the ripple or eddy with which the wave found its 
level and settled down gradually into the still waters of permanent 
national existence* Occupation is a matter of personal conditions 
and of local necessities. The true source of the division into caste- 
groups must be found in tribal histories, and in the stories of small 
colonies that came to occupy an unbroken country.* J 

Can we noffpicture to ourselves the insulation of the new 
settlements, as wave succeeded wave in the peopling of India ; 
and each family group or clan looked round for itself ; and where it 
saw that the land was good, settled and found a home ? Ages have 

* A siniilar process may be xf atched group of Danes. The Quakers in 
actually in progress now m the reclu- Pensylvania and the Mormons round 
niation of waste lands from the Salt Lake. The Chinamen are hud- 
A merican forests, and in the peopling died together in a suburb of San 
§f American cities. Here, settles a Francisco, and tho -drish in similar 
colony of Germans; and there, a rookeries, in Wew York. 


E 
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assimilated in- some measure the various atoms, and have rolled 
them into one national conglomerate ; but some diversities survive iif 
each group ; and distinguish the speech a little, but far more the 
habits and the thoughts and the life of the people. If these 
distinctions have survived and are powerful still, it is because 
contact has never been constant in a thinly peopled country, 
where mere sustenance is so accessible ; and life, in its lowest 
form, can be maintained by a minimum of labour. . 

But it is time that we returned to Marava and its t oldest * 
race. The earliest traditions of the tribe distribute it among 
ten subdivisions, which are said to have b^en, fft later times, welded 
into one compact tribal unit. These subdivisions are known by 
the following names : — 

1. — Maravar, the strong men. 

2. — Koravar, the dwellers in rocks. 

3. — Van. Kannalar, the hard-hearted 'men. 

4. — Vedar, the hunters. . 

5. — Parlingar,.the dwellers in hills. 

6. — Kusalar, the cunning men. 

7. — Viradar, the heroic men. 

8. — Talingar, the men from Telingana. 

9. — Papparar, ditto Guzerat, Pappara Desam/ 

30. — Maradar, ditto Maharashtra. * 

With the exception of the last tkree ( which are most unsatisfac- 
tory, as attempting to introduce the precision of geographical 
position among the other vague and purely descriptive names), 
these trifial designations illustrate clearly pnough the characters 
and virtues of the wild forest people.* The Maravar of Ramndd 
and Tinevelli is still the “ strong hunter,” and the hardness of 
his heart is still attested by the frequence of brutal murders, 
and the lawless recklessness that disfigures his life. 

Though a coast-dwelling people, though their homes lie, if not 
within sight, at least, within scent of the sea, the Maravar are not a 
maritime race. They fish little and toil less ; but gather a difficult 
and scanty sustenance from the poor soils of the coast* country and 
from the varidus products of the. palmyra tree, that springs every- 
where from the sand. To own a few cows is all a Mai&var’s ambition ; 
ami to steal those of his neighbour (of another caste) his only desire. 
Perhaps, no race of all the peoples of Southern India Qwesrso little 
to the civilisation of the West as the Maravar. The forest of 


• Mr. Nelson, in his Manual of gives <sf this tribe are obviously local 
Madura, has collected a few notes and not tribal divisions ; and create 
on the Maravar tribe, partly, from an apparent separation between the 
oral information, aud partly, from Maravar of this and of that locality, ' 
Mr. Taylor’s translations. The seven which does not in fact exist 
sub divisions, however, which he Manual of Madura. Part II, 38. 
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Margo-antarom, which once hid Seinban and his fellows, lias fallen 
before the axe and plough. The tigers that once roamed over the 
whole country from the sea "to the hills of Travankdr, and made 
travelling dangerous, even to a comparatively recent date, have 
sought more remote lairs, where the wood-cutter seldom, and the 
ploughman never, comes. But the wild woodmen have altered 
little ; they plough and pasture where before they hunted ; and so 
the first stage in national progress has been passed. But the com- 
fortg and* even the decencies of life have taken no hold on them. 
Few clothes cover their nakedness ; miserable hovels hold their 
families; and even wjien emigration or local improvements fill 
their hands with money it rarely lasts beyond the gratification of 
the hour, and is seldom made thte germ of permanent prosperity. 

Of the crowds of labourers that flock to the coffee gardens of 
Ceylon ; * and return with what is, or ought to be, a fortune, the 
mere fraction of a fraction ever* turn their gains to account, in the 
purchase of land, the building of dwelling-houses, or the profits of 
trade. The burst of industry is succeeded by ease and idleness, 
until the hard-earned fortune melts away ; and leads its late 
possessor bound to fresh service abroad, or to fresh drudgery in the 
cultivation of the home acres. 

Acciftate figures are so rare and so inaccessible in India, that the 
smallest mercies must be accepted with thankfulness. The only 
statistics we can here offer on the question of population, are the 
figures of *h$ Ramnad census df 1871. The whole population of 
Rdmnad was returned at 503,381, a total which gives 25T4* per 
square mile for the area of 2;400 square miles. Compared with the 
densely packed districts of ru&l Bengal, such a population seems 
sparse* but notThing is more certain than that the poor soils of 
Alaravar cannot support more mouths than it i#>w feeds, while the , 
* backwardness of agriculture and the insufficiency of labour, in good 
seasons, prove that the barrenness of the land is at once the cause 
and the effect of its unrelieved poverty. A bad season drives the 
poor cultivators away by drought and scarcity, and when a good 
time comes, and the earth only wants cultivation to make it smile 
with crops, the men and cattle that should till it sire not at hand. 
The season is Most, the fields are choked with weeds ; and the 
tanks mined beyond repair. Add to these natural influences the 
pressure of unimproving landlords : to whom the collection of 
this year’s rents is everything, and the risk of imperilling the 
prosperity of a whole village goes for nothing ; and we may 
cease to wonder that the* latter days of Marava have been very 
little ; that while all India has taken long strides towards social 

* More than 70.000 labourers emi- 72 ! The best road in K&mnad (as in 
grated to Ceylon from the Kamn&d Scotland} is that wh&k leads out of it ,* 
an<^ neighbouring districts in 1871 * 
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and agricultural, improvement, this poor corner of the couulry 
lias gone rapidly backward. Tligre are to-day fewer men in 
Marava than there were a century ago, there is less wealth and 
less prosperity ; its roads are no more and no hetetr than they then 
were ; the tanks and channels show by their present mines their 
former excellence ; and the seaports, that were then rich and 
flourishing, are now crumbling piles of deserted ruin. In this 
picture there is not one word of exaggeration : but this is not 
the place for the analysis of causes, and the fixing <tf vespou 
«sibilities. It? is only in passing that we note the present fortunes 
of this old tribe and their unfortunate country. •• 

Bcfween the legendary story o£ the Maravar country, which 
springs from the connexion of Rameswarau with the incidents 
of the Ramayanam, and the accuracy of modern chronicles, there 
is a* wide interval of time, and an unsatisfied dearth of re- 
cord. With the exception of a certain shaft? which this coast region 
of Southern India took in the fortunes of Ceylon, and to wliicfi 
we alluded in a former article, the Maravar country took no part 
in national affairs and has, therefore, no place in national history 
before the middle of the 17th century. This is a statement* 
which, as we are aware, will be contested, for there are those 
who can accept, with wondrous faith, claims the most* unsup- 
ported, and assertions the most improbable in reference to 
family histories and dynastic chronicles. To put the* matter 
shortly, the factfc are' these: — from the middle ^of, the 17th. 
cenjtury a connected chronicle exists of the Ramn6d dynasty, 
which records -briefly, but clearly, the dates and circumstances 
of each reign ; the relationship of the. regfiant Setupatido his 
predecessor and successor ; the conquests that he * achieved ; and 
the titles that he won ; and further, there are buildings and 
' inscriptions, sufficiently well attested, which bear the .names of 
some Setupatis in the 17th century. That being so, there is 
no difficulty in accepting the family or rather tribal history, 
during two and a half centuries. The evidence, however, which 
is offered us to support more remote events in tfoe life of 
the family, is#, of a wholly different character. There are no 
documents, though this might be pardoned ; bu* there^are no 
buildings nor inscriptions,* nor anything actual and tangible 
whatever, to attest the power and even the existence of the 
princes of Ram u ad, prior to the 17th century. 

This negative evidence must be admitted to be of some forcb ; 
and of positive evidence per contra th$re is some, though not 
much, which teuds to render it extremely doubtful whether, 
prior to the point named, the house of Ramnad had any political 

* With one doubtful exception gives the date of Salivakana 1351 K 
in the fl&ingswaram Temple, which A.D. 1429, t c , 
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existence whatever. -There may, aYul, indeed, there must have 
, been some tribal head of the Mjiravar, but that he had the terri- 
torial power, which he afterwards acquired and has held during 
the last two centuries, or anything ^analogous to it, appears to us 
very doubtful indeed, and for these reasons : — 

The local chronicle converts the savage Semban, the last of 
his race, who alone was spared by Rama, into Raghunadha, 
Setupati ; and then proceeds to record that a number of Setupatis 
ruled ovet the country, after the said Raghunadha Setupati, and 
got possession of many forests with the permission of the 
Pandyan Rajas ;«*but their relationship to the original Setupati 
is not known. In tins* vague strain'the chronicle continfies to 
record various titles conferred on successive Setupatis (who 
have neicher names, dates, ancestors, nor descendants), by tho 
Chola and Paudya Rajas, in recognition of warlike services. This 
system of making history has, at least, the merit of simplicity. A 
marvellous title is conferred upon the family of which the 
remote ancestry \sio be distinguished. Some member of the race 
becomes ‘Founder of the Fandyan Kingdom * or 4 Conqueror of 
Lauds/and Retainer of all Conquests* or ‘Lord of Lanka and 
Hynter of Elephants* ; and, straightway, an incident is invented to 
explain* the title, but without the embarrassing conditions of 
place and time ! 

Nor is this the only defect in these annals. When we come 
.to exam ijie # these pre-historitf incidents, we fmd that they make 
history repeat itself with marvellous exactitude. Thus, a pre-historic 
Raghunadha Setupati wages war with a nameless Choldking, and 
as the result of his** complete* victory annexes not, as might have 
been expected, an important division of the Chola kingdom, but 
only the Pudukottri country, which is the small principality 
which marches with Ramnad on the North. But we know that 
a historical chief of R£mn4d, Vijeya Roghunadha Setupati, did 
early iu the 18th century annex the districts of Pudukottri, Ara- 
dongi, and part of Tanjore after a campaign in which he campletely 
defeated Jhe Mahratta JEt&ja of Tanjore. This campaign and 
conquest are authenticated by independent evidence of a Jesuit 
Missionary, then resident in the Maravar country, and one can 
scarcely resist the belief that the chronicler has simply woven an 
old w.eb out of new threads, and antedated, by several centuries, 
the real occurrences of modern times. The same identity of in- 
cident is remarkable iu tho record of Ceylon campaigns. The 
Roghunadha Setupati, fer they all bear the same name in these 
early stories, who conquered Lanka, and was known as the 4 Huuter 
of Elephants/ is only the prototype of a historical chief of the 
family, who, undoubtedly, undertook or assisted in a modern war* 
between the mainland and the island. 
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Space and our readers’ feelings warn us not to detail further 
these trivial inventions of a family, chronicler. One more ground 
of our incredulity will suffice, and, this is— that when the historical 
point is reached, when real political chieftains of the Maravar 
country appear on the scene, and demand a place in national 
history, they obviously appear as new actors on an unbroken field. 

„ And to conceal this novelty, to conuect the new dynasty with 
old times, a story has been woven round the birth of the first 
historical prince, Udeigan Setupati, an Arthurian legehd, which 
- tells how he was found by a king lying under a bush, and guarded 
by a snake that shielded the marvellous boy from the sun with 
its erect hood. If the yotith had sprung from a royal line, if he 
only continued the long descent of an immemorial house, what 
need was there for this legend ? But if the chronicler had to 
explain the rise of a modern family, and the origin of an obscure 
race of princes, what more naturaMhan to conceal those humble 
beginnings under a veil of fable ; and to prove that the modern 
family was only the restoration, under divine favour, of an illus- 
trious house ? 

To doubt the authenticity of the dynastic chronicle is by n6 " 
means to deny the antiquity of the race. Criticism of the stpry 
of Rama and Sembau would obviously be labour lost ; but # there is 
every reason to believe that the Maravar tribe is the aboriginal race 
of the extreme south coast of India and that though they never 
completely covered the country, bift only occupied certain portions 
of it, the other races, castes as they are vulgarly called, that 
have settled round them are all of later occupation than the 
Maravar. If this be so, it is remarkable, that so far from being 
in a state of decay since the incursion of later settlers, the Aforavar 
have only during the last two centuries, attained the prime of 
' national life, and have only lately won their way to political 
importance. 

The dynasty founded by Udeigan Setupati, in 1)500, reached the 
height of its power during the 18th century, and rising on the 
ruins of the Madura dynasty of Noyakkat established a power 
which for nearly a century was absolutely independent along its 
own seaboard, and which often won the actual as well as the 
titular superiority over neighbouring princes. The power of the 
princes of Ramnad was thus the assertion of tribal independence 
for the oldest race* in Southern India ; and restored political pre- 
eminence to a tribe, which was able, in 1780, to put an army 6f 
40,000 men into the field, but which Md till then been the 
immemorial vassals of the Pandya, and Vijeyanagar, and 
Penukonda and Madura dynasties. Such a destiny is so far 
different from the ordinary fate of peoples in India, that it may 
reward some attention ; and, in another chapter, we may try * 
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. to trace the story of the Maravar country during the last three 
• centuries. • 

The sources from which we have drawn our acquaintance with 
the history of the Maravar country and tribe, as well as of the 
dynasty that ruled them, are so far original that it may be doubt- 
ed whether they have hitherto been tested by mutual comparison 
and criticism. There is first the literature of the country, which 
comprises theStata Puranam of Rameswaram attributednp Suta 
Rish^ a disciple of Vyas ; as well as the Ramanada Puram 
Chantram or official chronicle of Rarnnad, of which the one claims 
an immense antiqnity*while the other pretends to be no older 
than it is, perhaps, 150 years. There arc Sasanaros-inscriptions 
on temples and other buildiugs which owe their foundation 
to the piety or benevolence of Rarnnad princes. There is last, 
and most satisfactory of all, the independent testimony of 
tfre Jesuit Missionaries* resident in Marava, beginning with 
a scanty allusion by Tovice himself in the middle of the 16tli 
century, and succeeded after an iuterval of a century, by the 
^connected narrations of De Viegra Beschi and Martin and 
their followers, from 1680 to the present day. For the events 
of . the last two centuries there are ample and trustworthy 
chronicPes; butjustatthe point where legend ends and history 
begins wheu the family andgountry are rising from obscurity into 
prominence, and we desire to trace the rise, and to see its origin 
and impulse* information fails? and we are groping in the dark. 
Among such scanty materials for connected narration it is 
hard to avoid wandering hither and thither, like a child who 
springs from rock to rock afnong the pools of the sea shore, 
gatheifng here a shell, and there a bright weed, guided by no 
pathway, but going where he spies a new treasure, and where he 
hopes to find dry foot-hold amid the sea. 

We have already stated our reasons for rejecting the claim 
to antiquity asserted by some chroniclers on behalf of the ruling 
family of the Maravar country, the Setupati of Rarnnad. Those 
records leave upon us the impression that their authors created 
the heroes whose praise they sing, and rather^ invented sub- 
jects for history, than wrote the history of real, men. The 
authority, however, that can be quoted in favour of this high 
antiquity is undeniably respectable. Professor Wilson has re* 
corded an opinion that the Setupatis of Rfimnfid established their 
independence of the Pandyan dynasty of Madura as early as 
1380 ; but the only narratives upon which he founds this 
belief are the family chronicles now under examination, and to 
which all the objections previously taken apply with full forced 
If the dynasty was independent and powerful five centuries 
ago, why are its records clear and connected during only the last 
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two centuries ? . Why, moreover, is there a total absence of monu- . 
mental records of this ^bld and independent " dynasty ? The r 
first instinct of a ruling house in India was to write its name in • 
stone, and to preserve its memory in forts and temples. The • 
traditions of Vijeyanagar are as green to-day as its power was areal 
power centuries ago ; there stand the walls of the city, the battle- 
ments of its forts ; and the cloisters of its temples ; and the 
traveller* can satisfy himself by the magnificence of the ruin, how 
powerful was the life that sank into so splendid a sepulchre. < 

The buildings of Madura, too, attest the wealth and power of 
the kings of Pandya; for not a temple rears" 'Its head unsung, 
aud fcven a crumbling ruin will preserve the name and fame 
of its founder. If then the Maravar country is wholly destitute 
of buildings of antiquity, such as a royal house would leave 
behind it, the fact is significant and cannot be overlooked. It 
must be more than a coincidence °that during the last two cen- 
turies, for which the family of the Setupatis has been histori- 
cally* powerful, almost every member of the dynasty has left 
vl temple or a palace or a fort to mark his power and perpetuate 
his name ; but that not a building stands nor a ruin remains 
of which the appearance or traditions argue greater antiquity. 
And where should we look for monuments of the piety and 
power of the family, if not in the, neighbourhood of the holy 
shrine, with which the origin and fortunes of the race are identi- 
fied ; where would the princes of the country of o Rama most 
naturally hasten to illustrate the splendour of their race, if not 
to Ramesttaram, the home of their tribal heje. In the buildings 
of R&meswaram we may, therefoife, expect to fipd a chronicle, 
more lasting than brass, of the successive generations c of the 
Setupati dynasty. Nor shall we be disappointed if we clear our 
minds of preconceived ideas of antiquity that is respectable 
but not historical, and accepting the facts as they present them- 
selves refuse to wander elsewhere in vain search for facts. 

It is, therefore, bur present purpose to collect on paper (as wo 
have endeavoured to collect in actual wauderngs, from « corner to 
corner, of the Maravar country) the evidences that exist in build- 
ings and inscriptions to illustrate the past history 0 ? the Maravar 
tribe. Such a search can scarcely be made in vain. The legends 
and traditions, from which the history of India must some day 
be written, as it has never been written yet, weave themselves and 
twine most thickly round temples ; and of all the shrines of Southern 
India none is so famous for, none is so sacred, as Rameswaram. 

A consensus of authorities supports the claim of Udeiyan 
Satupati to havo been the first of the restored line of Ramnad 
princes, and to have been succeeded, after a reign of sixteen or 
seventeen years* by his son, KCiltan Setupati* 
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These are accordingly the earliest names commemorated by 
I inscriptions on the walls of Rameswaign. The 'first Sasanam 
•is cut on a stone in the floor of the “ Virushaba Mantapam’* or 
'portico, and runs as follows : — 

M The 8ila Sasanara that was inscribed bv Rdma and laid in the 
4 naga tirlam' (snako- Well) was taken* and set up in the nirta 
mantapam * of Sri RSmanida SwSmi's temple by Udeiyan Setupati 
Kata, Tevor and the Arya Mahratta Brahmans who are the 
managers and attendants of Rimanada Sw&mi’s temple on the 
conspfcious day of the star Hasta, the 2lst of VeigaSi, which was 
the full-moon-day thirteen hundred and fifty one of Salivahana ” 
Then follow some Sanskrit slokahs purporting to be the con- 
tents of Rama's own sasanam ; which we will not impose on the 
credulity of our readers. Both inscriptions are in modern 
Tamil character, and, considering the indifferent quality of the 
stone, in fair preservation, so that there is no doubt about the 
reading of the inscription. The careful enumeration of the 
nationality and functions of the Aifya Brahmans leaves little 
doubt as to the authorship of this writing-; but the only 
■frking in the inscription that calls for remark is the date 
assigned to Udeiyan Setupati. Salivahana 1351 corresponds 
to die year A.D. J430 ; a date which would carry back the 
restoration of the line of Setupatis four centuries and a half, 
and confirm the correctness^ of Professor Wilson’s opinion that 
the dynasty became independent about the end of the 14th 
century. It this date is correct our doubts must be abandoned, 
and the authenticity of the family chronicles upon yhich the 
claim to high antiquity is basecj, must be admitted. It is, there- 
fore, fortunate that in another inscription within the same 
enclosure we find material for criticism of the date assigned to 
Udeiyan Setupati. That inscription is cut on a stone in the 
fourth tier of the North wall of the inner court ; the second 
enclosure, within which stands the Garbha Grihara, or holy of 
holies. It is also written in the modern Tamil character and is 
perfectly decipherable. Its terms are : — 

“In the* year 1545 Salivahana, called Rudenfc^Kari, in the 
month Masi, oij the auspicious Wednesday, the 29th day, Udeiyan 
Setupati, Kata Tavor’s son, Ktittan Setupati Kata Tevor chari- 
tably within the first enclosure of Rfimanida Swami, the Sacred 
promenade and Arruda mantapam completely built/* 

To the date herein fixed, which corresponds to the year 1624 
A. IX, there is no objection in history. We know that Kultan 
Setupati succeeded his father Udeigan Setupati in T621, and 
reigned for about fourteen years. This is historical ; but that 
which is neither historical nor probable is that the Setupati of 
the first inscription really flourished as early as 4430, for the 
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family, chronicles only record one Setupati to have borne the 
name of Udeiyan, and i|$this Udeiyan was the father of Ktiltaui 
who succeeded in 1621, and who caused this inscription to be 
made in 1624, he cannot have reigned for J98 years; we are’ 
thus obliged to abandon the early date altogether. 

The other inscriptions of fUraeswaram add nothing to our 
knowledge 6f the older members of the Setupafi line ; but almost 
every successor of K61tan Setmpati has reared a portion of the 
temple buildings. Two inscriptions purport to have been written 
by the hero Ram, but they bear no date of the year of inscription. 
The only other Sasanam that calls for remark is the following 
stanza carved on a stone never the SifcaSnhara Narasanam gate. 
It is written in the modern Tamil character, and runs as follows : — 

Sel konda Variyilongdsan vembali tiru munnal mal konda, 
koyil Ramdsar adal seya montapattei nul konda, norsagar 
ayirat&deinuttirendan mdl konda, nalil muni Ramanaton vitit- 
tanane. 

It may be rendered literally thus : — 

“ Before the atrocity of the King of Lanka, whose sea is 
full of Sel fish, could be avenged, that Mantapam, where Rams, 
played in the temple seen by Vishnu, by Narsagar, who knew 
architecture, in the 1520th year, on the aforesaid day 1 did 
Muni Ramanatan have built” The hermit Ramanatan, who 
is thus stated to have flourished in A.D. 1599, is otherwise 
unknown to fame ; but the frequency of record that ^ the build- 
ings of Rameswaram were beiug gradually Erected by the efforts 
of ascetics and princes, about the beginning of the 17th century, 
is noteworthy as evidence of a Jocal power and activity which 
then, for the first time, began to make themselves felt., These 
inscriptions record the erection of some of the interior and less 
modern buildings of this famous shrine. The inmost, oldest, and* 
holiest of all, differs from all the rest, both in its material and 
history. The Garbha Griham, or holy of holies, is stated by the 
Brahmans of Rimeswaram, and they can have no motive for in- 
venting so unpatriotic a tradition, to have been built by Para 
Sakhara Rfij asking of Kandy, in Ceylon. 

The date assigned to the erection of the Garbha Qrihara by Para 
Sakhara Raja of Kandy rests upon local tradition alone, based 
upon no document or inscription now extant. This date is given 
vaguely at Salivahana 500 — 600 by our informant, the Priest of 
Rameswaram, but it did not appear to represent anything more 
satisfactory to his mind than extreme antiquity, wholly beyond 
the reach of testimony. Such a tradition can, however, scarcely 
be a gratuitous invention ; for there would be every conceivable 
motive to deny, and none to propogate, this record of foreign - 
conquest. The constancy of intercourse between Ceylon and the*. 
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mainland is attested by the chronicles of both continent and 
1 island. Now as friendly allies and, again as hostile invadeis, 
•the armies of Lanka and Pandya* crossed and recrossed the narrow 
sea, no longer spann'ed by Nala’s floating bridge, but which stilt 
tempted adventurers from the dreary mainland to the green 
and fertile island. Early in the ninth century the troops of 
Paudya invaded Ceylon and from that time till the ascendancy 
of the Portuguese and Dutch the influence of the ‘ Darailo * (Tamil) 
strangers was unceasingly felt down to the 18th century. 

NJl* was Ceylon without its occasional periods of power. The 
levival of the enjpire of Kandy under Prakrama Baku? about’ the 
middle of the 12th century, extended the dominion* of Jdiafc 
energetic f prince to the mainland of 1 Maravu; He is said “ to have 
reduced the kings of Pandya and Chola, and to have founded 
a city (unnamed) within the territories of the latter.”* We 
are not yet prepared to attempt to fix the date of this oldest 
building at Rameswaram, nor to identify its founder among 
the kings of Kandy. Certainly, an antiquity of many centuries 
is what we should, after close scrutiny, be very loth to claim for 

; but as it becomes pretty clear from the inscriptions above 
quoted that the other buildings which immediately adjoin the 
central shrine have not more than two and a half eenturies of life, 
the undoubted privity of the Garbha Griham might reconcile us 
to a claim to foundation in the 15th century, but certainly not 
earlier. * . 

To say tliat this building has stood for twelve centuries ap- 
pears to us preposterous. Its material, a dark compact Jimestone, 
not native to- the locality, aqd expressly stated to have been 
transported for* the building from Kandy, is sufficiently durable 
to have escaped the ravages that the breath of the sea has wrought 
•in the miserable sand-stones of the modern buildings. But • 
apart from historical considerations, the condition of the edges 
and ornaments of the building, which are not, it is true, in high 
relief, but are still perfectly clear and well served, points to a 
possible age of not more than four centuries. 

The local tradition simply asserts that king Sekhara on visiting 
the site of Rama’s temple, found the original shrifte in ruins, and 
the Singam exposed to the weather, whereupon, he returned to 
Kandy and despatched materials and workmen who soon restored 
the ruined Garbha Griham. 

It, is also noteworthy that this, the earliest of R&meswaram 
shrines, is a building of almost insignificant proportions, neither 
lofty, nor large. Beside* the thousand-pillared cloister of Siiran- 
gara, or the long aisles of Madura, this is a humble pile fit for the 
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presence of a village deity, rather than for the god-hero of a 
dynasty of powerful and independent princes. The later buildings' f 
speak a higher ambition, and a fuller power to achieve it ; but f 
this is the humble effort of poor builders. 

It is, however, with the founders and patrons of the temple ; 
rather than with its buildings, that our present concern lies^ We 
may, therefore, pass from the sign of Ceylon power to the earliest 
evidence that the fame of the R&meswaram temple had attracted 
the pious gifts of the princes of Southern India. , 

The corridor that immediately surrounds the Garbha Gtaiham 
is said to have been built by an early Nayakkar §f Madura, but his 
date^is not fixed more distinctly than by the limit that he preceded 
Visaynadhan of that line. The rise of the power of the Madura 
Nayakkar under Visanadhan carries us back no further than the 
middle of the 16th century ; and thus the earliest local indication 
of the connection between Madurj* and its now holiest shrine, refers 
to a time hardly three centuries ago. 

This Prakaram, or corridor, is called “ Kartakal Toravu Manta- 
pam ” or the Governor’s open chapel, the title of Kartakal referring 
to the position of the Nayakkar as nominally viceroys of the Raja? 
of Vijeyanagar. Next in date comes the common Mantapam or 
Lady chapel, of Kadamba Setupati, with the “ Kadamba \ 5 ias 0 tn ” 
or hall, of the same pious member of the Ramnad family. These 
and the structures described in the inscriptions before quoted 
form a group which completes Jhb inner and more properly 
religious buildings of Rameswaram. 

JBeyond these come more secular corridors, and cloisters which 
may be trodden by unholy feet and scrutinised by unbelieving 
eyes ; and the whole is enclosed by the ordinary temple wall of 
modern form and unskilful construction. This hasty sketch of 
the Rameswarara tQjnple is intended to serve only as a basis 
for the historical arguments, and not for their architectural study. 
We thus recur to the point from which we started on this descrip- 
tive digression, and contend that the absence of buildings, to which 
an age of more than three centuries can with safety be assigned 
(with the single exception of the Gorbha Gjibam, whteh may be 
four centuries bid, but no more), and the constant erection by 
the Setupatis of Ramnad, frofti Udeigan S„ in 1600, to the lastpf 
the line, in 1750, are evidence (which to us seems strong, and .to 
all must seem worthy of some weight) that the dynasty of 
Setupatis is a modern growth, of which the political existence 
began with Udeigan S., about 1600. Before that time the Poligar 
of Pokalur, may have been a local head of the Maravar, whose 
occasional raids and levies of blackmail and lifted cattle may 
have annoyed the country aide. But there is not a trace, except 
in Brahmanic^ recoids, and not a sign real and tangible of t 
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"tribal organization or territorial influence, such as is assented for 
# the dynasty in mythical titles, and unverified victories. That thS 
•family traces its modern origin* from the still obscure village of 
Tokalur, near the modern capital, Ramn&d, is proved first by the 
myth of the marvellous boy, who grew to be young Udeigan S., 
and who was found sleeping beneath the erect cobra hood in the 
fields of Pokalur j but also by the fact that every new head of the 
house bas still to make his accession complete beyond cavil, by a 
second installation ceremony conducted in the ancestral home, 
whenathe young Setupati sits on the village stone seat, as all his 
ancestors have sat before him, and returns in state to Ramn4d, the 
recognised successor o& Semban and the hereditary vassal of 
Rama. 


JAMES BOYLE. 



Art. III.— THE LITERATURE OF SNAKE-POISONING 
FOR THE PAST TWO CENTURIES. 

M ORE than two hundred years have elapsed since Francesco 
Redi — “ a man of the Widest knowledge and most versa- 
tile abilities, distinguished alike' as scholar, poet, physician, and 
naturalist ” (Huxley) and the originator of the ■doctrine of 
Biogenesis — first gave to Europe the result of his investigations 
into the nature of the Venom of the Viper. Previous to his time 
the grossest ignorance prevailed not only regarding the nature of 
the poisOn, but even as to the organ by which the snake inflicted 
its deadly injuries. It is true this great man did little more than 
correct the principal fallacies which prevailed ; still, he it was who 
first directed men’s minds to the subject, and collected by patient 
enquiry the crude material which Fontana, a eentury later, 
moulded into something likfe definite shape. 

Physiology has; thanks to Chemistry and Mechanical Art, made 
rapid progress. For example, the theory of “ omne vivum ex ov & ’ 
which was only very roughly demonstrated by Redi, is now 
demonstrated (and by many considered positively proved) by" the 
most elaborate processes. What was in Redi’s time a rough 
outline is now *a well-filled-in pictur6, not quite complete irr all 
its details, but a .picture nevertheless ; and the microscope has been 
the principal means by which the theory has been, and is still 
be‘ing, sifted to the most minute particular. 

From time immemorial the Viper has been ,J the symbol of Divine 
Power, not only in Asia and Europe but in other ptlrts of the world. 
It was as sacred to the Egyptians and Arabians as it is now to the 
Indian Snake-charmer, and a man who could manipulate the reptile 
or was bitten without injury was honored as a god. We have an 
instance of this in the history of St. Paul, who, after being ship- 
wrecked off the island of Malta, was received by the “ barbarous 
people ” of the island, and while lighting a fire was attacked by a 
Viper, which tye shook off into the fire, whereupon “ the people 
said that he was a god/' The Psylli, an'aucient nation of Africa, 
and the Marsi, in Italy, were supposed to be able to resist the 
fatal effects of the poison of the Viper, and the'most marvellous 
stories are related of them, but, as in the case of our Indian Suake- 
charmers, there was evidently some trick at the bottom of their 
supposed immunity from the ill effects qf the poison. Some sup- 
posed that the Viper would not touch them, and it was said that 
this was made a test of the legitimacy of their' children. I have 
observed that nothing will induce a snake-charmer to kill a * 
Cobra, especially if he happens to have been bitten by it. It is- 
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"recorded that the king of Calicut actually bad huto built in. which 
fsnakes might take shelter during the rains, and that the punish- 
ment awarded to any one who harmed these reptiles was death. 

While the venomous snake was made the symbol of Divine 
Power, the non-venomous Snake was made the emblem of health, 
possibly on account of its shedding its skin eveiy month. The 
Venom has been used for many purposes, especially, for those of 
war. The Scythians are said to have poisoned their arrows with 
the venom of the Viper and human blood, as the South American 
Indians did with the Wourara poison (this is supposed to contain 
snake-poison also) ; .the Tartars are believed to use Viper venom 
in a similar way ; and •the Hottentots are known to use Cobra- 
poison for the same purpose. It is more than probable also, that 
many savage hill tribes of India apply Cobra-poison to their spears 
and arrows. 

One of the most celebrated of those men, who have spent much 
ofHheir time enquiring into the subject of snake-poisoning was 
Dr. Richard Mead* the King's physician. In 1702, he published 
an account of his investigations which is pregnant with interest. 
•The introduction to the essay is somewhat mystical, and contains 
not a few unsubstantial hypotheses, but this fact in no way detracts 
fronf tha value of the more practical portion of the work. 

* u Dr. Richard Mead was an entin - Prince of Wales . During almost 
ent English physician , horn at Steplley* half a century he tons at the head of 
in 1625. At* sixteen years of age his profession, and he was admired no 
he was sent to Utrecht , where he studied less as a man than as a physiciqn . 
three years under the celebrated His reputation not only as physician 
Grcevius , and then chocfiting the prog but as a scholar was so universally 
fession of physic , die went to Leyden established that he corresponded with 
and attended the lectures of Pitcairn the principal literati in Europe. This 
and Hermann . Having visited Padua great physician , naturalist and anti - 
\n 1695, he took his degree of doctor quary died on the I ftth of February 
of philosophy and physic, and returning 1754.'” (Vide Cyclopaedia Dri- 
home, he settled at Stepney and practise tannica). 

ed physic with great success . The following anecdote is told of 

In 1703, Dr. Mead was elected. a Mead . Woodward , the Professor of 
member of th$ Royal Society ,* of which Physic at the Gresham College, having 
Sir Isaac JNewton was then President, offered some insult to jfead so infuriat- 
The same year £e was elected phy si- ed him that he drew his sword and 
dan to St Thomas's hospital, and was ordered Woodward to defend himself-— 
also employed by the Surgeons to read “ The duel terminated in Meads 
anatomical lectures in their Hall. favour, as far as martial prowess was 
In 1707 his Paduan diploma for concerned, for he disarmed Wooaward 
Doctor of Physic was confirmed by the and ordered him to beg for his life." 
University of Oxford', and on the death “Never, till I am your patient 
of Dr. Radcliff] Mead enjoyed the answered Woodward, happily . ( Vide 
most extensive practice of any physi - “ Doctors and Patients. ) 

cianof his day. In 1727 he was made Foi* an interesting account of Dr. 
physician to George 11 . whom he hud Mead, vide “ A booh about Doctors 
served in that capacity whilst he teas by J , Cordy Jeaff resen. 
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Previous to the year 1700, the subject had engrossed the attention 
of Monsieur Oharas and the Abb^ Francesco JRedi ; the latter, 
especially being very enthusiastic in the matter. "The theorjf 
which Mead adopted was that “ venomous animals, when they bite* 
or sting, inflict a wound and instil into it a drop of liquor which in- 
fects the fluid of the nerves, and by this means inflames the mem- 
branes, M etc. In fact, he thought that the poison did not act 
through the blood, but directly through the nervous system. It is 
owing to his having enunciated this theory that we find no mention 
of a ligature having been used before Kempfer recommended, and 
Fontana adopted, it. Regarding his theory Mead says, “ these 
"experiments (scanty and unsatisfactory to a degree) “ upou the 
Viper poison and the blood are a sufficient confirmation of what 
has been advanced in the iutroduction that the nervous liquor only 
is affected by this Venom/* After giving the symptoms, the severity 
of which, he states, depends on tl\e climate, the season of the year, 
the greater or less rage of the Viper, the size of the reptile and 
animal bitten, and the depth of the wound, he proceeds to explain 
why snakes live so long without food. On this point he 
observes, “ owing to the length of time the process of digestion- 
takes, and to the fact that the blood of the snake is a grosser 
or more viscid fluid than that of most other 'annuals; so 
that there is very little expense of it by transpiration, it is 
able to go without food for five or six«months/* Dr. Fayrer kept a 
Laboiu, for one year without food qr* water, and it was vigorous, 
as regards its power to kill, up to the last. I have? Rad one in 
my possqgsion for seven months, and it has not partaken of either 
food or water during the whole «> 

Mead's microscopic examination of snake-poison is most furious. 
He examined it in the following manner : “ I have oftentimes by 
holding a viper advantageously, and enraging it till it stuck, 
out its teeth, made it bite upon somewhat solid so as to void its 
poison ” which having put under the microscope, he proceeded 
to examine. “ Upon first sight,” he remarks, “ I could see nothing 
but a parcel of small salts nimbly floatings in the liquor ; but in a 
very short time *the appearance was changed <ma these saline 
particles were how shot out, as it were, into crystals^of an incredi- 
ble tenuity and sharpness, with something like knots here a nd 
there, from which they seemed to proceed, so that the whole tex- 
ture did, in a manner, represent a spider's net, though infinitely 
finer and more minute ; and yet so rigid were these pellucid 
spicutoe, or darts, that they remained unaltered upon my glass 
for several months/' What Mead really* saw was nothing more 
nor less than the drying of* the poison. ; 

One would have imagined that the source from which the poison 
was derived c#uld not have been very difficult to decide. It 
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appears, however, to have been otherwise, for Mead tells us that 
•Jie performed an experiment * with a view to tfae controversy 
.between Rediin Italy and Charas in France.” The former affirmed 
that “ the Venom of the Viper lay in the yellow liquor of the 
gums.” The latter, in opposition to this l theory, espoused a notion, 
advanced first by Von Helraonty and “ placed it altogether in the 
enraged spirits of the creature, oalling. this* yellow liquor, a pure 
innocent saliva” and citing experiments in proof of his theory. 
But, as Me&d very rightly observes, “ there is agreat deal of differ- 
ence m (he success of the same experiments when faithfully and 
judiciously made, *and when they are cautiously and timorously 
managed* ltest they should overthrow a darling hypothesis.” Redi’s 
conclusions were confirmed by Monsieur du verney and Drs. 
Areskine and Mead* 

The treatment recommended by Mead is suction ofithe wound, an 
emetic with oil and warm water, and Axungia Viperince or Vipers 
fa{. He did not believe in external management, “ since it cannot 
prevent the sudden communication of the poison to the nerve.*' 
^The following case in which suction of the wound 'was bad recourse 
*to, is well worth, citing : — 

41 4 man was bit on one of Ids fingers by a rattlesnake , just 
tlien bought over from Virginia. He immediately put his 
finger into his mouth and sucked the wound. His underlip 
and tongue were presently stbfUed to a great degree ; he J altered 
in his speech^ and in some measure lost his genees. He then 
drank a large quantity of oil (“a reputed antidote”) and 
vjarm water upon it , by which he vomited plentifullym , A live 
pigeon was cut in flvo and applied to the finger. Two hours 
after this the fleVt about the wound was cut out and the part 
burnt with a hot iron , wad the arm embrocated lAi/th warm oil. 
The man recovered .” 

The application of warm oil in cases of snake-bite appears to 
have enjoyed a great reputation in England, but the Physi- 
cians of the Royal Academy of Paris* after investigating the subject, 
pronounced.the treatment ineffectual u any further than it might 
be a fomentation to the tumefied part” Mead attaches the greatest 
value to the Amungia Viperince or Viper’s fat which was said to 
ha\te been the remedy used by the English viper^catcliers, from 
whom, after a great deal of trouble, Mead obtained the secret. He 
gives two experiments with a view of proving its efficacy, but both 
are vague and unsatisfactory. He indulges in a very wild theory 
to account for the efficacy of the treatment. The "cordial 
remedies ” recommended are “ Confect Ralegh and the saltff Vipers, 
or, in want %f this, Ammonia” It is believed by many, even in the 
present day, that the Viper has about it the antidote to its 
own poison, and it was suggested to Dr, Fayrer, by an American 
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who fotind “ that crushed centipede and spirit when applied to the 
part always cured the injury done by a centipede, 1 ” that a tincture o£ r 
Spirit and cobra should be tried in cobra-bite. The flesh of Viper, 
dressed as eels, was strongly recommended by Galen as a remedy 
for Elephantiasis* (Leprosy), and, it is said, that the flesh of tho 
Cobra was prescribed in Bengal for Wasting diseases, and the 
physicians of Italy and France very commonly prescribed the broth 
and jelly of Viper’s flesh for the same usqs. it appears also to have 
been given in England, for Mead observes " the patient (flight to eat 
frequently of Viper jelly, or rather as the ancient manner was 
to boil Vipers and eat them like fish * or if <,lie food will not go 
dowft (tho’ really very good and delicious f fare) to make use, at 
least, of wine in which dried Vipers have been digested six or 
seven days in a gentle heat ” This was actually an acknowledged 
preparation of the London Pharmacopoeia. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, physician^ were in the habit of 
prescribing compounds which would scarcely be relished by 
patients in the present day. Charles Us physician in ordinary. 
Dr. Thomas Sherley recommended, -what he termed “ Balsam of 
Bats’' as a remedy for hypochondria ; it was composed of 
* adders, bats, sucking- whelps, earth-worms, hogs grease, the 
marrow of a stag, and the thigh-bone of an ox." Orffe would 

* Sinca writing the above the prof omul surprise), who had tahrn the 
following has corner under my obiter- ''precaution to secure p declaration in 
nation: u It is a common belief in w any which the patient affirmed, that he 
pahs of South America— a country as acted entirely of his qwnfree will , and 
besotted in superstitious observances against thein. advice — the unfortunate 
and customs as Spain is — that the hie man proceeded top, house in which a 
of thp rattlesnake acts as a cure for a rattlesnake was kept edged. He 
elephantiasis . flfone sense it may he put his hand to it and grasped the 
said to be a specific for the disease, as animal firmly, which immediately • 
oil who have tried the remedy have died buried its fangs in his fingers , without, 
within a few hours of the experiment however, causing kirn any sensation 
The following case appears to Have, of pain ; a result no doubt . due to the 
acted as a rude shod to the believers disorganized condition of his tissues. , 
in the efficacy of tkS poison of the This occurred at lf*5Q am. In less 
crotalus horridu*. Jose Machada , aged than an hour Css hand had swollen., 
fifty years , originally a fine athletic and his sight had become dim , while 
intiu, had been laid up iti the hospital the pulse increased in frequency, 
of Rio de Janeiro for four years with Soon there superveifed acute pdtns, 
elephantiasis in a form which obstinate* and the respiration became laboured, 
ly resisted all treatment The disease with hemorrhages and excessive evacu- 
extended all ovtr his body , producing atlm of urine. During the progress 
such loathsome disfigurement that (he of the symptoms little medical inter - 
unfortunate^ vian eventually resolved ference was attempted on the first day, 
to cmbracerke alternative of subjecting lie. was given aqua ardmte, the common 
his hand to the fing of the deadly spirit, of the country , alkd made from, 
snake . Accompanied by his medical the fermented juice of the sugarcane, 
attendants (a circumstance that will He died nett day at 11-30.”— ( Lancet, 
strike European practitioners wok April \ %tfi, *874.) 
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scarcely have thought that such a mixture was calculated to 
•give one an appetite* {Vide * A Book about' lioctops.”) The 
panthals, Dhaugars, Burmese, awJ many natives of India- partake 
of snakes as food. 

For more than half a centtiry the subject of snake-poisoning 
appears to have received little attention, but in 1770, Felix 
Fontana, naturalist to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and a very able man, published his researches. While it 
is true thair Francesco Redi and Riclmrd Mead were the pioueers 
of tbtf sul >jeet, the value of their researches was nothing as com- 
pared with that of* Fen tana s. He wrote a most elaborate work 
setting forth the result^ of his numerous experiments. He. per- 
formed “more than 6,000 experiments, employed upwards of 3,000 
Vipers and had bit more than 4,000 animals.” 

After enteriug into some anatomical questions regarding the 
fangs and the situation of the poison-gland, be informs us that 
Mfead, and after him, hr. James, asserted that the true reservoir of 
the poison was the sheath which covered the fangs, but he very 
clearly shows the position of the poison " vesicle*” which is found 
"above and behind the fang. He assorts that the poison of the 
Viper is not a poison to itself and in this statement he is confirmed 
by more*receut authorities. Arguing froth the fact V that certain 
substances are known to be poisonous to certain animals, whilst 
far from being hurtful to ?\ime others/* he thought that tho 
v.enom of Jlie Viper may not b# a poison to all animals. “ He 
made several experiments with a view of determining the point, 
and came to the conclusion that the poison was perfectly* harmless 
to such cold-blooded fUiimals asjeoches, slugs, snails and three kinds 
of innocent snaRes. Hegording the effects of the poison on warm- 
blooded animals he remarks, “ I am not afraid to advance, that 
’the venom of the Viper is a poison to all warm-blooded animals.” • 
“There is not/ 1 he says, “ a warm blood animal in all Italy, that 
can withstand the effects of the poison.”' 

In the latter assertion recent authorities will concur, but certain- 
ly not in tfye former. An innocent snake succumbs to the poison 
of a venomous oue as certainly as does a dog, though not so rapidly, 
by reason of iis anatomical conformation. 

•A curious tale is told by Fontana when discussing the taste 
of the. venom. It appear^, that Redi had a Viper-catcher named 
Jacques who boasted that he could swallow spoonfuls of the 
venom of the Viper, and Redi declared that he had been seen 
to do so ; he does not, however, assert that he was ever a witness 
to the fact. With all due deference to the memory of the late 
M. JacqueS, oue cannot place implicit confidence in his state- 
ments since he belonged to a class as celebrated for their tricks 
as the snakc-chariners of Bengal. Very few people iu India have 
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not heard of an instance in which a sffake-charmer has offered to 
Jet himself be bitten by ene of his snakes, in order to demonstrate! 
the value of a certain antidote-W 'possesses.; the -snakes fa-all such 
cases have had the poison-gland removed previously, se that 
although wounds are caused tf the animal bites, 1 no poison can be 
injected. The old Viper-catchers of Europe were in the habit of 
-stopping up the passage and hole in the poison fang -with wax, from 
a similar motive. Some such deception was, no doubi, practised 
•by the Psylli and Marsi to whom I have previously alluded; 

Fontana did cot believe that the poison was absorbed by 
mucous membranes. Schlegel in his “ Eesai #<jr La Physionomie 
des Serpens ” refers to the question. It* has almost universally 
•been held that the poisbn of snakes may be taken internally 
without any ill effects following, but Dr. Fayrer's experiments 
-prove beyond doubt that the poison is not only absorbed, but some- 
times proves .fatal. I have made ^several experiments with a view 
to clearing up thtB peiub. I found that the poison kills if taken in 
large doses on an empty stomach. Schlegel says : — A ppliqui sur 
la langue il produit dee sensations semblables A celles produites 
.par la graisse ; on peat mime, euivant Fontana, le prendre 
1‘inUrieur, sans que ee ddclarent lee moindres consequences 
facfieuses ; cette observation dependant A 4ti ricemmevt contre- 
dite par les experiences que le Docteur Bering a f aides A Suri- 
nam sur la nature du venin d’un crotale muet. Ce voyageur, 
prenant A differentes reprises desjlbses diver see de ce poison mild 
avec de I’eau, en ressentait les eftets pendant huit jours et phis'; 
■ils se mqni/estaient par des douleurs dans le larynx et dans 
d’autres parties du corps, par unp secretion muUipliie de mucus 
dans les membranes du nee et de Vcesophage, pur une diarrltee 
friquenle accompagnie de douleurs dans le rectum, etc . ; A cee 
symptom.es den joignaient plusieurs autres asses curieux, dAs A 
l’ influence que ce poison aurait, selon M. Bering, am les facultes 
morales. Mead maintained, on .perfectly insufficient grounds, that 
the poison would not kill if taken internally ; firstly, because 
human saliva was an antidote ; secondly, that if it^sbould pass into 
the stomach and intestines, “ the balsam of the bile will be an 
antidote there, powerful enough to overcome its forpe/’ Dr. Mead 
quotes Galen in support of his statement that the poison is inert 
when takeD into the stomach, and farther refers to Lucan, who 
introduces Cato when marching the remains of .Pompey's army 
through- Africa, very wisely telling the soldiers almost ohoked with 
thirst, yet afraid to drink of a Spring tfaey came to, because full 
of serpents— 

" Noxia serpentum est admisto*banguine pestis. . 

Alorau virus habent, et fatwm dente minantur 
Focuto morte carent.” 
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Fontana’s criticisms of *tbe different theories then advocated 
• are instructive, aud occasionally amusing. The fifst reviewed is 
Ihe spoutaaeous-coagulatipn-of-the-blood theory, which he dis- 
poses of by asserting that the blood is sometimes found fluid, which 
was a sufficient bar to the acceptation of the theory. Strangely 
enough, however, this appears to be the theory which he at- 
tempted to establish in after years, though the objection which he 
here advanced still held g®od and was a sufficient refutation of 
it* He next deals with the hypothesis that the poison causes 
deathdby universal inflammation. He contended that post mortem 
appearances did qqt indicate anything of the kind* With refer- 
ence to Meads theory* he denies that any salts are to be fyund 
in snake-poison, and holds that what Mead saw under the micros- 
cope must have been a u kind of ekin from the mouth of the 
snake ” {epithelium) “ which he himself occasionally observed/ 1 
The celebrated De Buftqn, on Jthe other hand, maintained that 
the “ salts 11 observed by Mead were “ animalcules,” on which the 
activity of the venom, as well as other active poisons, depends. 
This looks like something approximating to a belief >in the germ 
•theory of disease. Fontana, of course, flatly contradicts De Buffon 
and insists that nothing of the kind exists, a fact of which he satis- 
fied ’himself by frequent and repeated experiments. He appeals to 
pqpterity in the following strong and forcible terms “ How 
many are there who judge after others ! We may include in this 
number all those who are ndfc # capable of immediately oonsulting 
nature ; wlfo prefer hypothesis to fact, and eloqudhce to truth ; a 


* Fontana is not singular in having 
advance^ a thorn y Shat was incompa- 
tiblt with facts which he had previously 
demonstrated by experiments. Mellow, 
in his latter days, advocated a 
theory entirely opposed to results he 
obtained practically in former years . 
Miller says , “ A consideration of the 
preceding facts led Melloni to expect 
that by a . combination of screens 
which allow light of a given colour 
to pass , radiant Jjgut may be wrested ; 
an<4 in fact , he thus effected an appa- 
rent separation of light from heat „ 
By ‘ transmitting the solar rays, first 
through a glass vend filled <wim water 
which arrests the lest refrangible rays, 
and then through a plate of a peculiar 
green glass tinged by means of oxide 
of copper , which stops the mare j&f tan- 
gible rays , a greenish beam wamotain- 
e d, which was concentrated by lenses, 
and furnished a greenish light of great 


intensity , but yet produced no 'percep- 
tible , heating action when it was 
allowed to fall upon the face of a 
sensitive thermoscope. A similar 
separation of light and beat seems to ' 
he effected in nature, in the light reflect- 
ed by the moon. Melloni concentrated 
the rays of the moon by means of an 
excellent lens of a metre in diameter, 
and obtained a brilliant focus of light 
of one centimetre in t£iameter,4he inten- 
sity of which consequently was nearly 
10,000 times greater than that of the 
diffused light of the moon; upon 
directing this focus of light upon the 
face of a very sensitive thermomulti- 
plier, only an extremely feeble indica- 
tion of heat was obtained.” Miller adds 
in afoot-note , w Notwithstanding these 
results, Mdloni maintained during 
the latter days ef his life the identity 
of the agent which produces light 
and heat f # 
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severe* and candid posterity will, without doubt, be astonished, 
to fiud that there have been philosophers and naturalists in t.hq‘ 
eighteenth century, who, even in the most important particulars,, 
have ventured to substitute conjecture to experiment; notwith- 
standing that the latter would have been made with as much 
ease, as it would have been decisive,” Fontana, if alive, would 
be grieved to find that the world has not yet improved &o much 
as he expected. What was a grievance in his day is equally a 
disgrace in the nineteenth century. 

Fontana at first originated the theory that death was Caused 
by the direct destruction of the irritability of the muscles; his 
reasons for abandoning this theory will he referred to subsequently. 
He was of opinion that opium acted in a similar manner. He 
disputed the fact that snake-poison in any Way acted on the 
nervous system, but even, supposing him “ to he of another opi- 
nion, his discovery of the proximate cause of death would lose no 
part of its importance, for whether the poison operates immediately 
on the nervous fluid, or on'the muscular fibres, it is not less true 
that it kills by depriving the animal of all motion, and the muscles 
of the power of contracting.” He inaiutained that the irritability 
of the muscular fibres was destroyed, not only during life, but 
after death. 

In the year 1777, M. Sage, of the Academy of Sciences at P^fris, 
published a pamphlet on the advantages of the volatile alkali 
(ammonia) as $,n antidote in cases of snake-poisoning which was 
first recommended to the faculty by Jussieu. This mode of treat- 
ment appears to have been founded on Mead’s theory that the 
active principle of the venom was ro acid salt!! Fontana had already 
condemned- the treatment, but he again performed a number of 
experiments before Dr. Troja, Member of the Royal Academy of 
Naples, and M. Jean Fabroni of Florence, arid attached to the Cabinet 
of Natural History of the Grand Duke of Tuscany After per- 
forming numerous experiments he again condemned the ammonia 
as useless, if not positively hurtful. The sentiments he then 
expressed may safely be repeated here, Heobserves, “ I place the 
greatest importance on repeated experiments ioisI know of what 
weight the prejudice for a favourite hypothesis, and the authority 
of a celebrated writer are” It is more difficult to uproot error, 
than to establish truth, especially when the scientific reputation 
of an “authority” is at stake ; every man may err, but more 
especially he who has some pet theory either t6 defend or 
to establish. r 

Fontana was under the impression that the skin was the 
principal agent in the absorption of We poison, that is to say, the 
cut edges of the skin. Tins is, however, erroneous ; the poison is 
absorbed while lying in the areolar tissue, and frequently, a» in the 
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bite of the daboia, the poison is injected into the muscle. Fontana 
glares, notwithstanding his former theory, that in tlie event of the 
poison being injected directly into a muscle, it is never fatal The 
experiments he cites to prove this are full of fallacies. Fontana 
made several experiments on Various parts of the body, and came 
to the mistaken opinion that the conjunctiva does not absorb the 
poison. Dr. Fayrer. has •demonstrated, and I have also observed, 
that the poison is not only absorbed, but is frequently fatal. He 
took a <'reat*deal of trouble to prove that the venom of the Viper 
was neutral. Mead first, and Dr. James, Cantor, Laidlay and 
Dr, Harlan subsequently, asserted that the poison was acid : 
Fontana, Russell, and Sihlegel, on the contrary, declared it was 
neutral. The fact is, as I have found by numerous experiments, 
that the fresh poison is acid, and that which has been kept for a 
few hours is neutral. 

Although the measures* takers by Fontana to ascertain the 
quantity of poison that must be injected to kill, were clumsy, 
owing to the. want of appliances, the* results obtained by him 

S vetty nearly- correspond with those I recently obtained. Fontana’s 
eductions are somewhat wide of the mark. He found that the 
thousandth part of a grain of Viper’s venom would kill a sparrow, 
and, taking this as a basis of calculation, he conlcuded that,not less 
th.# twelve grains would' kill an ox, and two and a half grains a man. 
As a fact, however, three grain* are fatal to an ox. And one grain, 
to. one graiq and a half would, 1 believe, be sufficient to kill a man, 
though six grains are sometimes shed at one bite of a cobra. And 
T do 'riot l relieve the poison of the larger Vipers and that of the 
Unlu brine snakes, diffbr much in strength, quantity for quantity. 
The difference, ifhuy, would, of course, be in favour of that of tiro 
(Jolubriue snakes. 

• While the average amount of poison possessed by a cobra is 
about two and a half to three grains, though it may be either more 
or less, the average amount possessed by many other snakes is not 
more than half a grain, sufficient to prove fatal to a child, and to 
givo rise tq serious, though, perhaps, not fatal, symptoms.. in a 
man. ’Here, then, we have one of the reasons of the favourable 
reputation of so*many useless remedies. 

It must now be acknowledged that the only fair test -of any 
antidote to spake- poisoning jn the lower animals is the employment 
of the dried poison in the smallest fatal .dose, .whereby plenty of 
time is afforded the remedy to manifest its effects. 

The following are Fontana’s deductions regarding the physio- 
logical action of the poispn, and they are well , worthy of notice. 

First, he asserts, that tfte poison has no direct action upon 
the nerves — that they neither arc affected, nor are they the vehicle 
by which any change is. wrought in the animal, «On the other 
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hand, it is proved, that the blood is the medium by which the body 
is affected. He, however, considered that the changes were op 
the blood alone, and that death was the result of its spontaneous 
coagulation. This tlreory is opposed to facts, as he himself states 
iii the first p>art of his work. The heart, he says, is- the last affected. 
This is certainly true when the smaller doses are injected, but in the 
larger, death occurs from the heart’s being suddenly tetanized. 

He modifies his theory regarding the effect of the poison on 
muscular irritability, and states : a I did not know whenf I wrote Mie 
first part of this work that the venom* of the Vtpep has no 9 action 
on the nerves, and that, when it is introduced (into the blood, it 
kills an animal in a few instants. It is ndt that in effect the irrita- 
bility is not diminished* in the animal that has been bit, and that 
it is not even destroyed iu a little time, but this is rather an effect 
than a cause, and is a consequence of the change caused in the 
blood by the venom rather than an effect of the venom* on the 
muscular fibres.” 

There is an undoubted* change in the blood (if only mechanical 
by the presence df the venom), but this change is certainly not 
spontaneous coagulation. On the contrary, the blood is generally 
found fluid. And although the venom may not act on an- exposed 
sciatic nerve, because it is not capable of absorbing the poison, 
still it is quite different when the fluid on which this nerve 
depends vfor its vitality, is radically, 'altered. Moreover, Fontana’s 
experiments on c the spinal cord seem to indicate that* the poison 
certainly has some direct action on the nerve-centres, and experi- 
ments recently made by Drs. Fayrer aud* Brunton appear to prove 
beyond doubt that, on the one hand, the peteon acts through the 
blood on the great nerve-centres, peripheries, and feven the muscles 
themselves, leading to paralysis of the muscles of respiration, etc., 
and consequent death by asphyxia, and on the other baud, through 
the blood on the heart, causing it to cease to act in systole ; these 
different results being dependent on the quantity of poison injected, 
and the manner of its injection. 

The treatment that at present enjoys such < a reputation in 
Australia, and, which is generally believed tqbave originated with 
Dr. Halford, was in great repute in Italy nearly a oentury ago as 
the following extract from a letter* from Fontana to M. Gibelin 
will show: — 

“It is very true that ©or Italian journals report cures by 
ammonia injected into the veins of persons bitten by the viper ; 
and it is also true that these cases partake of the marvellous, and 
almost of the miraculous. It appears, pwreover, that certain 
individuals have had great pleasure in assuring the public that a 

* Medical Times and Gazette, August 23rd, 1873. 
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true specific against the poison has been discovered, that which I 
•had sought iu vain for many years, and which with philosophical 
.candour I had declared the inutility of searching for. I must 
confess that it did not occur to me that I should find a remedy in 
Medicirift Infusoria.” Fontana made some experiments atid fouud 
the treatment unsuccessful. 

The subject of snake-poisoning attracted the attention of Dr. 
Patrick Russell in 1796. His book, which was published by the 
Court of I/irectors of the East India Company, contains drawings 
and descriptions of several snakes, venomous and non-venomous, but 
principally of •the'* # latt$r. Dr. Russell performed a number of 
experiments with kraits, cobras, daboias, and the Tri meres urns 
virid, but there is little of importance to notice. He brought the 
famous Tanjore pill very prominently before the public, but it does 
not appear that he placed much faith in its efficacy. He does 
not seem to have been ver£ favorably impressed by the 
knowledge of the subject possessed J)y the members of his pro- 
fession. He says : “ It was a matter of surprise as well as of 

.regret, to find so little known on the medical history of serpents 
in a country where much might have been reasonably expected ; 
numbers of stories, it is true, were to be met with of the fatal 
effects, &s well as of singular cures of venomous bites. But such 
were in general related from memory ; the progress of the disease 
and succession of symptoms, .had either not been attended to or 
were indistinctly recollected ; # the same story 4old at different 
times; was found to vary in material circumstances and the mar- 
vellous too often found place in the narrative. It is, therefore, to 
be wished that ^ the medical gentlemen in India would in future 
bestow more attention on this subject than appears to have been 
done hitherto. Besides the Tanjore pill Dr. Russell recommends 
either immediate amputation or the ligature. 

An impression prevails that the mangoose is proof against the 
poison of the cobra, but Dr. Fayrer has shown that this animal 
succumbs to the bite of a cobra as certainly as does any other 
animal. The mangoose, if leff to itself to attack a snake, will 
invariably come off the victor, but if pushed on to the snake to 
make them fight, will probably be fatally bitten, as is recorded in 
a case by Russell. 

A mangoose was made tcy approach a " katuka rekula poda” — 
Daboia— and was accident!/ forced too near when the snake bit it 
on the shoulder, upon which, “ it seized the snake by the neck 
and held fast for fifteen seconds, the snake all the while wreathing 
round the raangoose's limbs. The instant they were separated, 
the mangoose fell down on its side as if dead.” It died in two 
hours. and a quarter, and the snake in eight hours. 

I have not seen it recorded that the mangoose g\iaws out the 

u 
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fangs of the snake, but it is a fact and has been witnessed by 
several gentlemen. < 

A. mangoose was let loose in a room with a cobra. The latter 
was gliding about the room, when the mangoose went cautiously 
up to it and slightly touched it with its nose ; the snake hissed 
gently, lifted its bead, but still went gliding on. The mangoose 
again followed as if determined to make the snake lift its head, 
for the mangoose is far too wise to attack the snake while itsihead 
is on the ground. The snake at once turned round, balanced 
itself to strike and began hissing ; it darted two or three timfcs, the 
little mangoose just stepping on one side to avoid .the blow, its 
eyes fixed intently on the enemy, its ntfse pointed and nostrils 
expanded and hair bristling, watching for an opportunity to make 
a rush and seize the snake. This skirmishing went on for some 
time ; the snake at last made a dart but before it could recover 
itself was seized by the back «of the* neck by the mangoose, 
which immediately proceeded to gnaw out the fangs on both sides. 
It then gave the snake Wo or three shakes and let it go, again 
returning £0 the attack when the snake lifted its head, and so 
on until the snake was nearly killed. As I have before observed* 
this was witnessed by several gentlemen to whom I afterwards 
showed the wounds caused by the gnawing out of the fangs. 
This was witnessed twice afterwards. 

Russell is in error in stating that aSl cobra poison is exactly alike 
in appearance. The spectacled cobra which lives in dry places has 
viscid amber-coloured poison, while the keuntiah cobra, which is 
generally found in paddy fields, has a light-colored watery poison. 

In the year 1799, we find Mr. JJoag not c only advocating the 
Abbd Fontana’s treatment of suake-poisoning the administra- 
tion of nitrate of silver and nitric acid baths, but attempting to 
establish a theory whereby to account for the efficacy of the treat-* 
meat. After telling us it would be an endless and unprofitable task 
to enumerate all the remedies that have from time to time been 
recommended, he details several which he considers the most 
worthy of notice. Amongst these he mentions human saliva which, 
w as we are informed by Seneca and the elder Pliny," enjoyed 
considerable reputation as a remedy in Viper-bite. * He also refers 
to the snake-root recommended in both India and America. 
Ammonia which had been in great repute bad apparently lost 
ground as it was then pretty generally acknowledged that it 
possessed no specific power, its only action being to stimulate 
the heart and vascular system to a gnore vigorous action, and, 
moreover, this stimulation was only temporary. These views 
thoroughly coincide with those of more recent authorities who 
have had experience in the matter. Arsenic is condemned as 
producing ver# violent results, and therefore being liable to cause 
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death. The only cases in which Mr. Boag # considered it 
•might be employed were the more desperate ones. Mercury is 
spoken of as deserving of trial, as “ much good might be antici- 
pated from its use,” though it should be given in a more conve- 
nient form than was then prescribed. 

Mr. Boag's theory was that the venom subtracted the oxygen 
of the blood, so leading to death, and he founds this theoiy on 
four arguments as he terms them ; in some of which, however, 

I cannot concur. These four arguments are : — 

lsft*— 1 “ Man, and other warm-blooded animals, exposed to an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen, quickly expire. The poisou of a 
serpent when introduced into the blood also 'causes death, but* car- 
ried into circulation by a wound, and in very small quantity, its 
operation is comparatively slow and gradual,” 

2nd. — " The appearances on dissection in both cases are 
very similar, the blood becomes of a darker colour, and coagulates 
about the heart and large vessels, the irritability of the fibres is 
nearly in the same degree destroyed, 'and the body has a strong 
tendency, in both instances, to putrescency ” 

* 3rd . — “ Dr. Mead mixed the venom of the viper, and healthy 

blood together out of the body, and he did not perceive that it 
produced any change in its appearance ; this arose from his mixing 
a small quantity of the venom with a large quantity of the blood, 
but if two or three drops of wenom be mixed with forty or fifty 
drops of bjood, it immediately* loses its vermilion colour, becomes 
black and incapable of coagulation.” 

4 th. — “ It is a very remarkable circumstance that the poison* of 
the serpent has mostfpower ov^r those animals whose blood is the 
warmest, and tbfe action of whose heart is the most lively ; while, 
on the contrary, it is not a poison to the snake itself, nor in general 
1 to cold-blooded animals. The reason appears to be this ; cold- . 
blooded animals do not require a large quantity of oxygen to 
preserve them in health, this is evident from tbe conform- 
ation of their heart, and respiratory organs, as already 
mentioned,” 

Therefore, as I have before pointed out, Mf, Boag concludes that 
death from spake-bite simply arises from the abstraction of 
oxygen from the blood. 

The first argument requires no special notice, but the second 
contains inaccuracies ; the blood may or may not coagulate in cases 
of snake-poisoning, and it certainly does not generally coagulate 
about the heart and larger vessels, nor is there usually, in my ex- 
perience, any particular tendency to rapid putrefaction in snake- 
poisoning ;* noth hat I attach much value to tbe fact, nor do I 

* I am aware that a few cases have been repqrtea. 
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believe, that general decomposition is particularly "rapid after 
death from suffocation. It is true that blood remains fluid if mixed 7 
with a large quantity of snake-pcfison, but it must be remembered* 
that in the human body the relative dilution is not 3 to 50, but' 
perhaps 2 to 9,600. The questiou of the condition of the blood 
as regards fluidity is not, however, of much importance except 
from a medico-legal point of view. It is a remarkable fact that 
while the blood of a dog poisoned by venom coagulates alter death, 
that of a human being remains permanently fluid. 

The fourth argument is most remarkable. Mr. Boag ob&erves 
that a poisonous suake is protected from the effects of its own 
poisop, by its physical conformation, which^enables the animal to 
live with a very small amount of oxygen. Unfortunately for 
this argument, however, venomous and non-venomous snakes do 
not differ anatomically, and yet the venom of the former will kill 
the latter. Mr. Boag is also in cjror in stating that the poison is 
not generally fatal to cold-blooded animals. Although its action is, 
of course, somewhat sloweis it is none the less fatal. I would 
not be understood to mean that de-oxidation of the blood to some 
extent is not a result of snake-poisoning — I believe it is — but that * 
it is not the cause of death. 

The treatment, Mr. Boag recommends is interesting. The prin- 
ciple is the speedy oxygenation of the system, and the means to 
this end, are the following : — < 

“ External treatment ,’ ” which be divided into local and 

gcneial ; first, subtion of the wound as recommended ‘by Celsus. 
This measure should not be omitted though Mr. Boag docs rmo 
think it is very successful. Mr. JBoag evidently believed with 
Celsus that this proceeding can be adopted with perfect safety to 
the operator, but that it is not so, has been proved by Dr. Fayrcr 
and others ; undoubtedly, the risk is slight, but still it exists. 

The next measures are the ligature and scarification of tho 
wound, which should then be washed with a weak solution of 
lunar caustic and water, a warm bath acidulated with nitric acid 
just sufficiently to irritate the skin. This bath should, be continued 
at intervals, and lastly, the administration of nitrate of silver m 
half-grain dos&, and “a more highly oxygenated atmosphciu 
might be breathed by means of a pneumatic apparatus adopted 
for the purpose as recommended by l3r. Beddocs . 9 

Curiously enough, after recommending the above, Mr/ Boag 
made some experiments, every one unsuccessful. And yet w<s 
rind him stating that “ I am of opinion that the method of 
cure mentioned in the foregoing essay is most rational, and the 
most likely to succeed in preventing death as well as the other bad 
consequences which sometimes follow the bite of a serpent that is 
not mortal.” 
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It is difficult to understand on what grounds Mr. • Bong 
aomes to a conclusion so directly opposed to the result of his 
experiments. 

In 1801, the ammonia treatment again found an advocate in 
Mr. John Williams. He evidently was a' staunch believer in its 
efficacy, as fle observes : “ The following statement of facts relative 
to the cure of persons bitten by snakes selected from a number of 
cases which have come within my own knowledge, requires no 
prefatory introduction ; as it points out the means of obtaining 
the greatest self-gratification the human mind is capable of 
experiencing, that of the preservation of the life of a fellow 
creature, and snatching hfm from the jaws of death, by a method 
which every person is capable of availing himself of." Professor 
Halford could not have written in a more laudatory tone of the 
system of treatment he so persistently advocates. As ho system 
of treatment is complete withouUa theory, Mr. Williams stirs one 
up from the depths of his imagination, which, though somewhat 
weak and obscure, is still a theory. He observes that, “ as the 
poison diffuses itself over the body by the returning venous blood, 
’* as proved by the effects of a ligature placed between the wound 
and heart, destroying the irritability and rendering the system* 
paralytic, «it is probable that volatile caustic alkali in resisting 
the disease of the poison, does not act so much as a specific 
in destroying its quality, as* by counteracting the effect on the 
system by stimulating the fibres, and preserving that irritability 
which it tends*to destroy." 

In other words, the ammonia does not act chemically 
upon the poison, but? it counteracts its effects physiologically. 
What these effect# arc and how the ammonia counteracts them, 
Mr. Williams does not inform us. 

• He then gives seven cases, of which only one terminated 
fatally. 

The first case was only a supposed case of snake-bite. The 
second was that of “ an old woman of the Brahman caste, who was 
bitten between the thumb and finger, by a cobra." She became 
“ speechless and convulsed, with locked-jaws, and a profuse dis- 
charge of saliva Running from the mouth." Mr. Williams gave 
her .two drachms of “ volatile caustic alkali spirit, when she 
evidently got better " and perfectly recovered in about* half an 
hour. T’he Brahman of the house would not allow the snako to 
be killed " ' 

* The third case is not devS$rving of notice. 

The fourth case is the following : — “ In July 1784?, the wife of a 
servant of mine was bitten by a cobra di^capello on the outside 
of 'the little toe of her right foot. In a few minutes she became 
convulsed , particularly about the jaws and { hroat , with 
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continued gnashing of the teeth. She dt first complained of a 
numbness extending Jrom the wound upwards, but no ligature 
was applied to the Limb. About sixty drops of the volatile caustic 
alkali spirit were given to her in water , by forcing open hey * 
mouth which was strongly convulsed : in about seven minutes 
the dose ivas repeated , when the convulsions left her , <ftid in three 
more she became sensible and spoke to those who attended her. 
A few drops of spirit had also been applied to the wonnd .. The 
snake was killed and brought to rrte , which pvaoed to be a 
cobra di capello” p 

The other cases are equally wonderful except the last which 
terminated fatally ! e 

The administration of ammonia was again advocated in 
1809,. by Dr. Macrae, who was himself bitten by a cobra ; he took 
il thirteen spoonfuls of the ammonia. 0 

In 1825, Mr. Breton performed a series of experiments with 
the cobra, daboia, and bungarus fasciatus, and arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — ‘ 

Firstly \ — “ Although the effect of the venom of a serpent trfay be 
for several hours very evident, an animal is capable, without any 
remedy whatever, of surviving its action ; for the day after being 
bitten, the dog remaiued several hours apparently in? a dying 
state, but in the course of the following day recovered perfectly. 0 
Secondly. — After the first* or second emission of the poison it 
becomes too , weak to destroy even a whelp , three parts 
grown.” 

Here Mr. Breton has mistaken the quantity for the quality ; 
it is not that the poison is too weak , but the quantity too small. 
But we have instances on record in which several dogs have been 
killed in succession by one cobra, and a case is cited by Dr. 
Chevers, in which three men died, and one became much affected 
by the bites of one krait. 

Thirdly. — “ An innoxious snake can be killed by the venom of 
a poisonous snake 0 

Fourthly. — “ Rabbits and pigeons are killed m t two or three 
minutes, and t full-grown dogs in fifteen or twenty. 0 

Fifthly. — "A poisonous snake is unsusceptible, of the poison of 
anpther snake. 0 Mr. Breton was evidently a very careful observer. 

Vol. ft of the “ Medical and Physical Transactions of the. Cal- 
cutta Society/' contains an article “ on the treatment of persons 
bitten by venomous shakes, by Donald Butter, Esq., M.D. The 
author has such faith in his mode of treatment that he has, I believe, 
recently reprinted his paper and circulated it gratis. After referring 
briefly to the essays by*Messrs. Williams and Boag, he says : " As 
I thought it probable that some of my professional brethren, w|jo 
have had opportunities of seeing such cases, might have been 
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in the habit of employing a more active treatment, I endeavoured 
•in a letter printed in the Calcutta John Bull of the 20th Octo- 
ber 1823, to draw their atteution*to the general advantage which 
would arise from a publication of the results of their practice.” To 
this letter there appears to have been little response by the medical 
profession* * I)r. Butter recommends the administration of opium, 
braudy, and sulphuric aether, and this treatment is founded on the 
hypothesis that the heart and arterial system are principally affected. 
In this theory, however, f cannot concur, as it is in overwhelming 
doses oftly — when uo remedy would be of the slightest avail* — that 
the poison acts principally on the heart, “causing its action to 
cease in systole” (Fayrer*and Brunton). This plan of treatment 
appears to have been advocated by Mr. Latta. Dr. Butter besides 
recommending extreme caution, also speaks favourably of the use 
of the ligature, dry-cupping and suction of the wound. I have 
tested the efficacy of this treatment on the lower animals, but found 
it as unsuccessful as Fontana did nearly a hpndred years ago. 
Dr. Butter admits that the species of snake " was ascertained 
in one or two instances only," but supposes they were cobras. 
‘The following case quoted by Dr. Butter is interesting, but some 
of the symptoms, so far as they are described, appear to be more 
the result#of the treatment than the effects of snake-poisoning. 

The case is as follows : — 

“April 22nd, 1825. — Soobhan Khan, Sipahee, 6th Company, 
Goruckhpore Light Infantry, aged^ibout 18 years. About 55 minutes 
after midnight? bitten in the left instep and shin by a snake 
supposed, (the italics are mine) from its size, to be a cobra do capel- 
lo, at one o'clock five^ninutes, 4 .M., and when brought to me, was 
speechless and insensible, but had the power of moving his legs. 
Ligature instantly applied, and R J Opii drachm 1 with brandy 
ounce 1, and spirit nienth, pip 10 minims, administered; pulse 
hardly perceptible either in the heart or arteries ; surface cold, 
made to walk about between two men. At 1-10 minutes, heat 
aiid circulation returning. At 1-J5 minutes, syncope. Gave a 
second dose s^s above, soon after which circulation again returned, 
and at 1-20 minutes he was* perfectly well and described very 
clearly the manner in which the accident happened. He now 
walked about unassisted ; and at 1-35 minutes, half an hour after 
he took the first dose, I removed the ligature as 1 had been in the 
habit of doing when the patients had completely ' recovered. At 
1-40 minutes he suddenly fainted ; ligature, was instantly re-applied, 
and a third dose, as above, given and the wounds well washed with 
hot water. Circulation still continuing very weak with foaming at 
the mouth, occasional syncope, and convulsive twitches of the 
arms ; at 1-45 minutes a fourth, and at 2 A.M, a fifth dose, all in 
the above proportions were given ; after which he rapjdly recovered 
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from all symptoms of collapse, but still complained of giddiness 
which I now ascribed to the medicines as his pulse was full and' 
regular” (evidently the man was becoming intoxicated). “His 
wounds were again well washed with hot water, and at about 3 A.M. 
he became slightly delirious” ( ? intoxicated) <f his imagination 
being haunted with the idea of a snake coming to attack him.” 
This youth took 500 minims of tincture of opium. Dr. Butter 
concludes by stating that he gave the man three ounces of Epsom 
salts. As far as one can judge from the description, I 'must. admit 
that this case is as unlike a genuine case of snake-poisoning as 
any I have ever seen or read. Dr. Butte?*, after trial, con- 
derrfns Mr. William’s treatment, the administration of ammonia, 
which was said by him never to fail, as being sound in prin- 
ciple, but unsuccessful in practice; while it is true that the 
natives of India suppose that opium-eaters are more proof 
against snake-poison than othtfr people, there can be no doubt 
from recent experiments carried on in the most systematic manner 
that the drug is useless in cases of snake-poisoning. 

A curious effect is said sometimes to follow the bite of a snake : — . 

In 1855 Mr. Souberran published the case of a gentleman who 
liaviug been bitten by a viper in the year 1849, asserted that, lie 
still experienced attacks of rather severe pain in the aim bitten 
with sensations of lassitude and malaise ; these symptoms recur - 
ring every year in the month of April and lasting a month. 

Dr. Demeurat relates the following instance of a similar occur- 
ence : — “ A woman was bitten by a viper in the right forearm 011 
the 28th May 1824. She suffered at the time from nausea and 
vomiting, headache and chilliness. • The arm**also became swollen 
and a dark red patch, covered by a large bleb, formed at the spot 
which was bitten. This affection extended across the forearm, and 
a large quantity of serosity exuded daily from the furrows* 
between the hulloe. Beneath the raised epidermis was a thick 
false membrane. After eighteen months this rnernbraue became 
black and dry and the woman tore, it off in one piece. The skin 
beneath was red, but soon recovered its healthy appearance. This 
was in November 1826. The next *y ear ou May the 28th the 
eruption returned, and continued till November, r These pheno- 
mena repeM themselves each year, commencing about the same 
day ” Dr. Demeurat does not say that he has witnessed the 
phenomena. (“ Year Book of Medicine and. Surgery,” 1863.) 

This annual recurrence of symptoms does not appear to be 
confined to cases of snake-bite, as Livingstone (“ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa ”) mentions a case of the 
bite of a lion, in which it occurred. Livingstone says, after 
describing a fight with a lion, in which he took the most prominent 
part, a wouftid from this animal’s teeth resembles a gunshot 
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wound ; it is generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
■discharge and pains are felt in the part periodically etfer afterwards. 
1 had on a tartan jacket on thfe occasion, . and I believe that it 
wiped off all the virus from the teeth that pierced, the flesh, for 
my two companions in this affray have both suffered- from the 
peculiar pains, while I have escaped with only the inconvenience 
of a false joint in my limb. The man whose shoulder was wound- 
ed, showed me hi* wound actually burst forth afresh on the' 
same month of the following year. This curious point deserves, 
the attention of inquirers.” 

The famous snaj^-stone has long been in repute in Asia, but it 
was never credited with* any efficacy in- cases of viper-bite in* 
Europe. In 1662, some specimens were taken from India by three 
Franciscan friars and deposited in the museum of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, where they came under the notice of Redi. It was, 
believed that the stone was. found jn the head of a snake. Taverini 
and Kempfer, however, considered it to be an artificial fabri- 
cation. Dr. Alexander Stuart stated (1 >49-50) that it was made of 
the burnt bones of tlie small buffalo. Captain Herbert says, he 
’"obtained one from the people of Jowalins, who said it was found 
with detritus in the valley of the Satlej. Calculi taken from the 
stomach.and intestines of different animals are sometimes used as 
snake-stones. There are, no doubt, many kinds, all equally useless.* 

Dr. Davy, in 1839, published an account of some experiments he 
performed with some of die poisonous snakes of Ceylon (Physiolo- 
gical and hftatomioal Researches) - y and in his <f 'conclusions and 
general remarks ” points out that " the principal seat of the 
diseased action are the lungs,” but he appeared to think fhat this 
action is confined to cases of* viper snake-bite. He believed' 
that the virus of colubrine snakes, acts primarily and principally 
•on the blood and muscles, tending to coagulate the former, and. 
convulse and paralyze the latten He was erroneously of opiniou 
that the bite of the daboia is generally more dangerous than that 
of the cobra. { * * 

: • ---» — il ■ — Jd- 

• Dr. Davy*truly says : — “ Too ot fen , another of cRatyf&nd tfye thifd pnn - 
medieines have got into repute as anti cipally of vegetabefynatter ; s thi$ last 
dotes from being given in slight cases, resembled a bezoak Alfa of themif ex- 
in • which recovery would have taken cepting the first, possessed of a sup fit 
place without medical treatment , — absorbent poweir) were quite ikert , and 
beneficial changes that were due merely incapable of having qny, effect, ececlu- 
to tne preservative powers of the consti - sive of that which they might produce 
tution. The reputation that many as superstitious medicine on 'the 
Indian medicines, and especially that imagination of a patient The first 
snake-stones have * acquired , affords kind of stone referred to by , Dr. Davy 
striking proof of the preceding re - was manufactured by the Monks of 
marks : of three different kinds of Manilla, who earned on o' lucrative 
these stones which f have examined , trade in them with Indian merchants ,• 
one consisted of partially burnt bone , 
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At no perio 3 has the subject of snake-poisoning received so much 
attention as it has during the past eight or ten years. Drs. Fayrer c 
aqd Shortt in India, Dr. Weir Mftchell, in America, Dr. Halford, 
in Australia, and Dr. Brunton — in conjunction with Dr. Fayrer — 
in England, have all been labouring in the hope of finding that 
which has baffled the ingenuity of ages, and which, if found, would 
bo an inestimable boon to mankind. Although no antidote has 
been discovered, much good work has lately been done rs regards 
the physiological action of the poison, and if there be in existence 
a remedy, the more intimately we become acquainted with tho 
modus operandi of snake-poison, the more likely are our efforts 
to bq crowned with success. 

According to Drs. Fayrer and Brunton, who lately read an ex- 
haustive paper on the subject before the Royal Society, the poisdn 
may kill in either of four ways : 

Firstly . — By tetanizing the heart, and so stopping the cirula- 
tion of the blood. 

Secondly . — By paralyzing the muscles of respiration, and so 
giving rise to asphyxia. 

Thirdly , — By a combination of the two former conditions. 

Fourthly . — By giving rise to septicaemia. 

It is much to be regretted that some experimenters Jiave so 
unwisely advocated, and in the strongest terms, a certain treat- 
ment which has not stood the test of an impartial investigation ; 
and it seems difficult to undei stand, granting them honesty of 
purpose and common sense, how they could have arrived at con- 
clusions so diametrically opposed to facts. 

I am not at liberty to enter more t fully into an account of the 
theories, &c., of the more recent experimenters, as I should be anti- 
cipating the report of the Commission appointed by Government., 
of which I am a member. I hope, however, that this humble * 
attempt to put into a concise form all the available literature of 
the subject, will be a means of saving future investigators from 
falling into the very common error of advocating and expounding 
exploded theories, and perpetuating exposed fallacies. t 

VINCENT RICHARDS, m.d. 



Art. IV.— THE PAL KINGS OF BENGAL. 

By E. Vesey Westmacott, b.a., oxon., Bengal civil service, 

BENG. AS. SOC., R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 

S EARCHING through the literature of India, where each i 
generation has taken the legends handed down from the 
preceding one, and passed them on to its successor with a garnish 
of its own, with ngw form and colouring, and, frequently, lengthy 
interpolation, designed# to strengthen, by the weight of false 
tradition, the political party or class to which the editor belonged, 
we seek wearily for truth, for even* a trace of truth, and we find 
scarcely an indication that a tradition of history remains. Few 
though they be, there are such indications, alongside of utterly 
groundless fables. For instance, in the quarrel between Vasishta 
and Viswamitra, recorded in the Ramayana, the list of tribes called 
into existence by the marvellous cow, as allies of the Brahman 
• priest against the military Kshatriya doubtless preserves a tradition 
of a struggle in India in which those foreign tribes were really . 
invited # to interfere. Even the fruitless attempt made by the 
vulture Jatayus to rescue the wife of Rama from her ravisher may 
indicate a war between parties to whom no clue remains. 

Such are, however, the scatft^ materials for the history of India, 
which her* cfwn literature provides, but we have also, for times 
before the Mahomedan conquests, some traditions preserved by 
Mahomedan writers#of a later age, and rare enough, but whero 
they exist moat valuable, some contemporaneous inscriptions in 
stone, some grants engraved on copper-plates, and some notices 
• by foreign travellers, Greek, Arabian, or Chinese who, from time to, 
time, visited India. 

For the period of the Pal dynasty in Bengal, these fragmentary 
pieces of evidence are unusually numerous, and more than one 
attempt has been made to compile from them a consecutive 
account of *the dynasty. That of Christian Lassen, in the third 
volume of his Indische Alterthumskunde is a w3rk of laborious 
research, and* even those who do not feel inclined to accept his 
ingenious deductions, must acknowledge gratefully the mass of 
evidence which he has brought together. Baboo Rajeudro Lai 
Mitra, whom I have to thank fotf%eferences to records of this 
dynasty in the Asiatic IJesearches, has done similar work in an 
appendix to Mr. Broadley's note on the antiquities of Nalanda. 

Doctor Buchanan, in his history of the district of Dinagepoor,* 
says that tlje traditions of the country place after Virot Raja, a 

* A pud Maitiu's Eastern India,” vol. ii, p* 612 . 
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dynasty of pripces bearing the common name of Pal, of whom he 
said that many works were to be, seen in Dinagepoor. He was told 
that on a certain occasion twelve persons, of very high distinction, 
and mostly named Pal, came from the west country to perform a 
religious ceremony in the Korotoya river, but arrived too late, and, 
as the next season for performing this ceremony was twelve years 
distant, they, in the interval, took up their abode here, built palaces 
and temples, dug tanks, and performed many other gicat works. 
They are said to have been of a tribe called Bhooinha. to 
which also the Rajas of Benares and Bettiya belong, and Doctor 
v Buchanan, taking Captain Wilford^s date, of A e .D. 1017 *for Bho 
Pal or Mohee Pal, whom he considers identical, and the first of the 
dynasty, conjectures that in that year, his country being disturbed 
by the invasion of the Sultan Mahmood, who took Kasee, and 
penetrated far into Bengal, Mohee Pal retired to this remote part 
of the country, with his family and principal officers, and that it 
is probable that, according to tradition, they returned again to the 
west after a few years stay and after the terror of the Mahomedan 
invaders had subsided. 

I have transcribed this tradition, because others may trace more 
in it than I can \ I attaoh very little value to the traditions 
Doctor Buchanan collected. * c 

Abool Fazil, writing the Ayeen Akbaree about AD. 1600, 
mentions seven princes, whom he/ calls of the Kayasth caste, 
bearing the nam£ of Sen, the last «of whom we know to have beeu 
hurled from the throne of Bengal by the Mahomedans A.D. 
12t)3.+ « Before these Sens, whom he makes reign for 106 years, 
he places ten princes of the name of Pal/whom he also calls 
Kayasth, as follows : — 


J. 

Bho Pal, reigned 

... 55 

years. 

2. 

Dhor Pal „ 

... 95 

* > 

3. 

Deo Pal „ 

... 83 

)> 

4. 

Bhoopot Pal 

... 70 

n 

5. 

DhonpotPal „ 

.. 45 

tt 

6. 

Bikon Pal „ 

... 75' 

n 

7. 

Jai Pal „ 

... 98 

tt 

8. 

Raj Pal „ 

... <98 

tt 

9. 

Bhog Pal, his brother 

... 5 

tf 

10. 

Jog Pal, son, of No. 9, reigned 

... 74 

ft 


Before the Pals Abool fell places another dynasty which 
he calls Kayasth, of eleven kings reigning for 714 years, the first 
of whom he calls Udsoor, or Adisoor. { The lepgth of the reigns 

* Asiatic Researches, vol ix, p. 203, of Delhi, page 8. . 
t I take the date fixed by Mr. K. J Gladwin’s translation of Ayeau 
Thomas, Chronicle of Pathan Kings Akbaree, vol. ii., page 20, 
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assigned to the Sens is not improbable, but the average of .si Ay- 
\iine years to a reign, which he gives to the Pals, is tbo great even 
for Indian families, where a man is frequently succeeded, not by 
his own son, but by a child adopted on nis decease by his widow, 
and generally ten or twelve years of age. If there were only 
ten princes of the name, they can hardly have reigned more 
than 250 years. Abool Fazil can only be said to have preserved 
a tradition that ten Pal princes had ruled in Bengal in the order 
given, uutihabout the year A/D. 1100, which allows 103 years 
for th8 Sen dynasty before the Mahomedan conquest. Captain 
Wilford* says that* the list of kings of Bengal in the Ayeen 
Akbaree was formed by ffainas, who placed the beginning of^the 
Kalee Yoog in the year 1078 B.C., and then altered by the 
followers of Brahma, who place it 3100 B.C., and lengthened 
reigns accordingly. I shall presently have more to say relative to 
the position which Abool Fazil assigns to the Pal dynasty, after 
Adisoor, and before Bolal Sen. 1 will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of some of the contemporaneous evidence which we possess, 
^the earliest of which appears to be the grant of- land, engraved 
*on a copper plate, found at Monghyr by Colonel Watson. 
A translation by Mr. Charles Wilkins, made A.D. 1781, was 
published at page 123 of the first volume of Asiatic Besearches, 
with notes by Sir William Jones : — 

“ Deb Pal Deb. — Prosperity? — His wishes are accomplished ; his 
" heart is steadfast in the cause of others ; he walks in the path 
“ of virtue. May the achievements of this fortunate prince cause 
“ innumerable blessings to his people. By displaying the strength 
“ of his genius, he haili discovei^d the road to all human acquire- 
“ ments ; for beirfg a Soogot, he is lord of the universe. 

“ Go Pal, king of the world, possessed matchless good for- 
* tune. He was lord of two brides, the earth and her wealth. 

“ Dy comparison of the learned he was likened unto Preetoo, Sogo, 

' and others, and it is credited.” 

Here Sir William Jones notes that Mr. Wilkins has omitted 
the translation, and supplies the defect as follows 
" “ By whom, having conquered the earth as far as the 
“ ocean, it was^eft, as being uDprofitably seized ; s8 he declared, 

“ and his elephants, weeping, saw again in the forests their kindred, 

“ whose eyes were full of tears. 

<f When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were 
“ so filled with the dust of their feet, that the birds of the air 
“ could rest upon it. # 

“ He acted according to what is written in the Shastra, 

% “ and obliged the different sects to conform to their proper 


* Page 208 , vol, ix., Asiatic Kesearches, (octavo edition). 
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“ ifmQts. He was blessed with a sou, Dhormo Pal, wliou he 
“ became independent of his forefathers, who are in heaven r . 
“ His elephants moved lik^ walking mountains, and the 
“ earth, oppressed by their weight and mouldered into dust, found 
“ refuge in the peaceful heavens. 

“ He went to extirpate the wicked and plant the good, and 
“happily his salvatiou was effected at the same time, for his 
“ servants visited Kedar, and drank milk according to *he law, and 
“ they offered up their vows, where the Ganges joins the ocean, and 
“ at Qokorna, and other places. K 

“ When he had completed his conquests, * he released all the 
4< rebellious princes he had made captive/*and each returned to his 
“ own country laden with presents, reflected upon thisgeneiousdeed, 
“ and longed to see him again, as mortals remembering a pre-exis- 
“ tence, wish to return to the realms of light. 

“This prince took the hand of the daughter of Porobol, 
“ Raja of many countries, whose name was Rona Debee ; and' ho 
“ l>ecame settled. v 

“The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
“ opinions of her, some said it was Lokhee herself in her shape, 
“ others that the earth had assumed her form ; many said it was the 
“ Rajas fame and reputation, others that a household goddess 
“ had entered his palace, and her wisdom and virtue set her 
“ above all the ladies of the court. * 

“ This virtuous and praise worth y r princess bore a $on. Deb Pal 
“ Deb, as the shell of the ocean produces the pearl.* 

• “ In c whose heart there is no impurity ; of few words, and gentle 
u manners ; and who peaceably inherited the kingdom of his father 
“ as Bodheesotwo succeeded Soogot. ' 

“ He who, marching through many countries making conquests, 
“ arrived with his elephants in the forests of the mountains cff 
“ Vindhya, where, seeing again their long lost families, they mixed 
“ their mutual tears ; and who going to subdue other princes, his 
“ young horses meeting their females at Kamboj they mutually 
“ neighed for joy. 

“ He who has opened again the road of liberality, which was 
“first marked out in the Kreeto Joog by J^plee; in which 
“ Bhargob walked in the Treta Joog, which was cleansed by 
“Korno in the Dwapor Joog, and was again choked up in the 
“Kalce Joog, after the death of Sokodweesee. 

“ He who conquered the earth from the source of the Ganges 
“ as far as the well-known bridge, which was contructed by tho 
“ enemy of Dosasyo, from the river of Lukheekool, as far as the 
“ ocean of the habitation of Boroon. 

“ At Mood-go-gheeree where is encamped his victorious army, 

“ across who^p river a bridge of boats is constructed for a road ; 
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" which is mistaken for a chain of mountains, where immense herds 
‘*of elephants, like thick black cloiids, so darken the fact? of day, 
“ .that people think it the season of the rains ; whither the princes 
“ of the north send so many troops of horse, that the dust of their 
“ hoofs spreads darkness on all sides ; whither so many mighty* 
“ chiefs of Jumboodweep resort to 4 - pay their respects that the 
“ earth sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. 
“ There Deb Pal Deb (who walking in the footsteps of the mighty 
“Lord of the great Soogots, the great commander, Raja of 
“ Mahafajas, Dhormo Pal Deb, is of the great Soogots, a great 
“ commander, and fiaja of Maharajas) issues his commands 
“To all the inhabitants* of the town of Meseeka, situated* in 
“ Krimila in the province of Srinogor, which is my own property, 

“ and which is not divided by any land belonging to another ; to 
“all Ranok and Rajpootra, to 'the Omatyo, Maha-karta-kritika, 
“ Maha-dondo-naik, Maha-pratihar, Maha-samonta, Mahadow- 
“sadhona, Maha-koomaramatya, to the Promatree, and Soro- 
“ bhonga; to the Rajastaniya, Ooporeeko,, Dasaporadheeko, Chowrod 
“dhoroneeko, Dandeeko, Dondapaseeko, Sowlkeeko, Qowlmeeko, 

“ Kyotropo, Prantopalo, Kothtopalo, and Kandarokyo ; to the Toda, 

“ Jooktoko and the Beeneejooktoko ; to the keeper of the elephants, 
“ horses, and camels ; to the keeper of the mares, colts, cows, 
“buffaloes, sheep, and goats; to the Dootoprysoneeko, Goma- 
“gomeeko, and Obheetworomadp; to the Beesoypotee, Toropotee, 

“ and Toreekp. * t 

“ To the different tribes, Gowr, Malob, Khoso, Hoon, Koleeko, 

“ Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto, to all other of our subjects, who are 
“not here specified, add to the. inhabitants of the neighbouring 
“ villages, from the Brahman and fathers of large families, to tho 
“ tribes of Medo, Ondhoroko, and Chondalo. 

’ “ Be it known that I have given the abovementioned town of 
“ Meseeka, whose limits include the fields where the cattle graze, 
above and below the surface, with all the lands belonging to it, 

“ together with all the mango and modhoo trees, all its waters and 
“ all their banks and verdure, all its rents and tolls, with all fines 
• “ for crimes and rewards for catching thieves. In it Jhere shall be 
“no molestation, no passage for troops, nor shall any one 
“.take from it the smallest part. I give likewise everything 
“that has been possessed by the servants of the Raja. I 
“ givo the earth and sky, as long as the sun and moon shall 
, “ last : except, however, such lands as have been given to God, and 
“ to the Brahmans, which they have long possessed and now enjoy. 

“ And thatthc glory of my father and mother, and my own fame, 

, “ may be increased, I have caused this sason to be engraved and 
“ granted unto the great Botho Beehkorato MeeSro, who has acquired 
‘all the wisdom of books and has studied the Vedas uivlor Oslayono , 
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u who- is descended from Owpomonyobo ; who is the son of the^ 
“ learned and immaculate Botho Borahor&to, and whose grandfathel 
“ was Botho Beesworato, learned in the Veda>8 and expert in per- 
" forming the Jog. 

“ Know all the aforesaid, that, as* bestowing is meritorious, so- 
“ taking away deserves punishment ; wherefore leave it as I have 
“ granted it. Let all his neighbours and those who till the ground, 

“ be obedient to my command. What you have formerly been aocus- 
“ tomed to perform and pay, do it unto him in all things. Dated 
“ in 33rd tiombot, and 21st day of the month of Margo. ' 

“ Thus speak the following slokesfrom the Dfoormo Onoosason : — 
* ‘ h — Rama hath required, from time to'time, of ’all the Rajas that 
“may reign, that the bridge of their beneficence be the same and 
“ that they do continually repair it. 

“ * 2. — Lands have been granted by Sogor and many other Rajas ; 
u and the fame of their deeds devolves to their successors. 

“ 1 3.— He who dispossesses any one of his proparty, which I myself, 
u or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, grow rotten in 
“ ordure, with his forefathers. 

“ ( 4. — Riches and the life of man are as transient as drops oi 
" water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O man, do 
u not attempt to deprive another of his reputation/ 

“The Raja, for the public good, hath appointed his virtuous son 
“RajyoPal, to the dignity of Jowbo Raja. He is in both lines of 
“ descent illustrious, and hath acquired all the knowledge of his* 

“ father.” 

^Sir William Jones, in bis notes to Mr. Wilkins’ translation, 
doubts whether the term Soogot cpuld be cov recti y applied to a fol- 
lower of the Booddhist prophet of that name,* Saugot being the 
proper term, and, therefore, thinks that the translator should have 
applied the first couplet, which is panegyric, to Booddha, who rs 
called Soogot, and not to the Raja, Deb Pal Deb. Be that as it 
may, the indication is unmistakeable that the Raja was a Bood- 
dhist, but the respectful mention of the Brahmans, and regard 
for their rights as landed proprietors seem to me to ipdi&ate rather 
a foreign monarch who, though of another religion, was not a . 
violent opponent of Brahmamsin, than one o^. an indigenous 
dynasty, which had subverted a previous Brahmanical one upon 
the plea of religious reform. It is true that the expressions 
referred to may have been prompted by a Brahmanical scribe, 
rather than by Deb Pal himself, as it is quite in accordance with 
Indian custom for foreign invaders, at> least after two or three 
generations, to have availed themselves of the services of the natives 
of the country, but the scribe would not have dared to make use of 
such expressions bad his master been not only not a Brahmanist, 
but a religion^ opponent of Brahmanism. 
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Deb Pal, recounting the merits of his family, goes back .to bis 
•grandfather, Go Pal, in a manner which appears to indicate Go Pal 
as founder of the glory of the Hue. 1 

He seems to have overrun certain countries, supposed by the 
panegyrist to have comprised the earth, but not to have permanently 
occupied them, « 

“ He acted according tq the Shastra, and obliged all sects to 
“ conform to their proper tenets.” This is an ambiguous expression, 
and I suspect that the ambiguity arises from the fact that the scribe, 
who composed the inscription, wished to disguise as much as he 
could the overthrow.of Brahmanism by the Booddhist conqueror, Go 
Pal, although Deb Pal would not allow the religious view yf Go 
Pal's conquests to be ignored altogether. Professor Lassen* con- 
siders that he is compared with Prithoo, an old Raja of Bithoor, 
near Lucknow, who is considered as the restorer of law upon 
earth, because he introduced a reformed government- Sogor is, 
Mr. Wilkins says, an old king of Ayodhya, said to have lived in the 
second ago aud dug the livers. The inscription really tells little 
about Go Pal, except that he overran the country with a great 
army, and was a religious reformer. The Booddhism apparent in 
the introduction is that of Deb Pal, and not of his grandfather. 

Go Pal was succeeded by his son, Dbormo Pal, in whose name 
we may, I think, accept the correct form of that of Deb Pal’s pre- 
decessor, whom A bool Fazil calls Dhor Pal. The identification of 
A bool Fazil's Bit* Pal with the Go Pal of the inscription, is less 
obvious. * ]5ht>rino Pal “ went to extirpate the wfeked, and plant 
“ the good,” an expression, certainly used of a religious reformer, and, 
after accepting the submission qf neighbouring princes, he allowed 
his servants to on pilgrimage to Kedar, a place, Mr. Wilkins 
says, still renowned for sanctity in the north of Hindoostan, to 
■Gokorna, in the Punjab, and to the mouths of the Ganges. These » 
pilgrimages are said to have secured the salvation of the prince. 
Whether this was Deb Pal’s own idea, or that of the Brahman 
scribe, is not certain. 

Dhormo.Pal .married Rona Debee, daughter of a king named 
Porobol ; she was the mother of Deb Pal, who succeeded his father 
quietly. Porobol was king of Rashtrakoota ; Sir. W, Jones has 
pointed out Mr. Wilkins’ mistake in translating this word “of many 
“countries.” Professor Lassen f thinks from a calculation of 
dates that Go Pal must have been that king of Gour, who attacked 
the prince of the M&lava, but was repulsed by the Rashtlakoota 
priuce, Karkaraja the second, who died 81 5, but, although he admits 
this connection between the dynasties of Pal and Rashtrakoota, 
he appears to prefer Mr, Wilkins’ translation, or to have over- 
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looked Sir. W. Jones’ correction. The Professor has written at 
length on the Kashtrakoota dynasty. * ' 

Deb Pal made certain warlike expeditions ; his elephants re-visited 
their wild kindred in the Vindhya hills, which, in the widest sense 
of the name, include all the high land from Rajmahal to the Gulf 
of Cambay, and his horses saw their relatives in Kamboja. 

I have tried, for reasons which I shall give hereafter, to get from 
these words the meaning that king Deb Pal’s ancestors brought 
their cavalry with them from Kamboja, and that Deb Pal re-visited 
that country. I cannot, however, say that I believe this Is the 
meaning. Kamboja was the country about Ghuznee, north-west 
of India, from whicii the celebrated Kabool horses are brought in 
great numbers into India to the present day, and horses of Kam- 
boja are in the Ramayana mentioned among the wealth of king 
Dasarath, andagaiu in 'the stables 'of Ravon, as Arabian or Kabool 
horses might be "mentioned now. The words imply that Deb Pal 
pushed his conquests as far as Kamboja, but not necessarily that 
he was re-visiting the seats of his own ancestors, though his horses 
had come from that region. 

Deb Pal is said to have conquered the earth from the source 
of the Ganges to the bridge Rama’s allies threw across to Ceylon, 
and from Boroon to Lokheekool. Mr. Wilkins interprets this as 
meaning from Goojerat in the west to Lukheepoor on the Megna, 
so that Deb Pal’s conquests extended over the whole of India. 
This was, probably, a rhetorical amplification. 

The king Deb Pal writes from Moodgo-geeree, the modem 
Monghyr, Doctor Buchanan § says that though the name is - by 
some saicl to be derived from a^proper ivaine, Moodgal, it im- 
probably from the pulse Phaseolus Mungo, m6od or vnoodgo . 
The king does not seem to have lived at Monghyr, but to have 
.been encamped there, communicating with the northern bank by " 
means of a bridge of boats, and receiving the homage of tributary 
princes, notably leaders of horsemen from the north. Professor ' 
Lassen thinks Monghyr must have been the capital, but for the 
same reasons that make me think otherwise. 

The king grants the town of Meeseeka, hi Kreemeela, in the 
province of Sreebogor, which Mr. Wilkins says, is ftty ancient name 
of Patna, to one Botho Beehkorato Misro, son of Botho Borahorato, 
grandson of Botho Beeswomto, descendant of Owpomonyoboy a 
pupil of Oslayond, and learnedin the V^dab ; the grandfather is said 
to have been also expert in performing tbe ceremony called Jog. 
The surname of Miarais also that of the Brahman Prime Minister 
of the Palvltoja, who set up the Bodal pillar, which I shall mention 
presently ; he was of the Sandeelya family, and 1 therefore suspect 
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that Boctor Buchanan was wrong * in saying that the family of 
*Gautameeya takes the surname of Misra, while that of Oarga takes 
the surname of Sookla, and the Sandeelya that of Tiwartie, The 
Bodal inscription indeed says that G'arga was of the Sandeelya race, 
so Doctor Buchanans informant can hardly have been correct in 
speaking of the three Pantee of Garga, Sandeelya, and Gautameeya 
as distinct. The name of Misra seems to indicate a connection 
between the recipient of the grant, and the Piime Ministers we 
shall speak*of presently. 

Th& nature of the giant is clear enough from the translation 
given. The exception of deboottar lands, or endowments of idols, 
and grants to Brahmans,* as well as the fact of the grant being 
made probably to a Brahman, points to a Brahmanical influence 
that was already felt by the Booddhist king^ 

The date, 33 Sombot, Mr. 'Wilkins considers to be of the 
era of Vikramaditya, or 24 B.C., and Sir William Jones was of 
thG same opinion. It, however, probably, refers either to the 
year of the reign of Deb Pal, or to an* era instituted by the Pal 
kings. I believe Mr. James Piinsep read the date 123, but I have 
*not his tables by me to lefer to. Jn the facsimile the date is 132 
as Captain Wilford says on page 207, voL IX, Asiatic Researches, 
where be gives reasons for giving Deb Pal a date between A.D. 
1052 and 1059. 

The manner in which tlje grant is addressed gives some 
insight iu to Jihe construction of the government of the Pal king. 
It is addressed to the Ranak, and Rajpootra, or Royal Family ; 
to tWte Omatya, Councillor or prime Minister. -• 

Mohakarta-kritika, •* chief investigator of all things’ (Wilkins) 

‘ the highest executive officer ’ ( Lassen). 

Moha-dondo-naik, chief officer of punishments (Wilkins). 
This is the officer of justice, mentioned by Professor Lassen. 

Moha-pratee-har, chief keeper of the gates (Wilkins). 
r Moha-samanta, generalissimo (Wilkins). 

Professor Lassen says there was a Poorohit, or domestic 
priest, to perform sacrifices for the king ; I cannot make out which 
title he reads thus : then besides the commander-in^phief, and the 
minister of jugtice, he has a minister of foreign affairs, and a 
minister of court ceremonies. These I do not identify. 

Moha-dao-sadhon-sadhoneeka, chief obviator of difficulties 
(Wilkins). Professor Lassen says we find this title afterwards (T sup- 
pose he means in the Sen inscription), under the form Moha-sadhoua- 
bhaga, and he construes it* to designate a minister of public works. 

Moha-koomara-matya, chief instructor of children. Professor 
Lassen thinks he "was the tutor of the king’s children. 

— '-*$+■ 
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Promatree, peeper of the records. (Wilkins.) ' * 

Soro-bhongo, patrols. 

Kajastaneeya, ‘Viceroy’ (Wilkins).- Professor Lassen says 
this officer officiated for the monarch when he would not 
look after business for himself. 

Ooporeeko, “ superintendent / 1 of wbat, we do not know- 
Professor Lassen thinks *of the officers next mentioned. 

Dasaporadhika, investigator of crimes. 

Chowroddhoroneeka, thief-catcher. * 

Dandceko* ihace-bearer. " 

Pondo-pasceko, keeper of the instruments of punishment. 

Sowl-keeko, collector of customs (Wilkius). 

Gowl-meeko, commander of a small party. 

Kyotropo, 4 supervisor of cultivation* (Wilkius). 

Pranto-palo, * guard of the suburbs’ (Wilkins), 

Kothto-palo, * commander of a fort.’ 

Kanda-rokyo, ‘guard of the wards of the city. 

Tod&-jooktoko, chief guard of the wards. 

Beenee-jooktoko, director of affairs. 

Dooto-prysoneeko, ‘chief of the spies’ (Wilkins). 

Goma-gomeeko, messengers.’ (Wilkins). 

Obheetooromano, ‘ swift messengers.’ 

Becsoy-potee, ‘governor of a city’ (Wilkins). The phrase 
means ‘ lord of affairs,’ a vague V e rm giving no clue to the 
nature of the office. “ 

Toropotee, “ superintendent of the rivers ” (Wilkins). Professor 
La*ssen ^thinks, had to see that ferry boats were provided 
for crossing the rivers, and that another officer, by whom, I pre- 
sume, he means, 

Toreekp, chief of the boats (Wilkins) looked after the 
1 actual ferrying. 

Professor Lassen says that the inscription contains nothing 
to support Abool Fazil’s assertion that the Pals were of the ' 4 
Kayasth caste ; indeed, Abool Fazil had, probably, only the autho- 
rity of a Kayasth for saying so ; nor does tbe inscription contain 
anything to determine where was the seat of Gopal’s govern- 
ment, though I have already mentioned Professor Lassen’s sur- 
mise that he was a prince of Gour. * 

The Professor detects in Deb Pal a change, coming over 
the religious views of the dynasty. Deb Pal followed after bis 
father, as a Bodhi-satwa follows Soogata, or Booddba. Sir W. 
Jones has pointed out that Soogata does c not meab, as the Pro- 
fessor says, a Booddhist, but Booddha ; Sougofca is the word for a 
Booddbist. As to the extent of Go Pal’s conquests, the -Professor 
considers tbem exaggerated, as well as the number of tribes said 
to ba obedient /.o Deb Pal. 
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m These tribes, called upon, after the enumeration oft state officers 
to respect the Royal grant, are the Qour, Malov, Khoso, -Hoqu', 
Koleeko, Kornato, Lasato, and Bhoto ; then are mentioned the 
villagers from the Brahmans, down to the Medo, Ondhroko, and 
Chandalo. 

* Respecting the Gour, Professor Lassen says nothing. I sup- 
pose they were the people inhabiting the country which after- 
wards gave its name to the city of Gour, in the modern district 
of Maldah," built, probably, as Mahomedan historians, writing 
soon after the event, have recorded, by one of the Sen dynasty. 
Their being first mentioned is significant, and must be taken in 
connection with the titles of Gour-potee Gouradhipo, and Oour- 
eshwar, Lord of Gour, or, more probably, of the tribe called 
Goura, which we shall presently mention as applied in more 
than one inscription to the Pal kings. The Goura are enumerated in 
the # Brihat Sanhita, among the tribes inhabiting one of the regions 
into which India is divided in that treatise for astronomical pur- 
poses, but whether they are mentioned in the Ramayana, among 
■•the tribes the monkeys were to visit in their search for Seeta, I 
do not remember, nor have I here the means of reference. I 
think it probable that the country of the Goura was very much 
the same* as that which Professor Blochmann* calls Lakhnauti, 
when occupied in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, by the 
Mahomcdans, and so read the phrase, “Lord of Gour” or “ Lord 
of • the Goura ” as equivalent to® ‘king of Bengal l I conjecture 
that the Goura formed the bulk of the subjects of the Pal prince, 
and that the other tribes mentioned were either frontier tribes, 
such as the Bhqptiya, Koch, and Lepcha, or degraded, servilo 
tribes, such as the Chardal. 

. The Khasa, Professor Lassen says, lived in the Himalaya ; 
he does not believe they were subject to the Pal king. I 
Jthink they may, probably, be the people who at a period some- 
what later were driven westward down the Brahmapootra valley 
by the Shan or Ahom tribe ; and are now found in Rungpoor 
and Dinagepoor under the name of Koch or Koshyo, having 
given their namO to the Cossyah hills, Kooch Behai* and Cachar. 
There certainly a were Pal kings reigning in Rungpoor at a later 
period, and I see no reason for doubting that*the earlier Pals also 
had extended their authority to the regions where the Koch 
dwelt. How far westward the Koch had come, in Deb Pal’s time, 
we do not know. 

Respecting the Hoons, T can offer no suggestion. The Professor 
says they cannot be distinguished from the whitd Hoons. They 
first appeared on the borders of Persia in the reign of Bahram 
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Goor, who came to the throne A.D. 421, and five years afterwards 
married the 'daughter of Sadason Pah In the beginning of th6 
seventh century Cosmas Indicopleustes * has white Hoons settled 
in the Punjab, and a dynasty of thirteen Hoon kings in India is 
recorded by the Pauraniks. 

The Malava and Karnata may be supposed to have left their 
names in Malabar and Malwa and the Carnatic, whether the Pals 
really held them subject, or had merely overrun their countries, 
can only be surmised. The Koleeko may be the *Koleeto, or 
Kolito, a tribe still numerous in Assam, as Doctor Buchanatf says,f 
and of which he found some traces in Rvutgpoor, j Professor 
Lasgen thinks they may have been the Kols. 

The Lasata I cannot identify ; the Blioto, I think, are the tribe 
of North-Eastern origin, who have given their name to Bhootan. 
The Meda I do not know ; the Andhraka, Professor Lassen says 
are not the Andhra of Telingana, but a low caste. This the 
Chandal certainly are now, and as the inscription says from 
the Brahmans, as the highest, to the Meda, Andhraka, and 
(Jhandala, as the lowest, the caste is probably here referred 
to, though it may have been in earlier times a tribe subju-** 
gated by the Brahmans, and, from the menial offices in which 
they were employed, assigned the lowest place in the caste system, 

I know of no caste called Andhra or Andhraka ; there are, how- 
ever, some Telenga in Rungp'oor and Dinagepoor, a name which 
indicates a connection between ? people which gave one of its 
names to Telingana, or Andhra, and a region certainly under the 
Pal kings of Bengal. 

Professor Lassen thinks fronj, the absence of any mention 
of the Ootkala of Orissa, mentioned in anotlfer inscription as 
subdued by the Pals, that they must have been exterminated. 

I think it more probable that at the time of Deb Pal, the dynasty 
had not come in contact with them. 

The mention of the king’s son, Rajyo Pal, as Jowbo Raja, has**- 
been a great difficulty as be does not appear in any of the inscrip- 
tions as successor to Deb Pal. I think this may be explained by 
the possibility of his having died before his father. I see no 
difficulty in identifying Gopal, Dhormo Pal, and Deb Pal of this 
plate, with Abool Fazil’s Bho Pal, Dhor Pal and Deb Pal. 

There is not much more to be learnt from the Monghyr 
copper- plate. 

The second contemporary record of the Pal* kings is an in- 
scription § cut on a pillar which stands on the border be- 
tween the districts of Dinagepoor and Bogra, about forty miles 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. ix, 206. % Id., ibid, III, 628. 
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south-east from the former station. It is commortly called the 
Buddai inscription, from its neighbourhood to the Kast India 
Company's trading factory of Buddai, or JBodal, where Air. 
Charles Wilkins was stationed, in December 1780, when he 
discovered “ a decapitated monumental column, which at a little 
u distance had very much the appearance of the trunk of a cocoanut 
“ tree broken off in the middle. It stands in a swamp overgrown 
“ with weeds, near a small temple dedicated to Horogowree, whose 
image it contains * * * It is formed of a single stpne, of a dirty 
:c grey cbmplexion^ and it has lost, by accident, a considerable part 
of its original heiglftf I was told on the spot that it had, in the 
1 course of time, sunk considerably in the ground, but, upon my 
‘ digging about the foundation, I found this was not the case. At 
‘a few feet above the ground is an inscription, etc. etc/ 9 
Of the inscription,* which is in Sankrit, Mr. Wilkins gives the 
following translation, observing the resemblance of the character to 
thafof the Monghyr copper-plate of Deb Pal, and thinking it a 
work of the same period : — * 

“ I. — Veera Deb was of the Sandeelya race ; from him was 
<T descended Panchal, of whose generation was Garga born. 

“ II.— He, another Sakra, was ruler of but one quarter, and 
“ had ho authority in other regions. He, too, was defeated by 
“ Daitya chiefs, but, being a virtuous prince, he became supreme 
“ over every country without reserve, and his conduct was such that 
“ hq laughed yreehaspatee to scorn. m 

“III. — Eech£ was his wife, and, like love, she was the mistress 
lt of his heart. She was admired for the native purity of her .mind* 
“ and her beauty was liiie the light of the moon. 

“ 1 V. — In his countenance, which was like the flower of the wateis, 
“ were to be traced the lines of four sciences. The three worlds 
“ Were held in subjection by his hereditary high rank. From these 
“ two was descended a Brahman like Komolayonee, and he took unto 
‘•Himself the name of Sree Dorbha-panee.” 

“ V. (I give Sir William Jones' translation of this verse in prefer- 
ence to that of Mr. Wilkins.)-*-By whose policy the great Prince, 
“Deb Pal, made the earth tributary, from the fathejf of Reva, * 
“ whose piles of rq^ks are moist with juice from the beads of lascivious 
“ elephants, to the father of Gowree f whose white mountains aie 
“ brightened with beams from the moon of Ishwar, and as far as the 
“ two oceans, whose waters are red with the rising and with the 
“ setting sun. 

“VI. — At whose gates {although the prospect, hidden by the 
“ dust arising from the multitude of marching forces was rendered 
“ clear from the earth, being watered by constant and abundant 
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“ streams, flowing from the heads of lustful elephants of various 
“ breeds) stood, scarce visible, amongst the vast concourse of uoblesf, 
.“flocking to his standard from every quarter, Sree Deb Pal, in 
“ expectation of his submission.” * 

“ VII. — Whose throne that prince, who was the image of 
“Indra, and the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems 
“ of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of gloiy, 
“ although he had formerly been wont to offer him large sums of 
“ Peetas, bright as the lunar rays. 

“ VIII. — To him was born, of the princess Sarkara, the Brahman 
u Someswac, who was like Som ■f the offspring of Atree, and a 
“ favourite of the most high. 4 

“ IX.— He adopted the manners of Dhananjay.J and did not exult 
“ over the ignorant and ill-favoured. He spent his riches among 
“ the needy. He neither vainly accepted adulation, nor uttered 
“ honey-words. His attendants were attached by his bounty, and 
“ because of his vast talents, which the whole universe could ‘'not 
“ equal ; he was the wonefer of all good men. 

“X. — Anxious fora home and an asylum, he took the hand of 
“ Roua, a princess of his own likeness, according to the law, even as 
“ Seeb the hand of Secva, even as Haree the hand of Lakshmee. 

“XI. — From this pair proceeded into life, bursting forth like 
“ Gooha,§ with a countenance of a golden hue, the fortunate Keflara 
“ Meesra, whose actious rendered lijm the favourite of heaven The 
“ lofty diadem 4 which lie had attained, shone with faultless splen- 
u dour, kissing the vast circumfereuce of the earth. ‘His extensive 
f *powar was hard to be limited, and he was renowned for boundless 
“ knowledge, laised from his ownjnternal source. 

“XII. — The ocean of the four sciences, which had been at a 
“ single draught drank up, he brought forth again, and laughed 
u at the power of Agastya. * 

“XIII — Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gour fora long 
u time enjoyed the country of the eradicated race of Ootkal, of thV" 
“ Hoons of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer, and Goojar, 

“ whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea girt thrown. 

“ XIV. — considered his own acquired wealth the property 
“ of the needy, and his mind made no distinctjpn between the 
“ friend and the foe. He was both afraid and asnamed of those 
“ offences which condemu the soul to sink again into the .oceau of 
“ mortal birth, aud he despised the pleasures of this life, because 
“ he delighted in a supreme abode. 

* This word Sir William Joues f The moou. 
translates “ leisure,” meaning that % One of the heroes of the Maha* 
the king Deb Pal at the head of his bharat. 
army, awaited the leisure of his § Kartik. 
iniuistei. 
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“ XV.— /To him, emblem of Vreehaspotee, and to his religious 
rites, the prince Sree Soora Pal (who was a second Indra, and 
" whose soldiers were fond of wounds) went repeatedly, and that 
4 * long and happy companion of the world, which is girt with 
“ several oceans as with a belt, was wont, with a soul, purified at 
“ the fountain of faith, and his head humbly bowed down, to Bear 
“ pure water before him. 

“ XVI. — Vanwa, of celestial birth, was his consort, wit’ll whom 
" ueither the fickle Lakshmee, nor Satee, constant to her lord, 
“ were*to be compared. 

“ XVII. — She, Itkfc another Devakee* boro unto him a son of 
“ high renown, who resembled the adopted of Yasodha,f* and 
<4 husband of Lakshmee. 

“ XVIII. — This youth, by name Sree Goorava Meesra, was 
“ acquainted with all the constellations ; he resembled Ram, the son 
f< of Jamadagnee. He was another Ram. 

n XIX. — His abilities were so gre^t, that he was solicitous 
to discover the essence of things, wherefore he was greatly respcct- 
ed by the prince Sree Narayan Pal ; what other honour was 
m<t necessary ? 

“ XX. — His policy (which was of no mean capacity, and of a 
“ reputation not to be conceived), following the sense of the Vedas, 
“ was of boundless splendour, and, as it were, a descent of Dharma, 
‘‘the Genius of Justice. It }vas regulated by the example of 
ct those who trust in the power oPspeech over things future, who 
“ stand upon *the connection of family, who are in the exercise ^of 
“ paying due praise to the virtues of great men, and who ’believe 
“ iu the purity of astrology. • ' 

“XXL— In him was united a lovely pair, Lakshmee and 
“ Sasaswatee, the Disposer of Fortune, and Goddess of Science, 
“ who seemed to have forsaken their natural enmity, and to stand 
“ together pointing at friendship. 

“ XXII. — He laughed to scorn him who, in the assemblies of the 
u learned, was intoxicated with the love of argument, and confounded 
“ him with profound and elegant discourses, framed according 
“ to the doctrine of the Shasfcras ; and be spared not the man, 
“ who, because o{ his boundless power and riches, was overwhelmed 
(i with the pride of victory over his enemy in the field.*’ 

“ XXIII. (This verse is translated differently by Sir W. Jones, 
I give Mr. Wilkins' translation). — He had a yr6m b but it obsti- 
“ nately bore him ho fruit. One like hiija can hftVe no great relish 
“ for the enjoyment of life. • He ndverTwas blessed with that giver 
“ of delight, by obtaining which a man goeth unto another almoner. 
“ XXIV. — He, who was, as it were; another Valmeekefe, born in 

* te Tlae mother of Krishna* t The foster-mothi* of Krishna. 
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“ this dark age of impiety, amongst a dreadful and cruel race of 
“ mortals, was a devout man, who displayed the learning of the 
“ Vedas in books of moral tales. 

“ XXV. — His profound and pleasing language, like Qunga, follow- 
“ ing,a triple course, and constant stream, purifieth and delighteth. 

“ XXVI. — He to whom, and to those of whose generation, men 
“ were wopt to resort as it were'to Brahma, waited so in expecta- 
“ tion of being a father, that, at length he himself arrived at the 
“ state of a child. 

“XXVII. —By him was recorded here, upon this lasting 
“column, — the superior beauty of whose shaft* catchcth the eye 
“ of tfie beholder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as his 
“ own ideas which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast 
“ of Kalee, and on whose top sits Tarkshya, the foe of serpents 
“ and favourite bird of Haree, — the line of his own descent. 

“XXVIII — Garoor, like his fame, having wandered to the 
“ extremity of the world, and descended even unto its foundation, 

“ was exalted here with a serpent in his mouth. 

“ This work was executed by the artist Bindoo Bhadra.” 

The object of the erection of the pillar is clearly the com- 
memoration of the name and ancestry of one Goorab Misra, 
a Brahman, who was distinguished at the court of Narayotf Pal. 

The father of Goorab Misra, Kedara Misra, had been a coun- 
cillor of the King of Gour, and tekes credit for the obedience to 
that prince of the country of the Ootkal, the Hoons, ar.d the kings 
of.Dravira and Goojar. The Hoons were spoken of as subject to 
Deb Pal in the Monghyr inscription, and the Ootkal are here said 
to have been, eradicated, which Professor ^Lasqen considers the 
reason for the omission of their name by Debral, although' he 
places Deb Pal earlier than the prince mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion, as sovereign over the country of the Ootkala He may mean 
that although the country of the Ootkala remained subject, the 
Ootkala as a tribe had been eradicated, which is scarcely pro^" 
bable. The king of Dravira roust have ruled in those southern 
parts of the Peninsula in which the Dravidian or Tamil language 
are spoken, aisd Goojar points to Goojerat in the west. 

The manner in which Soor Pal, the King ef Gour, is said 
to have waited upon his minister Kedara Misra, is singular. The 
Brahman not only appears to have exercised an authority which 
can scarcely havp been acknowledged by the king except as a 
convert to Brahmanism, but the Brahman's son, Goorab Misra, . 
speaks of it in an exultant manner which is difficult to under- 
stand how the king can have brooked. The policy of the 
Brahmank appears to have been one of compromise ; absorb- 
ing into their caste system, all with whom they came in contact, 
according to 4ke • terms upon which they were able to receive 
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♦hem. Thus the tribes whom they conquered, became iqw and 
'impure oastes, to whom were assigned the lowest and most 
menial occupations ; merchants powerful from their wealth, 
and physicians respectable from their learning, were assigued 
a higher rank, but the Kshatriya, the Rajpoot, and prohably the 
Pal kings, were military conquerors, taking^ from the Brahmans 
the sovereignty of the land, and to them the Brahmans were obliged 
to cede the position of kings and rulers, reserving to themselves 
the priesthood and spiritual rule, and in that capacity making the 
king how down before them. This compromise seems to have 
taken place siiicei •the Booddhist king, Deb Pal, dictated the 
Monghyr copper-plate, and before the haughty Brahman of the 
Bodal pillar recorded the submission of the King Soor Pal to his 
father. 

The father of Kedara Misra was the Brahman Someshwar, 
who does not appear to have come in contact with any of the 
kings \ the father of Someshwar, named Darbha-panee, is said to 
have rendered tiibutary to Deb Pal, rtie country lying between 
eastern and western oceaus, and between Himalaya, * the father the 
Gouree/ to the father of Reva or the Mountain Mahendra. 

The father of Darblia-paUee was Gorga, descended from 
Panchal,. who was a descendant of Veera Deb, of the Sandeelya 
race. I have before pointed out the identity of the surname of 
Misra, with that of the person in whose favour the Monghyr graut 
was made. # The Sandeelya is one of the most distinguished fami- 
lies of Bralfmans. Doctor Buchanan,* makes *it one of , the 
nineteen pangtee into which the Sarwariya division of rt Kauoj 
Brahmans are subdivided, and *^gain,f he says, that the five tribes, 
or gotra of BrahAians whom Adisoor brought into # Bengal fiom 
Kaqoj, were the Bborodwaj, Kasyop, Sandeelya, Batsya, and 
Soobornya, Professor Lassen \ says, that the five Brahmans invited 1 
by Adisoor were, — First, Bhata Narayoti, of the family of Sandee- 
ya, who was a son of Kasyop ; secondly, Daxa, descended from 
the same ancestor, Kasyop ; thirdly, Vedagarbha, or Vedagarba, 
of the family of either Vatsa, or Bhrigoo ; fourthly, Chandra, or 
Chandada, of the family of a sou of Kasyop, named Soobarna; 
and, fifthly,^ Sreebarsa, of the family of Bharadwalga, Professor 
Lassen, giving much more authority to Abool Fazil than I think 
his -due, places Adisoor as the first of a dynasty that preceded the 
Pal kings, and* consisted of ejeven princes, reigning 71 4 years ; 
Doctor „ Buchanan makes Adisoor the first prince who came 
after the rats. \£ shall bfyre to return to thjs p6mt, but mention it 

— ; — r-:: — >,i r — ^ 

* Apud Martin’s Eastern India,” t Indische Alterthumskunde, HI, 

II, 451. 718. v 

t Id, II, 728; 
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here to say, that the fact of Brahmans of the Sandcclya family 
being hi power during the Government of the Pal kings, is by no 
means inconsistent with the immigration of others of the same, 
family after the fall of the Pals. If the fall of the Pals was due 
to the growing power of the Brahman ministers, it is likely 
enough that, when the revival of Brahmanism by the next dynasty, 
led to the Invitation of additional Brahmans, some of those 
invited should have been of the family to which the powerful 
ministers had belonged. 

I do not quite see *the point of the comparison of Garga 
with Sakra, or Indra ; Sir William Jones readers the passage 
that* Indra was ruler in the East on'iy, and, though valiant, 

“ had been defeated even there by the Daitya, or Titans, but that 
“ Dhorma, Justice, was made sovereign to him in all quarters.” 

The allusion to the Daitya, seems to be a comparison 
of Indra’s circumstances with those of Garga, who must have 
been defeated by some power which is not indicated. ' If 
Deb Pal is the same as the Deb Pal of the Monghyr copper-plate, 
Garga, the father of his minister, would have been a contemporary 
of JJhorma Pal. I am not sufficiently skilled in Sanskrit to say 
whether this Dhorma may be referred to in the inscription, but 
had such an interpretation been possible, I do not suppose Mr. 
Wilkins or Sir William Jones would have overlooked it. Still 
there is jthe possibility that these* Brahmans may have been iu 
power before th$ Pal kings, and of ei thrown by them, 0 perhaps by 
Dhormo Pal. 

The, fon of Garga, Sir W. Jones thinks, is represented as 
keeping the king, Deb Pal, waiting*at the hchd of, his army, till ho 
liad leisure to Attend Jiim. The word Peeta, which Mr. Wilkins 
interprets a coin, Sir W. Jones refers to the chair of state, which 
he tliiuks the king sometimes ceded to the minister. 

This man's grandson, Kedara Misra, seems ' to have been 
equally authoritative with the king, Soor Pal, but there it is clear** 
that the king venerates him only as a religious guide, “ with soul 
purified at the fountain of faith, head humbly bowed down, and 
bearing pure vjater before him. ,, Deb Pal respectfd Barbhapaneo 
only as a great minister, Soor Pal seems to have bjpotne a follower 
of the religion of the Brahmaus, and looked on Kedara Misra 
as a priest. x * . 

The pillar seems to have borhQ, on its top a figure of' the 
Eagle ti&roor, or Tarfcshya, with, a fOrpent in Us mouth. \ 

There is no reason for doubting the identity of the iprrg Deb 
Pal, mentioned in the two inscriptions ; we hear no more of Rajyo 
Pal, Deb PaPs son ; a generation later we find Soor Pal, and then 
Narayon Pal, but neither the relationship between them, nor their 
connection with Deb Tal, is mentioned. It.is possible that the 
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icign of Rajyo Pal may have filled up the generation. between Deb 
P.il and Soor Pal, indicated by the pedigree of the minister, or Rajyo 
Pal may have died during his father's life-time, and Soor Pal have 
succeeded Deb Pal. Abool Fazit gives Bho Pal, Dhor Pal, who 
may be'Dhorma Pal, and Deb, or Deo Pal, but tho k next names he 
lccords do not agree at all with those in the inscriptions. 

I thiuk Professor Lassen goes a little too far in considering 
the mention of the humbling of kings of Dravira and Goojara, 
pure falsehood, though it is most improbable that in the state of 
communication existing between different parts of India a thousand 
years ago, an empif# extending across the peninsula could have 
been kept together. I s£e nothing improbable in Deb Pal,* or* 
perhaps his ancestor Go Pal, having oveirun tho country of tribes 
m the West called Goojara, who gave their name to Goojarat, and 
of tribes in the South called Dravira, and, in that case, though no 
teal sovereignty remained, the nominal empire over those countries 
wouM he maintained by the descendants qf the conqueror for some 
generations, even as the kings of England called themselves kings 
jjf France long after they had lost all authority in that kingdom. 

1 quite agieo with the Professor in thinking that it was not 
all the princes of India that did homage at Monghyr. The 
in.scuptiorf does not seem to say that they did. 

] cannot keep pace with the Professor when he -says, that 
Panchal was prime minister to (fo Pal, and Garga to Dhorma Pal, 
and. that he must have abused th6 trust placed in ,him before lie 
'could be said *to have ruled in a certain quarter, and that he may 
have tried to supplant the sovereign because the latter maintained 
the superiority of ^ie doctrine of »Sakya Sinho over Brahmanism. 
There is no evidence here, and probability is rather in favour 
of thtf Booddhist kiugs having overthrown Brahmanism, as 
J ‘have said before. 

The panegyric on the generosity of Deb Pal is probably 
•called forth by his generosity to JJrahmans, as exemplified in tho 
Monghyr giant. Professor Lassen thinks that he is not piaised on 

# account of any other virtue, because he did not trouble himself 

* about affairs of state, leaving all to his prime minister. I think 
this is a conelusi^p hardly warranted by the evidence. The kiugs 
generosity would be the virtue naturally commemorated in a deed 
of gift. . 

Professor lessen that Rajyo Pal seems p ' have given 
.the wlvole J a<tehinistr^m into the hands Of minister, 

Someshwar,. sou of Dorbhjtoanee. “4* think J* ahown that 
there is no evidence that Rajyo Pal survived Ms "father, Deb Pal* 

' ,or that Someshwar was ever prime-minister; wo only know tha* 
Dorbhapanoc was 1 minister to Deb Pal, and Someshwar s son 
to Soor Pal, 
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Again the Professor gathers from the inscription that Soor 
Pal had a long reign, and having assigned to the joint reigns of 
Go Pal, Dhorma Pal, and Deb Pal the period fron A.B. 800 to 
883, he brings Soor Pal down to 925. He thinks that on the 
death of Deb Pal there must have ensued a division of the king- 
dom, Rajyo Pal and his successors reigning over a small tract 
near JBodal, and Bho Pal, or Bhoopotee Pal, over the greater 
portion of the kingdom, the latter being succeeded by six princes, 
the last of whom. Yog Pal, was overthrown by the Boidyo dynasty, 
A.D. 1040. This conclusion seems to be derived from tlul 
difference of names in the inscriptions frem those given by 
Abool Fazil, and Joseph Tieffenthaler, in his Beschreibung Von 
Hindoosfan. 

Abool Fazil was writing at least five hundred years after the fall 
of the Pal kings, and we do not know that he had any authority 
for what he wrote. Tieffenthaler wrote more than a century 
later. I do not, therefore, think it necessary to attach much value 
to what they have said oil the subject. 

Professor Lassen thinks that the name of Soor Pal denote* 
a worshipper of the Sun, and that of Narayon Pal the worship of 
Vishnoo, of whom Narayon is a title, the influence of the Sandeelya 
Brahmans having produced this effect upon the minds of *the kings. 

The expressions used, the allusions to Haree, Gouree, and Garoor, 
point rather to the worship of Seova than of Vishnoo. The men- 
tion of the policy of Goorab Misra being based on his ^confidence in 
the power of eloquence, and his connection with appreciative 
family, leads the Professor to the conclusion that Gooiab Misra 
had assisted Narayon Pal to gupplant iris relation Soor Pal. 
I do not see the justness of the deduction, nor* do I understand 
from the inscription that Goorab had defeated the adherents of 
Soor Pal in battle. 


The,Professor thinks the name Buddal must have been origin- 
ally Bhoodhal, from Booddhn and Alaya, meaning the resident** 
of Booddh, and having been a Booddhist sanctuary. If it had beeu 
so in Hiouen Thsang’s time, that traveller would scarcely have 
failed to mention it in his journey through Poundra-Barddhana, ‘ 
which was probably, as Mr. Fergusson has shown,, the region of 
Dinagepoor, Rungpoor, and Bogra ; it might, of ‘course, have been 
sgt up by the Pals after Hiouen Thsang's visit, tju t as a matter of 
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Lai Mitra, in an appendix to Mr. Broadley s work on Kalanda, has 
deciphered it and given a translation. It measures 'eight inches 
by. five, and runs as follows : — 

SrimatmaLipalde. 

vrijye samvat * 

agniragbadiyira 

tart deya dhaummiyam prabara 
ma fin) hay an yayin : para 
• mopasak srimantailadh 
kiyajnadhipa kausambf 
binirgdt^sya haradatta naptu 
rgurudatta stita sri Mia * 
dittyasya yadattra punyam ta 
nmatu sarghasattvarasheratta 
nurajnanabdptaya iti 

u In the reign of Sriraat Mahi Pala Deva (Mohee Pal Deb) 
“ Samvat 913 (A.D. 856) this is a religious gift of Baladitya, the 
u the sun of Gooroodatta, and grandson of^Haradatta, a follower of 
“ the noble Mahdyana school, etc. A devout worshipper, who came 
“ from Kaus£mbee, (where he was) the chief among the wise men 
“ of tlje auspicious, Tailadhaka (clan). Whatever merit may 
“ accrue ftom this, may the same be to the advancement of the 
“ highest knowledge among the mass of mankind. The end/* 

The date the Baboo derive from the words agni ‘fire/ 
standing for 3, raghc ‘ power/ for>l, and dvdra , ‘ dopr * for 9. 

Another ins&tytion, on the figure of a four-armed goddess 
at Nalanda, runs: — * 

‘ Samvat 1, Asw^n Stidi 8, Parema Bhattardka , Alahdrdjadhi - 
rdja Paramc8wara Sri Qopdla Bdjanee Sri Naland&yain (second 
line) Sri Vdgiswari / 

'The character is similar, and this may possibly be a mention 
ofthe Go Pal Raja of the Monghyr copper-plate. 

' TThe other is more important. If the Baboo reads the date 
correctly, it fixes the reign of Mohee Pal, and Mohee Pal must 
have been reigning either over the country in which Burgaon is 
the scene of the dedication of the gift, the stone, the* doorpost, or 
whatever it was^or over the country whence the devotee came, 
in which Kaus&moee is situate, or both. The former is in Behar, 
sixty or ssvgjgty miles west of Monghyr, six tni lea south-west of 

of T%U 4 ^k|?%t ^seUery would l«< 4 iboaght of,' 

though,, among w r ii: the rae^m%ht be termed *n 

atjftMcrous' one. ^Miis br|iJgs to my recfQlfectmn the atoryof tbe 
priests of Juggernath In Orissa refusing td / j receiv , e the gifts of 
KSntd Baboo, Mr Warren Hasting’s banian, because ho was a 
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Telee, until the pundits of Bengal certified that Telee was a 
corruption of Taulik, named, not from oil, but (tula dandu dhdi i 
tauli/c) from holding up the scales in weighiug The story will 
be found at p. 95, Calcutta Review , July 1873. It may be that 
tins was allowed to the Telee in the time of Mohee Pal also. 

This prince, Mohee Pal, has not appeared in the inscriptions 
I have as yet discussed ; but his name^is well known m the district 
of Dinagepoor by the great tank, fifteen miles south of the 
station of Dinagepoor, known as Mohee Pal Digh^e. . Its grcati st 
length being from north to south points to a Hindoo origin, 
though there are several Mabomedan tanks, in the neighbourhood. 
Near it are Moheepoor and Moheegaon, and the peiguunah 
Mohee-nogor records the name of a town that may have boon 
Mohee Pal's residence. 

At Sarnath, near Benares, m 1794, a stone and a maible 
vessel, one within the other, were found, containing some human 
bones and some jewellery, and near them was found a statue of 
Booddlia. The lemains f weie supposed, from not having been 
thrown into the Ganges, to have been those of a Booddhist. The 
statue and not the urns,* seems to have borne the inscription 
given at page 132, vol. V, Asiatic Reseat ches : — 

tamovuddhdya baranasf 


sarsyan guuh sridhamaras*bipu- 
davjamu 

?hiroruhaih shevalakir narnu I, 
k irtnaratnad hai acli/iyah 
kashyasrimata^^i^atu 2. 
boddhaia bambartnmou 
dharmmfchakram puuaiblm- 
van 3. 1 

raesuma hasthana shai lai4jaku- 
tuma 

basant pdlontijashominu 4. 
Sambatu 1083 pousa din. 11. 

Then follows a line of characters, probably symbolical, the 
centre one seeming to be a representation o/ the sun ; on each 
side of it a crown, with a mark like a comma under it ; beyond 
those again, on each side a figure 2, and the Wo outer figuits 
appeal to be a kind of beetle. 


aiadliya tamita tupati 
bhupala chitraya tagiidf 
gauiadhipo mahi palah 
sSihajikfita pandityau 
yau dharmmarajikan sangan 

kut banthu chanabma 

lyin sri stbira palo 
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swadhamman Jietu prakaro betuntesanfcathaphalehyavadatu 
tesanchayatavir dhavan tan dirnahashamanah. 

Professor Lassen discusses this inscription at page 742 of his 
’3rd volume, and p. 462, vol. ii. The character in which it is given 
is modern Devanagaree, and Mr. I>uncan, who sent it to the Asiatic 
Society, bad probably employed a pundit to transcribe it from the 
original character, which was most likely the kutila , in which 
the other inscriptions of the Pal kings are found written. Jt 
is apparently corrupt, but we may learn from it that Mohee 
Pal was a Booddhist, that he was lord of Gour, and that he 
had two sons, Sthii;Pal and Vasanto Pal. 

If the year 1083 b® correct, corresponding with A.D. 1027 
or A.D. 1017, and the Mohee Pal of Nalanda be the ’same 
person, the Nalanda date cannot be AD. 856, even if it were 
engraved in the beginning of his reign, and if the Sarnath statue 
were not inscribed until after his death, by his son-.; 
Baboo Rajendra Lai Mitra considers the reading incoirect, and 
thinks even the names may not be what they appeared in the 
original. A tradition, preserved by Captain Wilford at page 203, 
vol. ix., Asiatic Researches, says that the Sarnath monument 
erected by the sons of Mohee Pal, was destroyed by the 
Mahom^dans before its completion. Benares was taken by Sooltan 
Mahmood A.D. 1017. The era of Vikramaditya was formerly 
reckoned ten years earlier than now * which would make 
1083 of thefc era correspoflfy to A.D. 1016 or 1017. Captain 
"Wilford thinfc^that Bho Pal is synonymous with •Mohee Pal, that 
Stliir Pal is the Dhir Pal of the Ayeen Akbaree, and was father of 
Deb Pal of the Morghyr grant. So that Go Pal, Bho Pal, and 
M*)hee Pal, woiid be the same* person ; Sthir Pal, Dhir Pal, and 
Dhorma Pal, a second, father of Deb Pal, and Deb Pals son, Rajya 

• Pal, would be the same as Bhoopotee Pal It is true that, as the. 
author says, Hindoos have two names, one only used for religious 

* ceremonies, but that name is so carefully kept secret, for fedfr of 
enchantment, that it would certainly never be used in an inscrip- 
tion. I think Abool Fazil’s authority scarcely sufficient to make 
it necessary to twist his list of Pal kings into conformity with con- 
temporaneous records. Besides this the name which in Gladwin's 
translation of^the Ayeen Akbaree is given as Dhir Pal, or Dheer 
Pal, is, Professor Blochmann tells me, the short syllable Dh£r, or as 
I wri^ it, according to Bengalee pronunciation/ Dhor, the first 

and beari^awj reSemblA^ A^thir or Stbeer. 

' , 1 Whether ^ to by 

Oaptam p/' 80^ Vol Mtat^ Kes^arch^s whero 

<he says, “ Thlp beautiful pyramid at Sarhath, tt&ar Benares, 

' < — ~ „ — * — - — 

* Id.*, ib,, p.'201. * v 
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‘‘built by a king of Gour, or Bengal. It is conical, and of eartlij 
f< with a coating of bricks, and is about seventy feet high. Iu 
“ the inscription found there some years ago, it is declared to be 
“ intended as a representation of Meru ; which is represented as a 
“conical figure by the Hindus, but like a square pyramid by 
“ the followers of Buddha.” 

Captain Wilford alludes to this inscription again at page 130, vol. 
x, of the same, and it is quite clear that the sons of Moliee Pal, the 
king of Gour, were Booddhists. 

At page 442, vol. ix, Asiatic Researches, Mr. II. T/Colebrooko 
gives an account of a copper-plate now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which I possess ]51iotographs. 

It*- was dug up in 1800, at Amgachee, fergunna Sooltanpoor, in 
Dmagepoor ; it is fourteen inches long and thirteen broad, and is 
surmounted by a seal in brass, with the name Sii Vigraha Pal 

# Deb. Mr. Colebrook says he could make out very little of it ; 
but that among Vigraha Pal’s ancestor’s and predecessors, the 

* following names are distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is Lok Pal, and after him Dhorma 
Pal, then an undociphered name, then Jaya Pal, then Deb Pal. . 
Next follow two oif three undeciphered names, one of which may 
be Narayan Pal, ♦then Raja Pal (blank), Pal Deb, Moliee Pal 
Deb, Naya Pal; and again Vigraha Pal Deb. Mr. Colebrooke 
thought it seemed to be a grant by Vigraha Pal Deb, in the 
making of which Naya # Pal had /Some share. It is dated 9tli 
Clioitra, Sambat 12. Of what era^this is the year, it ic impossible 
to say. Mr. Colebrooke very justly remat ks tKlfP eias are not 
generally intiodueed until long after the event from which they 
are counted, and, when first introduced, are designated by some 
more definite term, than one merely signifying a year. He thinks 
the year on both the Monghyr and Amgacliee plates, refers to«tlie t 
king’s reign. 1 have shown the photographs to Baboo Hara Chandta 
Chakrabortee of Dinagepoor, and other scholars, but they could^ 
make no more out of them. 

I now proceed to the consideration of an inscription which I 
found on a pillar iu the Rajbaiee of Dinagepoor, and of which T 
sent an account to the Indian Antiquary * 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, in the kutila character, very 
clearly carved as follows : — 

" dnrvAiari vaitithini pramathanc danecha vidyadharajk -sanan- 
“ dam divi. 

“ yasya m&rgganaguna grama grabo giyate Kdmbdjan vayajena 

“gaudapati. ^ 

“ # n& tenejr du maulcraynm prSs&do mramayi kunjara ghata 


* 1 527 '»f tJwit j>iiblnjtii»ii t l#72. 
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° varshena bhubhushauah.” The translation kindly given to 
“ me by Baboo Rajeudm Lai Mitra runs: — “By him, whose 
u ability in subduing the forces of his irresistible dnemies, 
“ and liberality in appreciating the merits of his suitors, aro sung 
“ by the Vidyadharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign of 
“ Gour ; by him, who is descended from the Kambojan line ; this 
“ temple, the beauty of the Earth, was erected for the Selene- 
“ cephalovs k in the year 888. ” 

The Baboo remarks, “the figures I derive from the words 
“ Kuvjaraghata , hiy.jara being equal to 8, the eight elephants of 
“ the quarters, and ghatjl three-fold or plural. The two dots at 
<4 the end might be allowed to remain to make it correspond with 
“ the masculine prasadah , though the word hhushana does not 
“ take the masculine affix. This appears to me to be the true 
“ meaning. But, it the words varshe be a inflection of varshwu- 
“ na, it would mean a temple which has many elephants carved 
“ upon it. " * i 

The Selene-cephalous, or rnoon-headed, deity is Secva, and 
•the inscription recites, unrnistakeably, that the Lord of Gour, of 
the tribe of the Kamboja, erected a temple to Seeva. It is 
extremely unfortunate that the name of the king is not recorded, 
but I think there is good reason for believing him to be one of 
tlie Pals. f > 

The character is the leutila , th\same as that in which the inscrip- 
tions of that dynasty, so far as we know, are written, and which 
bears some signs of being the form of Nagree from which the 
Bengalee character is derived. The Sarn&th inscription calls Mohee 
Pal the Lord of $our, not Gout-pati, as here, but Gour-adhipo ; 
the Buddal pillar speaks of Soor Pal as Lord of Gour, Goureshwar , 
and Pho Mongbyr copper-plate names the Goura first among the 
people who are to hearken to the commands of Deb Pal Deb. 

* The pillar upon which the inscription is cut,. *is about half an 
inch more than nioe feet in length, and, from the rough appear- 
ance of both euds, was evidently intended to form part of a 
building, in the masonry of which they were imbedded, and not 
like the Bodal pillar, to stand alone. It is richly <mrved, on all 
its four sides, bu* it is difficult to describe all the detail of the 
ornaments. The lower part, on one face of which is the inscrip- 
tion, is square, and at each corner of each face is the figure of a 
lion or tiger, rampant^ over a small crouching elephant, all in high 
relief, the device being thus repeated eight times ; above these 
figures the stone remaius /our-sided, with foliage and moulding, 
also in high relief, for a foot, or more, above which the pillar is 
cut into a polygon of twelve sides, tho carving being continued for 
a few 1 inches up it. Above the twelve-sided shaft is a festoon of 
twelve bells, with looped cords, each bell corresponding to one of 
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the angles of ,the shaft ; and above these again several more carved 
mouldings, the top of the pillar being four-sided. The stone is now 
lying on its side, having been moved, I am told, from its former 
position, without having been erected in the place intended for it ; 
my informant, an old servant of the Rajbaree, said that there was 
once a second pillar, correspoding to the one I have tried to des- 
cribe, hut that it was broken in the process of removal. I have 
searched for it in vain. In another part of the Rajbaree aie lying, 
half-buried in the earth, about a dozen other pillai^, of much 
coarser workmanship and material but bearing such a general 
resemblance to the carved one that all may 5 briginally well have 
formed part of the same building. Theite is little or no onicarnenfc 
on any of them, and the only inscription I have discovered consists 
of the following words, roughly cut, in the same character as that 
of the one* already given : — 

adesacharchchika. 
sri prahasitasarmma 

meaning, as Baboo Hara Chandra Cbackerbuttee suggests: “ Pra- 
“ basit Sarmma,*\vho sees that orders are executed.” I suppose that ♦ 
it was a record made by the architect, or one of the head workmen, 
in aii inconspicuous place, of his own name. Besides the pillars, 
there are in the Rajbaree several doorways, some incorporated 
into the building, others lying about in several pieces. In the 
inner court is one which the d?op shade thrown by a project- 
ing ornament* on the lintel renders especially^ beautifui, 'as 
obviating the flatness usually caused by want of‘M)oldness in the 
carving, the workman concentrating his attention on delicacy of 
finish, and having little regard to the general eflecfe. The projecting 
shelf, or cornice, is supported, bracketwise, by two figures in 
high relief, naked women to the waist, but ending in snaky doils, 
which are carried along the top, and down each side of the doorway, 
nearly to the ground. The height of the doorway is six feet tea* 
inches, and the width three feet seven inches. The cornice con- 
tains seven empty inches, each with a canopy, probably intended 
for figures, and each end has been supported by something which 
has been knocked off, but which I think must have been the human 
portion of a Nagbiee , or Snake-woman, similar to /*he two which 
remain perfect under the centre. On each door post are nine 
niches, one above the other, some containing human figures, 
and some foliage or fruit ; this series of niches is outside the 
snake-coil ; and outside of it again is a deep moulding, interrupted 
by transverse carving every fourteen or fifteen inches, and minutely 
carved with foliage and tracery. At the foot of each door post 
are three carvings, one to each of the principal moulding ; the 
two innermost are human figures ; I am not sure what the other 
four are mcan<t for. 
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A doorway, of larger size, being six feet and an inch in width, 
and when perfect probably more than ten feet in height, remains 
at the entrance to the stable yard only half erected, some of the 
remaining fragments, including the great lintel, lying around, and 
some having disappeared. The carving is of the same character, 
and perhaps by the same hapd, as that of the smaller doorway, 
but the only human figures are three at the bottom of each door- 
post. There is no Naginee, and no Lion and Elephant ; never- 
theless, I thtnk it probable that they all once belonged to one 
temple. 

There are other ddorways of coarser workmanship in different 
parts of the building. * 

It is said, and I think it is very likely to bo true, that these 
sculptures were brought to the Rajbareo by Raja Ramnath, who 
was zemindar of Dinagepoor from A.D. 1724 to A. D. 1760, from 
the ruins of Ban-nogor. Ban-nogor is close to Deb kot, which was 
the capital of the Mahomedans for some Jime after their conquest 
of Bengal, A.D. 1203, and is now a complete jungle, the only 
remains of buildings being the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, which 
is still decorated with four pillars, similar to the rougher ones at 
the Rqjbaree, and with a doorway, now fallen, also corresponding to 
those I hd!Ve described, though of less finished workmanship. * This 
being the case, it would be natural to suppose that Raja Ramnath 
had taken is sculptures from/^the Mahomedan tomb, were it 
not -for the foHowing reasons. InJhe first place, I think that had 
the carvings evef^en appropriated by the iconoclastic Mahomedans 
to the decoration of the tomb of their saint, or •peer, they would 
have mutilated albjthe figures of human beings and animals, and, 
indeed, would have done so bad they seen them anywhere ; 
it is, therefore, probable that Raja Ramnath dug them out of some 
pface where they had remained concealed. 

/Secondly . — I doubt whether the Hindoo zemindar of Dinage- 
poor would have dared, with a population more than half 
Mahomedan. to have pillaged the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, 
while the Moslems were still supreme in Bengal, although I must 
admit that Raja Ramuath was so far contumacious, that Sayad 
Ahmad, son of the Foujdar of Rungpoor, in A.D. 1737, overran 
his territories and those of Cooch Behar, taking a considerable 
amount of treasure, and receiving for his service, the title of 
Khan Bahadoor.* 

Thirdly , — Some ancient tanks, whose Hindoo origin is shown by 
their length being from nortjjf to south, show that the neighbourhood 
of JBannogor was once occupied by Hindoos of much consideration, 
aud in the jungle, close to the saint’s tomb, are the two small tanks, 


* Stewart’s Bengal," p. 431. 
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constructed of* masonry, called Omrit and Jeevon, or Immortality 
and Life, which from their size were probably once in the court- 
yard of a temple and are still held sacred. It was from one of 
those tanks that the stone statue of Nondcc or Vrisho, the bull of 
Seeva, was dragged, as described by Doctor Buchanan in his account 
of Dinagepoor,* and it is curious thatt radition called it the caicass 
of a cow, thrown in Jby the infidel Yovona, to defile the sacred 
pools. I cannot doubt that the Yovona who were, in this instance, 
probably the Mahomedans, destroyed here a great temple of Sec vc, 
most likely the one referred to in the Rajbarep inscription. 

The sites of the various Pal remainsjnay now be considered. 
Tlult of Sarnath is not connected with the others, because the 
erection of a temple or monument in such a holy place as Benares 
proves nothing as to the residence of the person who built it. 
That of Mongbyr, was, as I have stated, dated from a camp rather 
thau from the king's permauent capital. I will therefore start 
from the tank Mohce Pal. Dighee, which clearly indicates the name 
of the person who dug it, who, indeed, is still invoked as a divine • 
power by ignorant persons in the neighbourhood, in moments ofi 
danger and distress. This tank is about eleven miles S.W. from the 
station of Dinagepoor. The site of Baunogor is a little more, than 
fifteen miles S.S.W. from Dinagepoor, and seven and a half from 
Mohee Pal Dighoe. Further East, eighteen miles from Bannogor, 
aud twenty-five from Dinagepoor^fe Moheonogor, which may record 
the name of the same person. To roe or four milg£. to the east- 
ward of this, the Amgachee copper-plate was disc/fered. Fourteen 
miles S.E. from Moheenogor, about forty c from Dinagepoor, still 
stands the Bodal pillar. Eleven lhiles N.E. froVa the pillar, and 
thirty-six from Dinagepoor, is Atapoor, close to which tradition 
points out the sites of the houses of Oosho Pal and Mohee Pat; and 
a mile and a half south Doctor Buchananf saw in the tomb of 
Nimay Shah, some carved stones, said to have been taken from At&- 
poor, one of which, the capital of a pillar, bore four tiger's heads. 
This I have never seen. Six miles south of the Bodal pillar, aud 
within a mile or two of the old Bodal factory, from which Euro- 
peans have given the pillar its name, at Amaree, is shown the site 
of auqther palace of Mohee Pal, aud near tbeue of Deb Pal, 
and Chondro Pal. Dr. Buchanan J received his information 
respecting them at Jogeeghopa, where a temple dedicated 
to Seeva is served by some Yogees. It is quite possible 
that these Yogees may have preserved some correct tradition 
of the Pal kings, because Dr. BuchaWi, in Rungpoor, found 
reason to believe that the Yogees, who were put out of fashion 

* A pud Martin’s “ Eastern India,” t Apud Martin’s “ Eastern India ” 

vol. ii, |». 61U-C63, vol. ii, p. 671. 
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by*Songkor, the great Brahman doctor, had been the priesthood of 
the unorthodox princes of the Pal dynasty, east of theKorotoya.* 

A glance at the map will show how near to one another all the 
places are at which remains of the Pal kings of Gour have been 
discovered. They are nearly in a line, running north-west and 
south-east, and I am inclined to believe that they represent roughly 
the curve of the bank of the Ganges, or at least of ground 
more inundated in the time of the Pals than it is now. Most of it 
is now under # water for a third of the year, and it is still gradually 
rising. Probably, the Pals found it too low for their capital, though 
the Sen dynasty whiqh succeeded them found it high enough to 
build Lukhnoutee or Gouj, on a bank of clay somewhat higher 
than the surrounding sandy loom. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the country of Gour was known long before the city of the 
name — long since deserted — was built. 

We have now advanced so far as to say that before the dynasty 
of S<*n, which the Mahomedans fouud in Bengal in 1203 A.D., 
tlieie was a dynasty named Pal, calling themselves lords of Gour, 
living at various places to the north-east of the site of the later 
«ty of Gour, in the outset Booddhists, but afterwaids, under the 
influence of Bralimaus, named Misra, of the Pointee, or family, 
of Sandeelya, becoming worshippers of Seeva. J do not think it 
is going too far to say that the inscription in the TLfinagepoor 
Ibijbaiec shows them to havo be^n of the race of Kamboja, and 
1 will now proceed to inquire wlTd^the Kambojas were. 

- SiT Willianl -Jo nes, quoting fiom the Instituted of Menu, 
states that many\amilies of the military class, having gradually* 
abandoned the ordmanops of the Veda, and the company of the 
Brahmans, lived wi a state of 'degradation, as the people of 
Pandraka and Odra, those of Dravira and Kamboja, the Yavana 
anfl S:fka, the*Parada and Pahlava, the China, and some other 
nations. I interpret this to mean that the nations enumerated 
wivue among the powciful military races which supplanted the 
Brahman rulers, but were recognised in the caste system by the 
13 1 ah mans, who left them the, rights of royalty while keepiug to 
themselves the power of a priesthood. 

In the Ra may ana, Kamadeuoo, the wonder-working cow 
of plenty, calls iwfco existence hosts of Pahlava, Yavana, Saka 
Kamboja, Barbara, M lech ha, Kirata, and Hanka, by whose assis- 
tance the ■ Brahman Vasislita overcomes Viswamitra, the Ksha- 
tiiya prince of Magadha or Patna. 

• Professor Monier Williams identifies thfc Pahlava with the 
Peisians, the Saka with rfie Scythians, and the Yavana with 
.Ionian Greeks. 

A pud Mul in’s fri&teiu India,’ 5 t Indian Epic l\n h >, pag<* 11. 

in, )o !> 
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Professor Weber*says, that u the introducing of these names 
in such a connection could be thought of as possible only when 
' the hosts of Pahlava, Saka, and Yavana appeared actually almost 
to swarm up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously down 
* upon the Indian Kshatriya, in other words, just when the Greek, 
Bactrian, and, after them, the Indo-Scytkian kings held sway in 
the north-west of India.” 

Again in the Ramayana, the Kamboja are ^numerated 
among the nations to the north among whom the* monkeys arc 
sent by Soogriva to search for Seeta ; the Gandhara, Yavaw 
Saka, Odra, P£rada, China, Paundra, M&fcxva, Valhika, Rishika, 
Paurava, and others. (Id., ib., p. 179.)* 

Captain Wilford, in a paper on the Chronology of the 
Hindoos, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Reseaiches (page 
26G), enumerates the Yavana, the Saka,, the Kamboja, and 
the Kirata, as tribes whom the king of Nepal was able to lead 
to the assistance of Chondro-goopta against the Brahmans* The 
authority used here Sy Captain Wilford seems to have been the 
M udra Rakshasa , by Ananta. 

I have already alluded to the mention of horses from the 
Kamboja, but that I look upon as an allusion rather to the 
country wjjpre they had settled, than to the tribe, who seem to 
be mentioned everywhere at first as foreigners, joining in the quar- 
rels of Indian princes, as alljps, and cognate to the Pahlava, 
Yavana, an^ Saka. The mefttipn in the inscription^ I have quoted, 
of the quarrels of the Pal kings with Hoona, Dipf£eia, Ootkala, and 
Goqjaia, docs not appear to me to mean necessarily that the Pals 
of Gour warred in the lands vdiere the&e tribes eventually settled 
and to which they gave their names. 

1 have to thank Professor Max Muller for pointing ouj to me 
at page 373 of the seventh volume of the Zeitschiift der Deutsdien 
Morgenlandischer Gesellschaft, a reference to the language of the" 
Kamboja in the commentary of Yaska, which Mr. Eggeling*has 
since verified for me. This is a much earlier mention of the Kam- 
boja than any other I know of. 

If it be allowed that the Pal Kings of Gour, or of Bengal, were 
of the tribe of Kamboja, it seems to me probable that the other 
Pal kings, whose names appear in the lists of dynasties in* other 
parts of India, and who, as Aboo Rihan Albiruni records-, were 
rulers in the Punjab, heading the Hindoo federation, when lie 
accompanied Mahmood of Ghuzrtee into India, were also of that race. 
Albiruni enumerates eight princes (see Mr. E Thomas' Chronicles 
of the Paihan Kings of Delhi, page 38), 1, Kalara ; 2, Samanta ; 
3, Karjplooa ; 4, Bhecnia; 5, Jai Pal ; 6, AnandaPal; 7; 


* iloyd’s tiauJatiou, Indian Antiquary ,1872, page 178, 
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Nardnjan Pal, 8. Bheem Pal, with whom the dynasty terminated, 
A.n. 516 (A.D. 1025). These princes Albiruni calls JBrahmanical, 
but 1 do not suppose that he meant more by the term than that 
they were Hindoo. A Mahomedan would not ordinarily distin- 
guish between Booddbist and Brahmauist, though Mr Thomas*' 
quotes an instance from the Tami al Tawarikh, of words pointing 
to absolute Brahman caste, in contradistinction to mere creed. 
Mr. Thomas i%of opinion that the four Pal princes wore of a more 
southern and definitely Rajpoot race than their predecessors, 
lie gives instances of coins of Ananga Pal Dev, Sallakshman 
Pal Dev, and Mahi Pal of Gwalior, with the device of a ’bull on 
one side and a horseman on the other. These coins are subse- 
quent to those which bear a lion on one side and an elephant on 
the other, which Mr. Thomas has shown me, and I cannot trace 
any connection between them, and the device of the Lion rampant 
on the Elephant, carved on the Dinagepoor pillar. 

J observe in an advertisement attached* to the first number of 
the Indian A ntiquanj, respecting some photographs edited by Mr. 
Jhirgess, that there are temples, Jain or Booddbist, iu Kattywar, 
ascnbed to persons named Koomar Pal, Vastoo Pal and Tej 
Pal. J have not an opportunity of examining these, but should 
much like to do so, to see whether any connection codld be traced 
between them and the Pal remains in Bengal, especially the Lion 
and Elephant device, which mus‘ have a meaning, and probably 
- means the triftqiph of a race whos<i device or title wa»a lion, or the 
name Singh, over’\ne which bore the device or title of an elephant, 
I saw a stone alput a two feet by a foot and a half, some tveeks 
ago, while riding through old ilaldah, on which the Lion and 
Elephant device were carved in high relief. I could find uo clue to 
it # s listory. In the last number of the Indian Antiquary , -J- 
I observe the following passage in a translation by Baboo Rajendra 
1*1 Mitra of a copper-plate inscription of Gobiud Chandra 
Deb, of Kanouj : — “Then Chandra Deva became king. Of him 
“ was born the renowned of earth, Madan Pal, — a Lion to the 
“ inimical Elephant, the Lord of Ila, who engaged himself 
“ in frequent warfare, etc. etc.” This Madan Pal avas not son 
of a Pal, but oft£)handra Deb, and his son was Gobind Chandra 
Deb* but the titles Deb and Pal are always intimately connected, 
and thei-r inscription, which Baboo Rajendra Lai dates in the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D., just when the Pals must 
► have been reigning in Bengal, connects a Pal king unmistakeably 
with the device of the Elephant borne down by the Lion. 

Mr. J. Fergusson, the author of “ Indian Architecture,” has 
shown me a photograph of a pillar in the temple of Rajranee, in 

* Page 54, “ Chronicled of Pathua t Page 174, Part xxxi, vol. iix, 
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Orissa, whicli bears in the upper part a Naginee, and in the lower 
three couchant elephants, each with a lion, or tiger rampant over 
it. The Naginee is much more artistically treated than in the 
Dinagepoor doorway, the serpent's tail being coiled most naturally 
once round the pillar, whereas, in the Dinagepoor carving, the ser- 
pentine coils Are treated with an unnatural, and conventional 
stiffness. Mr. Fergusson considers the Rajranee carving two 
hundred years earlier than another, in which the coils of the 
Naginee are treated exactly as at Dinagepoor, although the 
human portion of the figures is proportionally smaller, and, 
at the bottom, instead of the top of the composition. Assuming, 
as I do that the Naginee doorway, and the Lion and Elephant 
pillar at Dinagepoor, came from the same building, I think the 
coincidence of the two devices points to an origin similar to 
that of the Rajranee temple, though, perhaps, a century or two 
later. My uucle, Richard Westmacott, in his Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, has shown with reference to Egyptian art that it waS the 
policy of a priesthood £o preserve in sculpture when applied to 
religious purposes, a fixed, conventional, and somewhat unnatural 
type, in order to guard against the effect on ignorant worshippers 
of changes in the form of the objects of their adoration, and 
therefore where I find the Naginee so treated, I am inclined to 
think that the work was supervised by priests, and that the 
representation of the fabulous greature was intended for the eye 
of a worshipper, as much as forf'the purpose of mere decoration. 

I believe that the Lion and Elephant device xxtfy lead to the* 
discovery of some real evidence regarding /the dynasty that 
used it. < * yt 

The Bodal pillar I look on rather as the work of the 
Brahman minister than of the Pal king ; it has now no ornament, 
but was once decorated with the great bird Garoor on the top, 
like a pillar at Jajpoor described by Mr. Hunter.* 

Mr. Hunter, in another place f speaking of the sculptures 
at Kanarak, describes, how "elephants crouch in terror under 
"rampant lions, ” which seems to point to the device I am looking 
for. This is t in one of the temples dedicated to sun-worship, 
which followed upon the decay of Booddhism. In connection 
with it, it is true, I find no trace of the na&e of Pal, but I 
hear of the race of the Yovona that appear so often in connection 
with the Kamboja. Mr. Hunter J tells how he learnt from chro- 
nicles of the Madras coast, that a dynasty in Andhra on 
the Godavery, was over-thrown and Succeeded by nine kings of 
the Yavana, who ruled from 505 to 963 A.D., and whose fall 
was simultaneous with the revival of Brahmanism, even as the fall 


• Orissa, vol. i, 267. 
t Id, ib., yol.ii, page 293* 


t Id, ib., yol. i, page 220. 
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of the Pal kings, whom I assume to be of the cognat erace of Am- 
boja, was followed in Bengal by the revival of Brahmanism And of 
the caste system under Adisoor and his successor Bolal Sen. I have 
already mentioned that Abool Fazil places Adisoor and a whole dy- 
nasty before the Pals, and Professor Lassen follows him. Doctor 
Buchanan’s informants make Adisoor the successor of the Pals, and 
the father of Bolal Sen, and it seems to me extremely probable that 
this latter story is the correct one. It is agreed that Adisoor intro- 
duced families of Brahmans into Bengal, and that Bolal Sen tho- 
roughly reorganised the caste system, which appears- to me to have 
been only a further; development of the same policy, as would be 
likely if Bolal Sen were Jbe son, of Adisoor. Then, again, the fall 
of a Booddhisfc dynasty, would be the most likely time to find the 
succeeding dynasty, who had probably overthrown it, employed in 
the revival of Brahmanism, so that, if Adisoor dethroned or slew 
the last of the Booddhist Pals, it is natural to find the same 
Adisoor introducing anew a Brahman priesthood, and his son and 
successor developing a Biahmanical caste system. It is quite 
possible that the Biahman ministers, whose arroganoe and rising 
% power are shadowed forth in the Bodal inscription, may have had 
some hand in the fall of their Pal masters, and in the succession of 
Adisoor, # the patron of Brahmanism. One step further, and we 
may guess that, while the Yavana were overthrowing Brahmanical 
dynasties in Southern India* the Kamboja, Booddhists, under 
leaders named Pal, were establishing a similar sovereignty over the 
' Goura in Bengal, and that thefr fall, even as thafrof the Yavana, 
was the signal fbi|Brakmanism starting into new life. , 

An additional leaser for my thinking that the Kambdja, like 
the Yavana, overran India as foreigners, has been that among the 
nations enumerated as subdued by the Pals in the inscriptions, 
are Joue of those mentioned with the Kamboja and Yavana, the , 
Pahlava, Saka, Kirata, and Melechha, in various places to which 
?have already alluded, but the Dravira, Goojara, Ootkala, and 
Karnata, old inhabitants of the land ; the Hoons, earlier 
invaders, the day of whose power had gone bv, and low castes, 
such as the Chondala, who had been subdued and degraded in 
times more ancient still. The wars of the Kamboja were 
against the inhabitants of the land, and not against those who 
were invaders lik*» themselves. 

An ’inscription was discovered by Mr. Broadley and at 
Ghosrawoa in which the king Deb Pal is mentioned.* The 
character is the kutila apd this may or may not be the Deb Pal 
of the Monghyr copper-plate, and of the Moughyr inscription. At 
page 281, Mr. Broadley describes a statue of Booddka seated on a 


* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1672. 
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throne, at each corner of which occurs a “ well-executed figure of 'a 
lion in the act of tearing to pieces the skull of a fallen elephant." 
Here we bav e the device for which I am looking, in connection 
with Booddhism ; the lion is in the act of conquest, not rejoicing 
in victory, rampant, on the body of its prostrate foe. 

At page 290 is described a carving of a dragon and its rider 
in the act of destroying an elephant. 

At page 297 is given an inscription of Vigraha Pal Deb. 

Unfortunately none of these Behar ^inscriptions .assist us in 
re-constructing the Pal dynasty, for none of them even give the 
name of a king’s father, and the readings of, >the dates are doubt- 
ful. Several of the names agree with those of Pal kings given in 
the inscriptions I have discussed, but there is nothing further to 
point to their identity, not even the name of Gour. I can only 
say that the inscriptions point unmistakably to a connection 
between Pal kings and Booddhism, and that the occurrence of the 
device of an elephant vanquished by a lion, among the Booddhist 
remains, is a curious coincidence. 

1 began in England to put together what scraps of evidence 
f had collected about the Pal kings, their Booddhism, their con- 
quests, and introduction of a new religion ; their sovereignty over 
the Goura or inhabitants of Bengal, and their connection 1 with 
the Kamboja nation; and with the carven device of the Lion 
victorious over the Elephant, but I came out to India before I had 
time to throw my notes into consecutive form, and since my arrival 
I have scarcely* had leisure to read them over, fax less to re-write 
tljem. Hence the disconnected form in which they appear. The 
suhjoeff appears to me one of interest, and L may some day return 
to it. There is one point upon" which it may'oe thought that I 
have failed to dwell with due emphasis, and that is the dates as 
read by Baboo Raj end ra Lai Mitra. The readings are r most 
iugonious, and coincide curiously with the period to which the Pal 
kings must be assigned, namely, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries of the Christian era. It may turn out some day that 
the Baboo is correct, but I find his readings disputed by so many 
eminent Sanskrit scholars, that I hesitate to accept them as mate- 
rials for building up a theory. If I could ao so, they would bo 
of the greatest assistance in throwing the Pal dynasty into shapp. 

E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. ‘ 

Dinaoepooh, ) 

June, 1874. J 



Art. V. — ON LEGAL EDUCATION. ( Independent Section .) 
By Jno. G. W. Sykes, ll.b., Barrister-at-Law. 

" 1 call therefore a complete and generous education, that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both 
private and public, of peace and war.’ 1 

* MlLTOtf. 

“ That there should one man die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge 
this 1 call a tragedy, were it to happen more than twenty times in the 
minute, as by some computations it does. The miserable fraction of Science 
which our united mankind, in a wide universe of nescience* has aoquiied, 
why is not this, with all diligence, imparted to all ? " 

Carlyle. 

I T has been said that on the subject of education there is in 
all literature but one passage adequate to the subject and 
thaff that passage is to be found in Goctjie’s ‘ Wilhelm Meister/ 
We may well be thankful that the DeAugmentis and Milton's 
Jetter to Master Hartlib stand to give the lie to *such a dictum 
which yet contains only too large a germ of truth. The most 
recent # call to a review of our ideas on this subject is given by 
the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. In telling the story of 
his life, that great thinker attempts to show that the work of 
education should begin almost* at birth and that our first lessons 
jn the knowledge of things human and divine — Divinarum atque 
Itumanarum 'rerwn scientia — should, so to speak, be imbibejl 
at the mothers brflpst. For our own part we have always J main- 
tained that very e-j^ly in life a •child’s future career should be 
determined and a preparation for a manful fulfilment of its duties 
enteral on.* If this were the case we should not hear as we 
constantly do now when men are on the eve of leaving the Univer- 
sity to join in the strife of life and to take some position in the 
social machinery of their country that they are undecided as to 
which of the professions they shall choose. Whether this is an 
unusual termination of a student's University life my readers 
know. Is it not the rule that our University men have to deter- 
mine on a profession at the close of their U niversity life ?•(• Choose 

* ‘S One cannot do a young man unprecedented career of success at 
a greater kindness than initiato him Cambiidge who had so completely 
eaily in the future business of life ” made success of this sort his end, 
.Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister,* Car- that when he had exhausted the 
lyle’s translation, vol. 1, p. 38.* prizes of the University, he confess- 
t This is veiy often the case even ed he did not kuow what next to do 
with reading men. Says Mr. Seely, or how to employ himself. Another 
* Kegius Professor of Modem History Alexander ! ” (Essays on a Liberal 
in the University of Cambridge : — Education, p. 1(52 ) 

“ 1 know a man who had an almost 
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at this time indeed ! The choice should have been made ten or 
fifteen years previously and the whole course of study and of 
mental and moral training regulated accordingly. 

If of all that has been written on general education so little 
is worthy of the subject still more is this the case with that 
particular branch of education with which we are concerned — 
the training of a lawyer. The pith of the whole will be found in 
a short paper of Austin’s “On the Study of Jurisprudence;” 
in Ms tabulated “Idea of a complete Legal Education” ; and in 
Sir H. S. Maine’s Essay on t Roman Law and legal Education/ in 
the Cambridge Essays of 1856. That the whole question requires 
xe-consideration in this country, at least witness the Bench, the 
Bar and the pleaders ; witness the monstrosity of ignorance to be 
met with in the law-courts of this country and the manifest want 
of legal talent of a high class. 

If the science of law in India is to be improved, the improve- 
ment must be accomplished by a class of men trained very differ- 
ently from past generations. Early in life the work miist begin, 
and in their first schools and colleges the future lawyers must 
receive training on which a sound legal education can be based! 
Youths intended for the study and practice of the law should 
receive a fair general education, comprising classics, mathematics, 
and logic, with the restrictions to .be suggested. 

As to logic it is difficult to lay down any fixed rules. What is 
to be aimed at is clear and accurate thinking : and yvhole courses 
pf logic may be gone through without this end being attained. Yet 
where a man is possessed of such a high Qualification either 
naturally or by way of education a knoVvIed^e of the rules of 
logic is a mighty engine. We shall see hereafter how and by 
what courses accuracy of thought will in probability be attained. 

A thorough acquaintance with portions of mathematical enquiry 
during a youth’s school days is calculated to induce a habit of ' 
mind which will be of infinite value to the lawyer. If a boy show 
a thorough appreciation of Euclid’s elements, we would point him 
out as having peculiar qualifications for the legal profession. Yet 
it is difficulUto see why men intended for the law should study 
mathematics except so far as methods of investigation, and proof 
are concerned,* And it is no argument for tWS contrary propo- 
sition that many distinguished English Judges took high- rank 
in mathematics, as students. 

As to classical studies, Austin strongly recommends the 
study of both Greek and Latin ; 1 indeed, he says they are* 
almost indispensable helps to all sound acquirements in poli- 
tics, jurisprudence or of any of the moral sciences. They * 
are also requisite for the formation of those elevated senti- 

* Austin, vol. II, p. 1122. 
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raents and that rectitude of judgment and ta^te which are 
inseparably connected with them. These languages may be 
acquired, and in fact are acquired, when well acquired, in early 
youth.”* * * § On this point though we feel the audacity of .expressing 
views different from those o£ so high an authority as Austin, 
we shall state why, whilst we, of course, admit that the knowledge 
of Greek is truly desirable as being the language of the New Testa- 
ment and of the translation of the Seventy, of the Aristotelian 
logic, of the contemplations of Plato, of the raptures of Demos- 
thenes and of the most beautiful ideal picture of antiquity, “ The 
tale of Troy divine?* we should not recommend the study of it to 
the lawyer. The lawyer is concerned with jurisprudence — acquire- 
ments in politics are for the statesman. For the lawyer the study 
of Greek is not necessary, nor indeed directly useful. Let the 
reader ask himself, Do the causes which make a knowledge of 
ljatin so desirable for the lawyer exist to any extent in favour 
of Greek ? We think not. Of the private law of the Athenians 
we know little authoritatively; nor if#we knew more would it 
^probably greatly benefit us. Greece too soon lost her indepen- 
dence for her lawyers to accomplish aught corresponding to the 
work of the Roman Jurisconsults ; as Sir H. S. Maine has said, 
“ The’Greek intellect with all its nobility and elasticity was quite 
unable to confine itself within the straight- waistcoat of a legal 
formula The Athenians fqund that injustice might result it 
^ particular yule of law were adhered to in a given.case and they 
departed froifi it, not recognising that one of the greatest 
calamities which mn come to a nation is uncertainty in its laws. 
Misera est 9ervituip, util jus est , vagum aut incertum.\ Etenim 
optima est lex , quce minimum relinquit arbitrio judicis”§ So 
says gur great philosopher but this principle of a more advanced 
jurisprudence the Greeks ignored.|| “A community/' continues 
Sir H. S. Maine, “ which never hesitated to relax rules of written 
law whenever they stood in the way of an ideally perfect decision 
on the facts of a particular case, would only, if it bequeathed 
any body of judicial principles to posterity, bequeath one 
consisting of ideas of right and wrong which hsjppened to be 
prevalent at the time ; such a jurisprudence would contain no 
framework to whffch the more advanced conceptions of subsequent 
ages* could befitted. It would amount at best to a philosophy 
marked with the imperfections of the civilization under which 
it grew up.fl[ To the lawyer, the study of the Greek language is 

• Austin, vol. II, p. 1122. || There are flagrant departures 

t Ancient Law, p. 75. from 1 .ord Bacon’s principle in the 

X 4. Inst, 246. Indian Evidence Act, 1872. 

§ De Augment is, Lib. VIII., Cap. H Ancient Law, p. 76. 

111., Aph. 46. 
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of small importance as a key to the jurisprudence of the Greeks, 
and the English* reader 'wishing to study the fragments of the 
laws of the Athenians will do so better in the translated writings 
of Heeren, Miller, Boeckb, C. F. Hermann, and Wachsmuth and 
in* the articles of Charles Rann Kennedy in Smith’s “Dictionary 
of Antiquities ” than with even a considerable knowledge of Greek 
in the originals. For the lawyer, therefore, “ there seems^ no 
adequate reason why Latin and Greek should be regarded as a sort 
of linguistic Siamese twins, which Nature has joined together and 
which would wither if separated. No doubt the study of one is a 
good preparation for the study of the other ; but it has no special 
need of it for its own completeness . ( The qualities of the two 
languages and the reasons which make it desirable to study them 
are in many respects very different ; and it is only as a 
palpable looseness of thought that they can be joined together i^ 
discussions as they frequently are.”* But, says Austin, Greejt is 
necessary to form the lawyer's tastes and for his general culture. 
But he may be well content to give up Homer, Sophocles, Plato, 
Demosthenes and even Aristotle if thereby be obtains leisure for 
the study of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Burke. And further, 
as it has been said, “even if it be granted that we cannot dispense 
with the lessons of the ancient world, it is easy to exaggerate 
the disadvantages of learning them through the medium of 
modern languages.”‘|* c 

Of Latin, however, the lawyer can by no means, afford to *be^ 
ignorant. It has been the universal language oL Christendom too 
long for that ; it is the key to the literature jf thP middle ages, and, 
above all, it is the language of Roman Law. Amongst the reasons 
which make' the study of Roman Law so advantageous to the lawyer 
are these : 

First — It is the best organon he can have. It was a remark 
of Leibnitz “ that the study of Roman Law, after that of the 
severer sciences was the best discipline for the mind, and that 
the digest furnishes the best examples of the application of the 
rules of logic to the affairs of civil life.”J And though the authority 
of Leibnitz needs no support, I will add that of Sir H. S. Maine. 
He says : “ Most certainly nothing can be mor$ peculiar, special 

• H. Sidgwick, m.a. “Essays on examination, 
a Liberal Education ,” pp. §4-6. J “ Digest6rum opus (vel protius 

f Idem, pp. 104-5; De Quiucey’s auctorum unde exeerpta sunt labores) 
works, VoJ. XIII, p. 58 and on. It admirer ; neiquidcpiatn vidi sive 
strongly supports the view here con- rationum acumen, sive dicendi nervos 
tended for to be able to state that the spectes, quod magis accedat ad ma- 
ll niversity of Loudon after discussion theinaticorura laudem,” &c. Leibnitz 
“ long drawn out” has at length remoV- Epist. ad Kestermum. Oper, tom. 
ed Greek from the compulsory to the iV., pars III, p, 254, 
optional subjects of its matriculation 
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and distinct than the bias of thought, the modes of reasoning, 
and the habits of illustration, which are given by a training in 
the Roman L aw. No tension of mind, no length of study which 
even distantly resembles the labour of mastering English Juris- 
prudence is necessary to enable the student to realise these pecu- 
liarities of mental view ; but still they cannot ’be acquired without 
some effort, and the question is, whether the effort which they 
demand brings with it sufficient reward. We can only answer by 
endeavouring to point out that they pervade whole departments 
of thought and inquiry of which some knowledge is essential to 
every lawyer, and to*avery man of decent education.’'* 

Second . — The Roman JLaw is the substratum of the laws of 
almost all nations of modern Europe, and is fast becoming the lingua 
franca of universal jurisprudence. Here, again, Sir H. S. Maine 
writes excellently: “It may confidently be asserted that if the 
English lawyer only attached himself to the Roman Law long 
enough to master the* technical phraseology, and to realise the 
leading conceptions of tbe Corpus Juris ,* he would approach those 
questions of foreign law to which our courts have repeatedly to 
'address themselves with an advantage which no mere professional 
acumen acquired by the exclusive practice of our own jurispro- 
dence*coyld ever confer on him. The steady multiplication of 
legal systems adopting the principles and appropriating the 
greater part of tbe rules of Roman Jurisprudence, is one of the 
most singular phenomena of out day and far more worthy of atten- 
tion than tbesmost showy manifestations of social progress, f 

Third . — The Btoman Law has intrinsic merit as a repository of 
useful laws. Ausln says “ Nor is the Roman Law to be rdsorted 
to as a magazine of legislative wisdom,”^ and the context 
indicates that in the ‘ legislative ’ he intends to include ‘ legal ' 
wisdom. But we beg to deny his assertion and we are amazed that 
he should ever have been betrayed into making it. In our 
opinion the lawyer of modern times who will study the Roman 
doctrines of successions, of the measure of damages, and the analysis 
of obligations will find himself richly rewarded. 

Fourth .— -The Roman Law presents a remarkable specimen of 
average legal development. We see laW in its infancy, youth, 
and manhood. We do not see it in its decay, for codification 
saved it from that, and it is embalmed in tjie Corpus Juris. 
It is interesting to compare it, in this respect, with the English 
legal system of the present day. In its early stages we find the 
Roman Law hard and fixed. We have it engraved on XII Tables, 
a symbol of its intended fixity. To this Tacitus hears witness 


* Cambridge Essays, 1866, p. 4. J Austin’s" Jurisprudence," Vol. 11, 
t Ibid, p, 17, p. 14. p. 1116. 
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-when he speaks of the law of the XII Tables as “ Finis (Equi 
Juris.”* In the course of time this is found to require relaxation, 
and the equitable jurisdiction of theProetors springs up. Through 
the force of circumstances f the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Praetors became fixed. The lava solidified. In the next stage we 
see the law oppressed by its own weight, and Justinian determining 
on its codification and on the fusion of law and equity, so that 
we read the two together in his compilations, e.g., of obligations 
aut citifies sunt aut prcetorice, etc. This is exactly what has 
occurred in English Law. The Common Law is hard. To the 
source from which alleviation might have been got the Judges 
declined to go.J “ The Englishman,” f says John Hill Burton, 
the historian of Scotland, “disdained the universal Justinian juris- 
prudence, and would be a law unto himself, which he called 
with an affectation of humility ‘ The Common Law/ ” It is full, no 
doubt, of patches taken out of the Corpus Juris , but so far 
from this source being acknowledged the civilians are never spoken 
of, but to be railed at and denounced, and when great draughts on 
the Roman system were found to be absolutely necessary^ to keep 
the machine of justice in motion, these were entirely elbowed out 
of the way by the Common Law and had to form for themselves a 
separate machinery of their own called Equity. § That system of 
equity has now become settled. It is governed by rules and 
precedents as much as the Common Law, and the question of the 
fusion of the two is being widely discussed in England. 

Again, withbut a knowledge of Roman Law many# # great works;’ 
e#., Hugo Grotius, “ De jure Belli et Pacis,” m;*\ unintelligible. || 
and ah Dr, Jebb has said,^[ in the «Lati§ *books read in 
schools and colleges many passages occur which to ordinary 
readers Ignorant of legal history are either incomprehensible or 
wholly misinterpreted. 

We may therefore admit that no counsel would be “ rightly 
styled * learned in the law * if he could not read the Institutes 
Justinian in the original, or were ignorant of the history of that 
people from whose Code Civil and Criminal, all the laws of all 
modern nations are ultimately derived, and whose language still 
furnishes the whole legal phraseology ** , 

The student having gained some knowledge of Roman La^r in 
the Institutes^ Gaius ana of Justinian, and of its history in the 

* III,, Annual 27. § Burton’s t( Scot Abroad,” Vol. I, 

f For the most interesting account p, 237. . 
of which, see Sir H. S. Maine’s |( Cambridge Essays, 1866, pp. 5-7, 
Ancient Law, Chap. IH. transcribed Auc. Law, pp. 350-3. 

t T^mp, Eich IT, the Judges at IF Encyclop. Metrop., Art. Homan 
common Law prohibited the citation Law. 

of Homan Law in their Couits. 1 ** W. G. Clarke, m.A, Cambridge 

Spence Equity, 3^6. Essays, 1866, p. 306. 

* ' 
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works of such writers as Heineccius and Ortolan, should proceed 
to Jurisprudence continuing at the same time his studies in the 
former subject* 

And what do we mean by Jurisprudence? The term presents, 
even at this day and to the scientific lawyer, ideas by no means 
clearly determined. Austin has defined Jurisprudence as the 
* philosophy or science of positive law/+ This definition though 
fulfilling hardly a single requisition of the logicians is perhaps the 
best that has yet been given. To the difficulty of providing defini- 
tions in this science we shall hereafter advert ; at present we confine 
ourselves to this of ^Austin, ‘Jurisprudence is the philosophy or 
science of positive law.* This definition does not declare the, facts 
aud all the facts, connected with the word — does not recount the 
essentiae attributes of that to be defined { It contains the name 
of the thing to be defined, Jurisprudence — law . It is by no means 
precise and adequate. It is expressed in obscure language : 
what is “ philosophy/’ what “ science,” what fC law, ” and what 
M positive law ” ? § 

, First; a law (senba latiore ) is a rule laid down for the guidance 
Of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having power over 
him. And every positive law is such a rule set by a monarch or 
sovereign^body to a person or persons in a state of subjection to its 
author. It would be well if we could as easily answer the ques- 
tion ‘ what is philosophy ? ’ which, indeed, is one of the most hope- 
less and intricate questions, ancf one which has puzzled and will for 
ever divide thihking men. We shall not enter upon it here, seeing 
that we have the &rm ‘ Science * to fall back upon, which yge cati 
far more easily explain .• “ A science is a body of principles and 
deductions to explain some object matter. ’’(I To fulfil its intention 
every ^science must have attained to true statements concerning its 
object matter so far as the nature of the case and the present means 
of examination allow ; it must be able to define the object matter 
(CF. Austin’s Determination of the Province of Jurisprudence) “and 
its several subordinate parts with clearness and precision ; and it 
must be able to indicate the extent of the domain the object matter 
covers, and lastly, it must exhibit the results in a systematic and 
harmonious shape. _ For the first it must employ Induction and 
Deduction ; the s&sond is the province of definition j , third is 
provided for by division; and the fourth may |pe referred to 
metho d,* % * * , t , y 

* The student would do w^ll to publication, 
peruse Gibbon’s comprehensive and t Vol. I., p. 33, etc. 

masterly sketch of Roman La,w in t Mill’s Logic, Vol I., p. 154. 

the 44th chapter of the Decline and § Archbishop Thomson’s “ Outline 

Fall ; which the continental jurists of the Laws of Thought/’ pp. 88-9. 
of more than one nation have thought || Idem, p. 10. 

worthy of translation ami separate f Idem p. 210, 
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A science is.a body of permanent and universal facts, so arranged 
ifhat each part has a bearing on every other part and on the whole, 
arising from and being the result of observation, comparison or 
experiment. Jurisprudence is a true science, for it is a body of 
principles and deductions explaining an object matter, and it deals 
with facte which are in one sense permanent and universal, and with 
their logical arrangement. J urisprudence, then, being tbe science 
of positive law ana having to do with whatever is essential in aud 
common to all systems of law, the uses of it as a study ’ are almost 
self-evident. To the lawyer a perfect body of jurisprudence would 
be a key to every system of law in tbe world. * To the legislator the 
study is of even greater importance. FoV only by means of it can 
the legislator know how to give effect to his own ideas and his own 
purposes.* And he whose duty it is to make laws for the guid? 
ance of bis fellows should know something of the effects which such 
laws as he is bent on introducing are likely to have. Most ofteli 
he is merely adopting, consciously or unconsciously, in a modified 
form, a law of some other state. To see then the results .of his 
contemplated legislation in that other country, its defects and, 
failure, is of the last importance. + Something of this method waft' 
passed by the learned author of the Esprit dee Lois throughout 
his system of Jurisprudence : a system which with all-its exaggera- 
tions, defects, aud often needless indecency, still claims the atten- 
tion of legislators. | 

Law is constantly spoken of in all circles as a ‘ dry study,' and. 
the lawyer has gone through it for the past half cehtury, could it 
fail ta.be so ? “ In England the study of law £ has always been 

mainly historical, but historical in the nafrowJet possible sense. 
The student has been obliged to familiarize himself in some degree 
with the successive accretions by which tbe irregular ma$t has 
grown. He is exhorted to fill up his odd moments with a m an u&l 
written in the reign of Edward IV (an eminent conveyancer, now 
dead, used, sis- he told his pupilB, to repeat Littleton to himself as 
he walked along' the Strand) ; he is acquainted with the whole family 

* John Stuart Mill, Edinburgh qua*ab omni jurbmento afotinend um 
Review vol. 121.*p,441. ^ esee prcecipit. Kxcujua historia qoam 

+ “Frceterta ai do, lege ferenda quoestio iUa.egr«gia illustrari poseit 
queeratur, nemipem vest &u ftfgit, cur non iidem', W qne in' Pirriia- 
quam ait uecesrtpiuni, alionuh popu- toe a to Angltce do eadem as super dic- 
Iqjum mores nosse atque hjWitufa, ut ta atqua acta aunt, .studio*?- iegamus 
Iqtelugatu r nUmqua guteiedi lox of examinemue, ad Irenes oonstitu- 
apua eos oMinuertt, et utrum ooippro- tioneta animdrn advertimus. ’’ (C/E. • 
ltela, fuerit usu uec He. Sic et iiaper* £acbari© $t J3ia toria Juris Greece— 
atorun* Byzantinortun leges examiu* Rotnaui Deliueatio ; , cum appeudice 
asse jurat* Esempli gratia, jusjur- ineditoium” 8V«h' Heiddb 1839. 
andi usua restnngendus ne sit uec ne, Preface, p. 

super magnopere disceptetum eet. % Lord Wrottesley'e “Thoughts on 
Jain veto ex tat lei miperatricia Irenes Government and Legislation/ p. 168, 
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of obsolete tenurse, and can recite the pedigree of an estate, tail 
But he is rarely taught to connect his knowledge, of 'thepe 'things 
with. the history of his country, and his radge is practically 
bounded by the Norman Conquest and the Four Seas. Beyond 
these limits all is m terra < inavgntix* to him."* We • do mot 
hesitate to say that the only rational*' and enjoyable method of 
studying law is that scientific method which is the source of Juris- 
prudence ; and that such a method will bo found .reasonable and 
agreeable. Said tbe greatest of all political philosophers, well- 
nigh a century ago, in bis eloquent paraphrase of tbe ‘wisdom 
displayed by Lord Bacon f on this subject : “ There is scarce 
any object of curiosity more rational, than the origin, the progress' 
and the various revolutions of human laws. Political and military 
relations are for the greater part accounts of the ambition ana 
violence of mankind ; this is an history of their justicjp And 
lately there ’cannot be a more pleasing, speculation than to trace 
the advance of men in an attempt to imitate the Supreme Ruler 
in one of the most glorious of his attiibutes ; and to attend them 
ja the exercise of a prerogative, which it is wonderful to find 
intrusted to the management of so weak a being. In -suoh an 
enquiry we shall frequently see great instances of frailty ; but at 
the same me we shall behold such noble efforts of wisdom and 
equity, as seem fully to justify the reasonableness of that extra- 
ordinary disposition, by which njen in one form or other, have been 
always put upder the dominion of creatures like thqpiselves. For 
what can be ntore instructive than to search out tbe first* obscure 
aud scanty fountains of that Jurisprudence, whiah now watess and 
enriches whole nations With so abundant and copious a flood— 
to observe the first principles of Right springing up, involved in 
superstition, and polluted with violence ; until by length of time 
, and favourable circumstances, it has worked itself into clearness 
thj laws sometimes lost and trodden down in the confusion of wars' 
and tumuhs, and sometimes- overruled by the baud of power i 
then victorious over tyranny, growing strooger, clearer, and 'more 
decisive by the violence they had suffered ; enriched even by those 
foreign conquests Which threatened their entire, destruction ; 
softened aud mellowed by peace and religion, improved and exalted 
by ootnmerce, by s&cial intercourse, and by, that great opeum^pf tbe 
mind, ingenuous science.’’!: ‘ . 

To tokefen instance, £ can ifoagine no keener Intel fectukT pleasure 
than that of the stud^ut^turh.iq^away. |wtn Jhg Ihliituies of Justi- 
nian. Lib. 1, Tit 22, to hist Act-book on BiuduLaw.Tit. Marriage ;§ 

*' ■ ■' * ” in -. . yii w—TV'*.' * -'-' 

* Quarterly $ewew t No. 219, d. 11% History, Hk, HI, chap. IX. «* 

f De Augmentis. lib. VlII in $ wady's Manual of Hindu Law, 
loco. - p, 20. 

J Burke’s Abridgment of English 
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and finding how a difficulty of the old Roman Lawyers was 
overcome by* the subtler pandits of the East, thence proceeding 
in thought to the ‘Contagious Diseases Prevention Act* 29, 30 
Viet., c. 35. This instance js but one of many.* We have chosen 
it rather than others as bearing on one of the most difficult 
problems in modern legislation in England ; most difficult on 
account of the conflicting duties of the legislator, ee has to 
legislate in a Christian and a free state. Christianity on the 
one hand tells him he must attend to men's bodies as well 
as their souls ; on the other it tells him that having enjoined 
purity in the social relations it cannot allow him to facilitate 
departures from these injunctions. And, as though the conflict 
were not already great enough, the free spirit of the nation tells 
him to leave the persons of its members as free as possible. 

One of the chief difficulties in the study of Jurisprudence arises 
from the way in which almost every law term is loosely applied k* 
conversation. “ J uris vocabuLum valde est ambiguum. Hence 
it has been said that “ a Veil-made lexicon of the legal terms of all 
systems would \>e a complete science of jurisprudence.”+ 

This statement ignores systematic arrangement and organiza- 
tion. The alphabetical arrangement of a lexicon cannot be consi- 
dered such. This Statement, too, makes Jurisprudences longer 
a science by doing away with its principles and deductions. 
Bentham, setting out on his titanic labours in this science, saw 
clearly the difficulty to which we are adverting and to this is to be 
ascribed that 0 barbarous language which has repelled so many 
from Jhe study of his works and which caused ssuch sneers in bis 
day at the writings of himself and his cofeerielj Bentham coined 
a language for himself which till recent times kept his writings 
“ as good as manuscript” To the same cause and to the fact of 
the oral delivery of his lectures are due to the peculiarities of 
Austin's style which, with all its logical clearness, is by no means 
attractive to the novice. The science of law, as, indeed, ev&ry 
other science, could never have existed had it not had its own 
peculiar terminology,}: for which it is in the greatest measure 
indebted to the Roman Law and to the Larin language. One 
object of the Science of Jurisprudence is to obviate and remove 
this difficulty by Refining the gleanings of tb^technical^ terms of 
the law. In pursuing this object tlje jurist has to contend -with 

two difficulties ; first, to de$ne one term he must assume the 

^ — — 

* f Another instance occurs to ns. Tenth Table also, by the way, may" be 
/Compare the rule of the XII Tables, seen the antiquity of false teeth. 

(Circ. 450.* B.C) as to the conduct of f John Stuart Hill, Edinburgh 
r femaies at funerals— (Tab. X. pro vis. Review, vol 121, p. 443. 

* >v4), with the comparatively recent J De Quibcey'a Works, VoL V, pp, 
SJbalitian of the Satti in India, Ke- 237-8 ; Vol. XIIL, pp. 80* 94. 

XVIJof 1820, tfiom this 
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meaning of many others ; and, secondly, popular moral, terms are the 
same as law terms. To illustrate the first point I need only irefer 
to Austin’s definition of Jurisprudence. An. example of the 
sebond is found at -once in the word ^rohbery ’ which in popular 
language may mean no more than theft or cheating, but which 
in English Law means larceny accompanied with violence. 

The position which the Inns of Court, following in the rear of 
the Universities are attempting to give to the studies ye have 
advocated is.the strongest recognition we can have of their useful- 
ness. Numbers of .those who throng the Inns of Court are students 
fiom India. We neadi hardly point' out that after a training such 
as the Universities of this country provide for them, the 
curriculum in the faculty of laws in the Calcutta University 
leads like the Menu of a dinner d la mode Frangaise,* * * § — these 
students are at the greatest disadvantage in Comparison with their 
mere favoured English fellow students. We therefore call upon 
the governing bodies of the Indian Universities to give to tbese 
men an education equal or not needlessly* inferior to that given 
to our countrymen at home. After a training such as that which 
Ve have suggested the student may proceed to study the particu- 
lar system of law of the country in which he is to practise ; and 
lie will'd^ so with extended views and an enlightenment of mind 
which but for his previous training he could never have had. 

But as “ probability is the very guide of life, f tlie question 
arises, is it possible and probable that the scheme of legal educa- 
tion here proposed can he carried out ? It is sufficient answer 
to say that such was the training of an English lawyer seventy 
years ago,j: and of (1 Scottish lawyer in even later times, §* To 
such a system of education the* English lawyers are just now 
rapidly returning, || and we may venture to hope that 'the per- 
ceptible decline of legal learning in the profession, the greater 

* uncertainty in the decisions of the Courts, and the greater feeble- 

* Since writing the above we have old euough to remember when the 
been favoured with the regulations sayings of some Continental Civilian 
for a Degree in Laws in the Bombay of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
Umversity. The course in many tury, Vigilius, ZuichetqusL Ritters- 
particulars carries out our views* husius, Puffendorf, NOodt, voet, and 
The books recomnjgnded are of a the like might be cited just as 
high* class and suitable to form the aptly as a decision a few tears old 
foundation >of a sound legal edttcft- in some case about at breach of war* 
tion. n * * ranty in the insurance of a vessel, 

t Butlers w Analogy/* Introduction, ^or the. import of a contract for sale 

* T Quarterly Review, No p, of goods *in a bonded ware-house.'* 

114. » (Burton’s * ScohAbroad,’ Vol I., pp. 

§ “ It was long an almost necessary 238-9,) 4 * 

qualification for the Bar in Scotland || See recent Regulations of the 
that one had studied thfc Civil Law Inns of Court, 
abryad. There are, perhaps, lawyers 
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ness and more frequent failures in legislation,' which Lord 
Selborne ten* years ago declared to be the result of the narrow 
system of study to which men intending to practise have hitherto 
been generally confined, will in due course be removed. 

And now we have dons. In Lord Bacon’s phrase, * we have 
taken upon us to ring a bell to call the wits together, which is 
the meanest office. ’ Ate there any ? Will they come ? 

* JnO. G. W. SYKE& 



Art. . VI.— THE BENGAL POLICE. 

Being a history of the working ofAet P pf J861 in Bengal from 

1862 to 1874/ 

T HE Government of India having recently called upon al! 

subordinate governments and administrations for a repoit 
upon certain proposals of the Bengal Government to amend Act V 
of 1 861, it will nof *be inopportune perhaps to consider for a 
little how this Act has been worked in Bengal since it became 
la w. ^ 

In order clearly to cdQprekend the question in all its bearings 
it will be necessary briefly to review the various systems of criminal 
luTfhinistration which, from time to time, have found favour 
with bur rulers aud to consider the circumstances which led to the 
introduction of Act V. 

« From the days of Lord Cornwallis there has been -much conflict 
of opinion as to the best system of criminal administration, and 
according as the partisans of one system or another weie iu power 
has the form of administration varied. 

In 1787 the offices of Civil Judge, Collector, and Magistrate were 
combined in the bands of one officer at the head of each district. 

Ju 1793 Lard Cornwallis separated the office of Cpllector fiom 
that of the Civil Judge, and the Revenue Officer was made distinct 
fiom the Police Magistrate. In each district, a Civil Judge. was? 
appointed, who was alSo Chief .Police Officer aud Magistrate, 
and under him an Assistant called a Registrar was appointed. The 
Collector was an independent officer and confined his attention 
.solely to revenue duties ; aud a Court * of Circuit visited each 
district iu turn, doing exactly the duty now performed by a Sessions 
Judge. This arrangement continued until 1830. 

In 1830 the magistracy was taken away from the Civil Judge 
aud made over to the Collector who thus became Chief Police and 
Revenue Officer. The Registrar was taken from th% Judge aud 
placed under the Collector becoming, In fact, the Joint-Magistrate 
aud Deputy OollecEbr of the present day. The Civil Judge of each 
district became also its Sessions Judge. 

In 1836 a violent outcry was raised about the gtate of the 
.Police, and the Governor-General directed aCooimiseioia to assemble 
and report on the whole question of police administration. This 
, Commission reported in very strong language against the union 
•of the two offices of Collector and Magistrate and recommended 
their immediate separation. 

In 1838 these two offices ftcre. accordingly separated aud fiom 
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that time ujutil 1860 .there were in eafch district a Magistrate 
who was also, Chief Police Officer, a Collector who was purely 
Collector, and a J udge >who tried both civil and oriminal cases. 

Iu 1855 the European community throughout India was startled 
by the revelations of the Madras Torture Commission, and the 
question of police reform again came to the front The Commis- 
sioners appointed to .investigate alleged cases of torture thus con- 
cluded their report to the Madras<Qovemment : “ But it seems to us 
questionable whether, to render the police efficient, it must not he 
placed under indepenntde European authority Although jtjie 
Collector would still remaiu the .political head, of his whole provinoe 
and retain all power aud authority as Justice of the Peace and 
Magistrate, it will probably he thought that tile police cannot be 
oigauised, brought up to or kept in the requisite state of discipline 
uuless it be commanded by au officer who should give his whole 
undivided time and eneigies exclusively to that object.” 

These woids strike the key-note of all subsequent attempts at 
police reform. Much discussion took place as to the precise shape 
these reforms were to take, and long couespondence followed 
between the Government of Madras, the Government of India, aud 
the Court of Directors which ended in 1 857 by sanction being 
accorded by the Houoiable Court of Directois to the re-organization 
of the police on the system advocated by the Madras Government. 
The main feature of that system aud one upon which all the 
authoiities were unanimously agreed was that “ the police should be 
made a separate department, organised, trained, and controlled by 
its own officers under the direct supervision of Government.” 
Tliefc was, however, eou.sideiable difference of opinion &6 to whether 
any controlling authority should be given to the Magistrate-Collector 
the political head of the district. 

Lord Harris, then Governor of Madras, in his minute of Septem- 
ber 1856, wrote : “ I will at ouce mention that no police force <can 
be efficient unless it be placed under oue command, and unless 
there be uniformity of method and discipline throughout the 
whole body. * * The police of the country is at present entirely 
confined to each district , under the Collector and them is 
no general supervision whatever, arid qo regular communi- 
cation from one district to another or to any central office, on the 
several points of police business which so imperatively require 
combination of thought and action,',* * 'jCpe Collector ^Magistrate 
should he considered, the chief . administrative officer of Govern- 
ment in each province. . In this capacity he would direct 'the 1 
distribution of the police and call for their services when required, 
hut he f would have nothing to do with the intqpor economy of the 
force ; that would be regulated by the Commissioner of Police 
under the orders of Government.” And in a subsequent minute, 
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Lord Harris writes : " But this grand principle, should never be 
lost sight of, that for the prevention of crime, and for’ the detection- 
and punishment of criminals,, as Well as- for the other important 
service of a police force, the affording information to Govern- 
ment, there must* he unity of" "action and identity of system- 
throughout the body to' winch ’these ditties are deputed. Other- 
wise there can be no real efficiency, no correct movement, no- 
economy of, or correct direction 1 in, exertion/ 

On the other hand the Honorable W. Elliot, one of the ablest' 
and most distinguished members of the Madras QoundH, wrote: 

“ The distinguishing ‘feature of the plan proposed’by the Hon’ble 
the President is the organization of a system of police as a 
separate department complete in itself. T conour in the principle 
laid down by Lord Harris. * * In Bombay the Superintendent of 
Police is subordinate to the Magistrate, but there they have no 
Chief Commissioner, and the creation of such an office with full con- 
trol over the whole police administration entirely alters the whole 
position and subordination of the District Superintendent. * * 
I do not see how these local offioers can be placed under the 
'District Magistrate in any respect when they are directly subordi- 
nate to a Chief Commissioner, and if they have separate village 
establishments there is no reason why they should be.” 

Mr. Morehead, another very able member of the Madras Council, 
writes : * To render the Dew plan effective the separation must be 
complete ; ttye Magistrate being distinct from the police, the 
village police -should be under the Commissioner of Police. * * 
The Magistrate should have no control over the police. At .first 
the Magistrate will necessarily be the person most conversant 
with the police, but in a very short time the Commissioner and 
his subordinates will know more in respect to these matters titan 
the most active Magistrate.” 

The majority of Madras Civilians were, however, opposed to a 
complete separation, and it was ultimately decided that the new 
constabulary in each district should be subject to the general 
control of the Magistrate-Collector, but that the Chief Commissioner 
of Police and- his subordinates the Deputy Inspector-General and 
District Superintendent should be responsible for fbe direction, 
discipline* And Internal economy of the force. In May 1858 
Mr. Robinson, a Madras Civilian of high: standing, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner and directed to ffubmit a scheme (or the 
re-organization of the Mad tab Police op the general Principles above 
Ihcficated. Early in December the Chief Commissioner submitted 
a sketch of the scheme proposed by him* for carrying out the objects 
*in view ; the leading features of that* scheme are : — 

" let . — The police becomes a distinct department under the direct 
. supervision of the Government, its members of ad grades being 
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divested of judicial, functions and being under the exclusive control 
and management of their own officers.” 

“ 2nd — The administrative and judicial functions of the magis- 
tracy. remain as*at present throughout all grades* from the village 
Munsiff up to the Magistrate, each so far as his legal powers and 

1 ‘urisdiction may extend. The Magistrate of the district will be 
:ept fully and intimately acquainted with the distribution and 
administration of the police. He will make requisition for their 
services if the arrangements which he may think are .required for 
the preservation of the peace and prevention of crime have not 
been anticipated by its own officers ; the police will execute all bis 
lawful commands. But he will not interfere with the internal 
economy and arrangements of the district corps for which its own 
officers will be individually responsible." 

To* this scheme the Madras Government accorded general 
approval, aud Mr. Robinson was directed to proceed to Calcutta 
with a Draft Bill, Act .XXIV of 1859, which was submitted to the 
Legislative Council and 'passed into law in September 1859. 

At the very time those discussions were going on in Madras, 
which immediately preceded the passing of Act XXIV of 1859, a 
fierce battle was waging in Bengal upon the very question of police 
reform between the advocates on one side of what may, be called 
the purely Oriental system, and on the other the supporters of 
the Western system of administration. The Orientalists, led by 
Sir F. Halljday, held that all functions, however varied and 
dissimilar, should be centered in one individual office*’ at the head of 
the district who should exercise in his own person all the powers of 
Government. The Western party, headed by Sir J. P. Grant, 
held that' there should be complete separation of functions and 
division of- labour. 

There can be * little doubt, we think, as to which side h’ad the 
best of the argument. The minutes recorded by' Mr. Grant (now 
Sir J. P. Grant), Sir Barnes Peacock, and Mr. Ricketts artfso 
conclusive and so admirably put, that we offer no apology forextract- 
ing from them at some length, and we do this the more readily as 
the tendency among Civilians of late years, and more especially 
under Sir George Campbell’s administration, has been to ftfrget 
altogether the grand fundamental principles npowwhieh Mr. Grant’s 
arguments are based, and to revert to the effete system which 
has been long since condemned nobonly by the unanimous voice 
of all civilised countries of.fbs West, but* by our bitter'experience 
in the Bast. Mr, Grant, after quoting largely from tile reporfof 
the:lh)fiee Commission of 1838, thus writes : — “ There is no longer 
atoy Question as to the necessity of separating, the functions 
of revenue and those of police and criminal justice so for as 
native functionaries arc concerned. This otae decisive effect 
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tfie torture repbrt has had upop the European mind' universe 
ally. * * * I do not know if the fall extent of the' decision that the’ 
united functions cannot be entrusted to native '&fa*nd* has been* 
(teen. Not only must revenue and police powers be disjoined in- 
the case of the peons and the tehfeildats ; the principle of the 
reform 1 applies as strongly to the Deputy Collectors and Deputy 
Magistrates who are mostly natives. Yet the functions of these 
last named classes are in quality the same as those of Collector' 
and Magistrate. A Deputy Magistrate of experience has always' 
the full powers* of a Magistrate. However, this difficulty may be 
treated, I see not hew incongruity of system and invidious and' 
offensive class distinction; are avoidable if the union in European 
hands is persisted in. * * * Every officer of Indian experience 
will understand why the fact of the two classes of native officers 
being under two European heads causes in the one class a whole- 
same fear of the other. A European officers is always the last 
person to hear of the mal-practices of his own native subordinates. 
The people will complain to any one else, ’but it is hard to induce 
them to coinplhin to a chief of t'he conduct of those under that 
chief’s Orders. A European will hear plenty of evil of the 
conduct of native officers over whom he'has no control ; hut he will 
hear littfe against those who serve him or serve under him ; and 
what little he does hear will probably be in the shape of charges 
which in the manner and form alleged are false. * * The system’ 
whereby, various functions eaih of which is separate in other 
well-administered countries, are sometimes United in India, is 
represented in its most amiable view when it is called Patriarchal. 
It is suitable and convenient as a temporary expedient in a new 
acquisition ; and’ it is a necessary expedient in a poor and ill- 
peopled province of great geographical extent It is a very silent 
systeffi and goes- on. with little trouble’ to rulers so long as the 
remembrance of the ancient misrule lasts, and so long as few 
Europeans, or others who have been accustomed to a regular 
Government fall under its operation. But it has its loog undis- 
coveredabusesand its sudden explosions' witness the Madras Torture 
Commission. Without, however, questioning the system, where 
it is appropriate, I ask if such a country, as I Have described 
Bengal to be, is a fit country for a Patriarchal experiment ?' For this 
system two parties are required, the sage and paternal ruler of a 
district, 'and the dutiful family of subjects ; not to speak of the first 
requisite I may safely deny that Bengal affords the last” 

“““Again Mr. Grant says, * I do not think the principle of uniting 
fiscal and police functions, in Bengal at least, 19 sound in principle. 
Those specialities, which in other parts of India, it is by many 
maintained, justify the seemingly unpropitions union of the (towers 
of a publican with those of a Magistrate and Judge do not, in any 
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degree, exist in Bengal* A Collector in Bengal neither has nbr 
ought- to ha va influence by reasott of his office in his district. If the 
revenue is paid he must take it, if it is not paid he must advertise 
for sale. As th$ Judge in summary suits between zemindars 
apd ryots, any attempt ^ to acquire influence would be criminal. 
On the other hand I <Jq not think that these general and obvious 
objections to the union of fiscal, police and judicial powers in the 
same hands which are admitted to have right and which rule 
the practice of all civilised countries of the West are inapplicable 
in any part of India. The smoothness and silence with which 
public affairs go on, where all power is centred in the hands of 
one train of officials, cannot be regarded as good for the people, how- 
ever agreeable they may be for the administration.” 

Mr. Ricketts says, “Though Mr, Grant is opposed to re-ur»iting 
Magistrates and Collectors, his opposition is confined to giving Col- 
lectors police powers. He would make the present Magistrates 
District Police officers with assistants under them also merelypqlice 
officers, restricted to the duties of looking after the subordinate 
officers, of discovering crime and of prosecuting it in heinous cases 
to conviction. When I find two men like S. G. Clerk and Mr. J. P. 
Grant both of great ability, but whose idiosyncracy is so essen- 
tially different, and whose experience has been in such different 
fields, agreeing in a subject of this kind and having on their side 
the Government of Madras and Bombay, and the systems of all 
the best governed countries in the West, there appears to me 
little occasion dor further enquiry. It is almost impossible that 
they should be mistaken.” And, after quoting in support of his 
viewsMhe opinions of Messrs. Lushington apd Schalch, two of the 
ablest Bengal Magistrates, Mr. Ricketts goes on to say, “It appears 
to me that all the objections in theory and all the difficulties in 
practice are met by^oining Magistrate with Collector and by the 
appointment pf a Suprinteodeut of Police in each district, relieving 
the Magistrate of police duties* * * The plaq proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Mr. Haliiday), besides being very 
expensive, appears to me objectionable on many other grounds. 
An efficient police is irappsriblo with many small jurisdictions. 
The tracing of offenders and the procuring ^of evidence are 
immeasurably increased by such $ system* As represented by Mr. 
Lushington, We should have a separate system in every 
sub-division. The act punished in one subdivision, wo‘uld be 


appointed, there must he no divided Authority j the whole police 
.force, stipendiary and village, must 'be placed under the Superin. 
indent's orders ; whatever reason there may be for another course 
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id Madras or Bombay, there certainly is none jj£ Bengal The 
Magistrate mil become a minor criminal Jadgewitb super- 
intendence of ait the subordinate criminal courts rf th§ district. 
The Superintendent will be exclusively under ttfo Commissioner 
4 rf Police/' He thus •concludes :>■— u Bifice these proposals were sub* 
knitted to the Bengal Government the^despatcti of thd Honorable 
Court* dated 24tlv Sept ember 1856, has directed that such a plan 
as I proposed for separating the police from the Magistrate should 
ibe carried ipto effect generally all over the country. The Court 
have, after full deliberation, recorded their opinion that the manage- 
menfc of the police ^of each district should be taken out of the 
hands of tjie Magistrate apd be committed to a European officer 
with no other duties, and responsible to a general Superintendent 
of Police for the whole presidency. There is, therefore, no occasion 
tfoi me to say anything in defence of the reform I recommended, 
I^arnestly hope that the court will adhere steadfastly to their 
resolve.” But Mr. Ricketts’s earnest hope was not destined to be 
realised. The only province in which, in accordance with the above 
•quoted despatch, the separation of the police frOin the Magistrate 
' had been completely earned out was m Sindh, and there the success 
of the system was declared to be perfect. “ The success in 
Scinde/’ # Mr. Ricketts writes, “has been perfect. The success 
in Bombay has been considerable, although there the separation 
is still incomplete. All confidently anticipate great improve- 
ment from the change at Madias/’ 

* The Government of Madras, we have alreafly seen, had 
advocated and carried out a modified system which* while creating 
a separate department of police under a Chief Commissioner and 
District Superintendent, gave fhe District Magistrate a general 
superintendence and control over the police of his district. 

• A fery similar system had been carried out fh Bombay except 
that in that Presidency the Magistrates in all police matters 
wfre placed directly under the authority of the Commissioner 
of Police. In the Panjab and North-Western Piovinces nothing 
had been done* 

Matters were in this state when, in August I860, a Police 
Commission was appointed by the Government of India, which 
wa% directed to make a comprehensive enquiry into the existing 
constitution of the* police establishments throughout India with 
the. view of ascertaining in what way they might be most effec- 
tually improved. The Commission was composed of the 
TShowing members t Mfc Gfeurt for the North- Westbm Provinces, 
Colonel Pbayre for Pegu, Mr. Wauchope for Bengal, Mr. 
Robinson for Madras# Mr. Temple for the Faflilb, and Colonel 
Bruce for Oudh ; all men of noted ability and ripe experience, 
especially in matters connected with police. 
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The general objects to be kept in view by the Commission 
were ‘stated in an able^ memorandum drawu up by order of the 
Government of India ana furnished to the Police Commission, 
it would occupy too much space to quote J:hat memorandum 
here, but we may briefly state that its leading features were 
reproduced in the propositions which were subsequently 
unanimously adopted by the Police Commission. 

In September 1860 the Police Commissioners submitted their 
report together with a Draft Act in which were embodied the 
unanimous conclusions of the Commission regarding the principles, 
system, and method on whioh a good poliee^or all India should 
be organized. The conclusions at which the Commission had 
arrived were stated in a series of propositions of which the 
most important are the following 

1. " That a civil protective force can be constituted in any 

part of India, starting from a civil basis, after the model ef 
the British and Irish constabulary forces, and under the control 
of carefully selected Edropean officers which may be Adopted, 
by special attention to its departmental constitution, and physical 
composition, to the performance of every duty which can 
be required of such a body, in regard to the prevention of crime, 
the suppression of local outrage, the maiutenance of or/lei*, aud 
prevention of aggression ou frontiers where armed invasion is 
not to be anticipated ; fot the guarding and watching of jails, 
treasuries, and stores, and performing any escort duties connected 
with them an<f public property of every description.” «* 
c-2. “ That the Executive Government should at once constitute 
a civil force of such organization as shall make it thoroughly 
useful for every civil police purpose. The force should be so 
trained and constituted that it may be thoroughly relied upon 
for the performance of all duties of a preventive and detective 
police, and for the protection of property, and maintenance of 
local peace and order, with reference to the locality in which 
it is to be employed. That the formation of such a force is 
the key to economy and military efficiency.” 

3. “ That the first step towards effecting "this object is to 
combine into L one body, under a responsible superintending 
authority, &nd under an uniform organization and undivided 
control^ Add responsibility^ all the numerous bodies now 
engaged more or less independently, on various duties 
connected with the proper civil police administration of the^ 
country, and the ordinary guard and 11 watching of property o V 
every kind, in whatever department For the proper performance 
( ail the important services of a police force, there must be unity 
of action and idcutity of system throughout the body to which 
these duties are entrusted. Economy in regaid to numbers aud 
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fiflance can only thus be secured, while all the minor duties of 
guarding public property can be best and most l>dbnomically 
performed by watchmen deputed from an organ ised> and disciplined 
force. That, therefore, notwithstanding any difficulties which may* 
arise in changing existing usages, simplifying complicated 
systems, aud arranging intricate details in the transfer of patron- 
age and power from many departments to one, yet the paramount 
object of instituting one efficient ' system of police should be 
persistently * carried out.” 

4. “That under the above view all separate establishments 
maintained for the **watch aud ward of jails (exclusive of the 
establishment of warders), # of general and tehseel treasuries and 
escorts; and all river and road police, of whatever denomination, 
now in the pay of Government, should be gradually relieved and 
absorbed into the constabulary, as the organization proceeds.” 

«§. “That— whether the constitution of the village police and 
the connection now existing between the landholder or the village 
community and the village watchmen should be preserved or no — 
the duty of supervising the village police in all their public duties 
should devolve on the District Superintendent, with the view of 
securing a regular and puuctual performance of those duties, and 
of making the village watch an useful supplemeut to the organized 
constabulary.” 

6. “That the police thus constituted should form a separate 

department in each local Government or local administration, and, 
under the immediate authority aud control of its thief. And, 
having an independent departmental organization aud subordinagj 
tion of its own, be madeb an efficient instrument at the disposal of 
the district officer.” • 

7. “That the police under each local Government or 

administration should constitute one force ; and be under an officer 
to be styled Inspector-General of Police ; in whom should be 
vested, in communication with the Government, the organization 
of the establishment, aud the responsibility of maintaining it in a 
state of efficiency, by proper attention to its discipline and interior 
economy, and to the general management of the force through 
its own officers/' • 

8. “ That the Inspector-General of Police should be, with a 
view f to affording information to Government, the centre of an 
intimate aud constant communication with the district officers in 
relation to all matters respecting the organization of the police 
amH he internal preservation of the peace, and the state of crime 
iir the country/' 

«. 9. “That, in consequence of the appointment of an Inspector- 
General of Police to be the chief inspecting and controlling power 
over the police, the executive function of officers above the grado 
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of District-Magistrate, namely, of Commissioners of Divisions as 
Superintendents of Police, where such officers exist, should cease, 
as provided for in certain Provinces by Act XXIV of 1859. But 
it is not intended to limit in any way their general control over 
the criminal administration, or their authority over the Magis- 
trates” 

10. “The Inspector-General of Police should not hold any 
extraneous executive charge, nor be hampered with details, in 
order that he may be able to devote his whole* time ° to ^personal 
supervision of police in different districts.” 

11. “That in every district, under thV jurisdiction of one 
Magistrate, there should be at least orfe European officer of police, 
to be styled District Superintendent of Police, whb should be 
departmentally subordinate to the Inspector-General of Police, in 
every matter relating to interior economy and good management 
of the force, and efficient performance of every police duty ; Tut 
bound also to obey the prders of the District Officer in all mutters 
relatiug to the pievention and detection of crime, the preservation 
of the peace, and other executive police duties, and responsible 
to him likewise for the efficiency with which the force perforins 
its duty.” 

12. “That on him should devolve the command and* control of 
all the establishments of police of every denomination within Such 
district. He should be held answerable for all matters relating to 
the interior economy of the force, for the physical, qualification, 
and general conduct of the men, for the maintenance of discipline, 

the punctual execution of all orders of the magistracy. On 
him, subject to the general administration and judicial control 
of the District Officer, with whom he should be in constant and 
intimate communication, should likewise devolve the maintenance 
of the public peace, and the prevention and detection of crime. . 

13. s< That in such District Superintendent the promotion, 
suspension, and dismissal of police officials should be vested, 
subject to the powers, from time to time entrusted to him by 
the Inspector-General.*' 

14. “That, as a rule, there should' be a complete severance 
of executive police from judicial authorities ; that the official who 
collects and traces out the links of evideiiffe— in other words, 
virtually 'prosecutes the offender — should never be the same as the 
officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is to sit te-judg- 
ment on the case ; even with a viev^ to committal for trial before 
a higher tribunal. As the detection and prosecution of criminals 
properly devolve on the police, no police officer should be 
permitted to have any judicial function.'* 

15. “That the same true principle, that the Judge and 
detective officer should not be one and the same, applies to officials,- 
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KaVing by law judicial functions, and should, as far as possible, 
be carefully observed in practice. But with the constitution of 
the official agency now existing in India, an exception must be 
made in favour of the District Officer. The Magistrates have 
long been, in the eye of the law, executive officers, having a general 
supervising authority in matters of police-^-originally without 
extensive judicial powers. In some parts of India this original 
function of the Magistrate has uot been widely departed from ; in 
other parts .extensive judicial powers have be,eu superadded to 
their original and proper function. This circumstance has 
imported difficulties in regard to maintaining the leading principle 
enunciated # above ; for it # is impracticable to relieve The Magis- 
trates of their judicial duties; and, on the other hand, it is at 
present inexpedient to deprive the police and public of the 
valuable aid and supervision of the District Officer in the general 
management of the police matters.” 

10, “ That, therefore, it is pecessary that the District Officer 
shall be recognised as the principal controlling officer in the police 
^administration of hUs district. And that the civil constabulaiy, 
under its own officers, shall be responsible to him, ’and under his 
orders, for the executive police administration.” 

17. •" J'hat this departure from principle will be less objec- 
tionable to practice, when the executive police, though bound to> 
obey the Magistrate s orders — quoad the criminal administra- 
tion — is kept departmentally distinct and subordinate to its own 
officers and constitutes a special agency having no judicial func- 
tion. As the organization becomes ‘ perfected, and the force 
effective for the performance of its detective duties, any necessity'* 
for the Magistrate to take personal action in any case judicially 
before him, ought to oease.” 

48. •“That the District Officer is the lowest grade in whom* 
police and judicial functions should unite; and that, consequently, 
all Cfficeis below that grade, who are now invested with police 
functions, should not hereafter exercise those functions, beyond 
issuing such orders as may be necessary in their judicial capacity 
in specific cases before them/ 

These propositions thrown into legal form, in the shape of 
u A fill for the better regulation of the Police,” were laid before the 
Legislative Council in September 1860, and in March 1861 became 
law un,deV the title of Act V of 1861. 

On one point AGt V was clearly a compromise. The main 
"priticiple of the Bill was complete severance of the executive 
police from judicial and revenue functions, but in the words of 
the Police Commission “it was impracticable to relieve the Magis- 
trates of their judicial duties, and on the othei hand it was 
inexpedient at 'prune nl to dopnve the police and the public of the 
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valuable aid and supervision of the District Officer in the general 
management* of police matters. This we consider to be the one 
weak point in an otherwise admirable Act, and that it was felt to 
be a weak point is abundantly clear from the remarks made while 
the Bill was before the Council by Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. 
Sconce, and the mover of the Bill, Sir B. Frere. The last named 
officer in reply to Mr. Sconce said “ he would remind his honor- 
able friend that it was one thing to lay down a principle and 
another to act upon it at once and entirely, when it was opposed 
to the existing system, to all existing forms of procedure, and 
to 'prejudices of long standing. Und6r such circumstances 
it was often necessary to come to a compromise. * * It 
took a very long time to carry out the principle of a police 
force separate from and independent of the judicial magis- 
tracy in the metropolis, and now though more than 30 years had 
passed since the principle had been recognised by all the g.eat 
authorities and by public opinion in England, it had not yet been 
fully extended throughout the United Kingdom. But every year 
some progress, had been made, and he hoped that at no distant 
period the principle would be acted on throughout India as com- 
pletely as his honorable friend could desire. The honorable mem- 
ber had called this Bill a half-and-half measure. He (Sicr B. Frere) 
could assure his honorable friend that nobody was more inclined 
that it should be made a whole measure than he (SirB. Frere) 
■was, aud he should be very glad if the honorable merpber for Bengal 
would only c induce the Executive Government to give it their 
^support, so as to effect a still more complete severance of the police 
ana judicial functions than this^Bill contemplated.” 

In Act V of 1861 it was laid‘down that “the administration of 
tbe police* throughout a general police district shall be vested m 
an officer to be styled the Inspector-General of Police, and! in such 
Deputy Inspectors-General and Assistant Inspectors-General, as to 
the local Government shall seem fit. The administration of 
the police throughout the local jurisdiction of the Magis- 
trate of the district shall, under the general control and 
direction of such Magistrate, be vested in a District Superin- 
tendent, and sucli Assistant District Superintendents as the local 
Government shall consider necessary. The Inspector-General and 
other officers above mentioned shall from time to time be 
appointed by the local Government, and may be removed Jjy the 
same authority.” f ^ 

In accordance with the provision^ of this Act, Mr. CarnacTa 
Bengal Civilian of great experience aud long recognised as a Magis- 
tral er having especial aptitude for the management of police wusf 
appointed the first Inspector-General in Bengal. The new con- 
stabulary commenced weak in the Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions,. 
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llajor Pughe being appointed Deputy Inspector-General of the 
Division, and a Superintendent of Police to each district, 

Underthe provisions of Section 7, Act V, DhtricfcSuperintendents 
were empowered to dismiss, suspend, reduce or* fine inspectors, 
sub-inspectors, head constables, and constables, subject to an appeal 
in the case of tbe higher officers to the Deputy Inspector-General 
of the Division, or to the Inspector-General of Police. The appoint- 
ment of constables and the nomination of head constables, sub- 
inspectors, And inspectors, subject to the approval of the Deputy 
Inspector-General and Inspector-General, was also vested in the 
District Superintendents. 

By the end of 1863 the.new system had been extended to all the 
districts in Bengal and Assam — a Deputy-Inspector General being 
appointed to each Commissioner's division, and a District Superin- 
tendent with Assistants to each district. From the first it was 
apparent that the new Act was extremely distasteful to the great 
majority of Civilians, and the vague general control with which 
the Magistrate was invested, tended, we tlfink, more than anything 
. else to produce want of harmony, jealousy, and, in some districts, 
bitter dissension. In some districts Magistrates 'held aloof from 
exercising any conti ol whatever ; they gave neither assistance nor 
advic’e to the raw and inexperienced officers (who in too many 
instances were put in chaige of districts), but viewed their proceed- 
ings with sullen dissatisfaction, and contented themselves with 
offering a passive resistance to every new measure. Other Magis- 
trates again exercised a most offensive control; the£ interfered in 
every petty detail; they heated with scorn all police orders iss ue d, 
by the Inspector-Genetal, and lost no opportunity of openly asseit- 
iug their thorough contempt for the new regime . Few, indeed, 
were the districts in which the Magistrate had the good sense and 
moderation not to interfere where interference was unnecessary, , 
' but to counsel and guide rather than control. But in spite of 
active opposition and passive resistance, steady progress was 
made. Commissioners and Deputy Inspectors-General exerted 
themselves to bring about harmonious working. Magistrates 
and District Superintendents by degrees came to understand 
each other. The bitter feelings at first evoked by the introduction 
into each district of a quasi-independent authority gradually 
softened down, and in 1864, when the Inspector-General of Police 
calljftd Tor the opinions of Commissioners and Magistrates upon the 
workings of the new system, there was only one Magistrate, and 
"he the youngest and most 'inexperienced in Bengal, who expressed 
an opinion decidedly hostile to the system ; while the great 
majority testified strongly to the great improvement which under 
the new system had been effected. Up to this time the control and 
general direction of the police force was in the hands of the 
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Inspector-General and his Deputies. The Inspector-General, aa 
head of the police, was the referee of Government in all matters 
affecting the administration of police aflfoirs, and to him the 
Government looked for full information upon all matters apper- 
taining to criminal administration, and upon him rested the 
main responsibility for the efficient organization* discipline, and 
training of the force, for the prevention and detection of 
crime, and fpr the due discharge of all general executive duties. 
Under the Bengal Resolution of September 1862, Copimissiohers 
and Magistrates were also to some extent held responsible for tbs 
criminal administration of their divisions «and districts, but it 
was fully recognised and understood 9 that their responsibility 
extended only so far that they were bound to bring to the 
notice of the higher police authorities any faults in police matters 
which came to their notice ; while the active executive control 
and responsibility for efficient administration rested with ike 
superior officers of the police department. Under the Inspector- 
General were the Depfity Inspectors-General who, to use a 
familiar metaphor, were the hands and eyes of the Inspector- 4 
General. It was their duty to be constantly on the move from' 
district to district, watching, correcting, and guiding the District 
Superintendents under them. They received special sports iu 
all serious cases of crime, and watched narrowly the conduct and 
action of the police in every case. They received weekly diaries* 
from the District Superintendents in which every thing relating 
to the progress, well-being, and management of th# force found 
entr y, and they in turn, by means of similar diaries, kept the 
Inspector-General minutely and accurately informed of the conduct 
of police affairs. They collected and analysed crime statistics 
and submitted monthly reports on the state of crime to the 
Inspector-General. They closely watched the fllictuati6ns of 
crime, and it was an especial part of their duty to watch ancfcf 
trace all cases of organized or ramified crime. All these dufies 
from their position and experience they were peculiarly well 
fitted to do, and were doing with marked success when the 
Bengal Government suddenly discovered' that it, was no part of 
a Deputy Inspector-General's duty to look after the criminal 
administration of his police, and these office** were* directed to* 
confine their attention solely to the inspection and discipline of 
the force. Commissioners and Magistrates were informed Jbhat 
they were to be held responsible for the efficiency of thepolice, 
that all crime returns, &c., were to b^ sent to them, and, in facET* 
that it was quite a mistake to suppose it at all essential that the 
Inspector-General or his Deputies should know anything about the 
state of crime, or concern themselves about aught beyond the cut 
of a constable's jumper or the cleanliness of his belt and musket. 
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'Matters' were in this state when Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce w as 
called upon by the Government of India to scrutinize and report 
upon the police establishments of Lower Bengal/ Colonel Bruce, 
after a most elaborate and searching enquiry, submitted his report 
in June 1864. The principle changes advocated by Colonel Bruce 
were, a general reduction in the strength of the force which had 
in the first instance b^en consideiably over-estimated, a reduction 
in the number of Assistant Superintendents — increase to the pay 
and improvement in the general position of inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and bead constables — an increase in the number of 
grades of District Superintendents w ith higher scale of emolu- 
ment, a reduction in the# number of Deputy Inspectors-General 
from six to five with an increase of pay to those that remained. 
With regard to this last class of officers Colonel Bruce wrote : 

“ Upon the whole, I think, the duties of a Deputy Inspector-General 
have been briefly and clearly explained by the Punjab Govern- 
ment in letter, No. 773, dated 25th November 1862, to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department. At paras. 18 to 27 it will be 
found that Ilis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and myself agreed 
that they could not advantageously be restricted to a narrower 
sphere of duty and responsibility ; and we agreed in thinking that 
the dftties of a Deputy Inspector-General could be divided into 
two great parts. First and most important, the supervision of 
crime ; and secondly, and really secondary, the maintenance of 
discipline, ^s regards crime, one main object of the separation of 
the police from the Judicial department is that the Police depart- 
ment shall not be dependent on the instrumentality of tfye 
.Magistrate for the detection and prevention of crime. 

<k The Deputy Inspector-General becomes, therefore, a school- 
master of his District Superintendents to instruct, advise, and guide 
them. He takes care that every district in his division works « 
*con amore with others and not independently. He is kept 
perfectly informed of the state of crime in each district. He 
watches closely the working of each District Superintendent, and 
is ready at once to remedy any omissions from ignorance, and 
punish any faults from carelessness. He is in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor the back-bone of the system His central 
position and large jurisdiction enables him 'particularly to study 
professional crime . He traces it from one district to another 
anxL prevents its concealment. All this he does without in the 
least harassing his District Superintendents. In fact the suppres- 
sion of crime is his primary duty, and the maintenance of disci- 
pline and interior economy is perfectly compatible with it" 
While Colonel Bruce’s report was still under the consideration of 
Government, strong efforts were made by ipore than one Com- 
missioner and others high in authority to get rid altogether of the 
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Deputy Inspectors-General who were described as fire-brands, 
whose chief delight it was to pick holes and bring to the notice of 
Government the delinquencies of Magistrates. Colonel Bruce's 
general scheme met with the full concurrence and approval of Go- 
vernment, but no notice was taken of his suggestions to place the 
Deputy Inspectors-General in their proper position with regard 
to administrative power and responsibility for the prevention and 
detection crime. On the contrary, Deputy Inspectors-General 
were agam solemnly warned that they were on no account to 
interfere in any way with ciime, but to restrict then* attention 
solely to the dress and discipline of the forc£« District Superin- 
tendents were sternly reminded that they were entirely and com- 
pletely subordinate to the Magistrate, and that they were bound 
implicitly to obey every order of the Magistrate, whether the order 
v\ as right or wrong, and Commissioners and Magistrates were told 
that their authority was supreme in all police matters, that th gy 
could issue whatever orders they liked and that they were responsible 
for the -criminal admini»tration of their districts. In accordance 
with these principles the administration of the police in Bengal 
was carried on ‘by the Inspector-General and his Deputies, the 
Inspector-General confining <c his attention chiefly to the general 
control, and the Deputy Inspector-General to the inspection and 
discipline of the force." 

Year by year some improvement was effected and some advance 
made. As Magistiates and District Superintendents carne to 
know and understand each other, all frietjon ceased, aifU at the end 
ofl8G7 there was scarcely a district in which the relations 
between the District Superintendent and tjie Magistrate were not 
pronounced to be perfectly satisfactory. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General, in spite of their very restricted powers, rendered most 
useful assistance. By their incessant inspections, they kept up the 
discipline and organization of the force ; they stimulated the " 
activity of the District Superintendents ; they often smoothed down 
differences between Magistrate and District Superintendent ; by 
personal local enquiry they learned much of the state of the police 
and of the general working of the force in eacfy district, aud by 
their communications to the Inspector-General they kept the head 
of the Police department en rapport with aH that it was im- 
portant he should know, and which, indeed, he had no other mejans 
of knowing. They were frequently employed in organizing and 
leading police expeditions on the frontiers, and the value of. their 
services was again and again warmly acknowledged by Government?* 
It was with no little surprise and mortification, therefore, that the 
Inspector-General and other police officers learnt towards the eud 
of 1869 that the Government of Bengal had, in a recent despatch 
to the Government of India, made proposals for the virtual aboli- 
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tion of the police as a separate department, and for U# vesting of 
the powers of the Inspector-General and his Deputies fti the hands 
of Commissioners of divisions. In this despatch, which had been 
studiously kept secret from the Inspector-General of Police, it was * 
stated that "there can be little doubt that in dealing with ordinary 
crime the Bengal Police system has not come up to the expecta- 
tions of its framers. There is a general “ consensus ” of opinion 
as to its practical failure in this respect, and the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor believes that this is in a great measure due to the want of 
local direction in this particular point. The Deputy Inspectors- 
General having had fid magisteiial and judicial training have 
naturally demoted themselves rather to the enforcement of disci- 
pline and internal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge/* A more 
unfair and ungenerous imputation it would be scarcely possible to 
imagine. Year after year the Government of Bengal had reiterated 
their instructions that the Inspector-General aud his Deputies 
were to confine their attention solely to the inspection and disci- 
pline of the police force. Time after time Commissioners and 
Magistrates had been told that they were responsible for the 
criminal administration of their districts— that District Superin- 
tendents* w«re merely Assistants in their hands, bound implicitly to 
carry out their orders and instructions in every respect. After thus 
suppressing all individuality in the District Superintendent and 
strictly prohibiting the Inspector-General and his Deputies from 
taking any partdn the direction of the criminal administration, the 
Government of Bengal in June 1869 had the assurance to turn round » 
and declare that the system had not come up to the expectations 
of its founders, because, forsooth, the Deputy Inspectors-General 
“ had demoted themselves rather to the enforcement of discipline 
and* internal organization than to the cultivation of detective 
ability and the acquisition of intimate local knowledge.” 

The despatch of 1869, while thus throwing the blame of failure 
on a body of officers who had year after year been declared by 
Government to have carried out their duties with remarkable 
energy, zeal, and efficiency, went on to state that in Assam more 
especially was it imperatively necessary to vest the Commissioner 
with the powers of an Inspector-General — that proviuce being so 
remote-and inaccessible as to be practically beyond the reach aud 
influence of the Inspector-General in Bengal. 

Lord Lawrence, then Goverpor-General, who, it was well-known, 

, bad from the first a strong antipathy to the whole police system 
'as established by Act V, eagerly welcomed this letter of the 
Bengal Government, and it was at once circulated to all other 
Governments and administrations with a strong expression of the 
Governor-Qenerars opinion that the proposals of the Bengal 
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Government iuight with advantage be universally adopted. All c the 
other Governments and administrations, however, reported strongly 
against the scheme, ’and it was finally left to the Bengal Govern- 
ment to carry! out their proposals only with reference to Assam 
which it was fyiown would shortly become a separate administra- 
tion. * ^ # 

We may heite note as a striking instance of the wild, vague, and 
unfounded charges which from time to time have been brought by 
prejudiced persons against the police administration, that at the 
very time the Bengal Government were recommending separation 
of Assam from| the jurisdiction of thfe^ Inspector-General of 
Police, a special enquiry was being, held in that province under 
the orders of Government into certain charges of alleged 
inefficiency whibh had been brought against the police by the 
Judicial Commissioner, the result of that inquiry being tlio 
complete refutation out of the mouths of the civil officers them- 
selves, of every charge that had been made, and the triumphant 
vindication of the police authorities. 

In 1870 the financial crisis of Mr. (now Sir John) Strachev- 
occurred, and the first department singled out for reduction was 
the unfortunate police. Lord Mayo, acting, we have reason 
to believe, on the representation of Mr. Stracbey, ^ecorde^ a 
minute to the effelct that the office of Deputy Inspector-General 
had been universally condemned as useless and directed the 
immediate abolition of this class of officers throughout India. 
All the local Government and administrations, however, protested 
ag ainst Lord Mayo’s order, and, except in Bengal, they protested 
successfully. In th6 Panjab, North-Western Provinces, and 
Madras the existing number of Deputy Iuspectors-General was 
retained ; in Bengal it was cut down to two. In all other grades 
also large reductions 'rirere made throughout Bengal, to an extent, 
indeed, which it was officially admitted, must considerably impair 
the efficient working of the force. 

In the spring of 1871 Sir George Campbell assumed the 
Lieuteuant-Governorship of Bengal and again the police depart- 
ment was singled out for attack and abuse. "Before a year had 
passed, police officers were told in not over-polite language 
that they had hitherto been in the habit of cc ordering themselves 
“ a separate caste and Service/* but they were greatly mistaken, 
and, by way of practically illustrating the folly of sftcb a sup- 
position, two Bengal Civilians were immediately pitchforked into 
high positions over the heads or a long list of police officers. 
At the same time District Superintendents were prohibited from 
corresponding direct with their own officers. Appointments*, 
promotions fines, rewards, were all practically taken out of 
their hands and vested in the District Magistrate; subject, in 
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certain cases, to the approval of the Commissioner, >vhile the 
latter officers were vested with powers more directly affecting 
the internal economy of the force than ever Deputy Inspectors- 
General or the Inspector-General himself Jiad before excised. 
The system of police,* as now administered in Bengal under 
Sir Geoige Campbell's orders, presents a striking contrast to 
the system contemplated by the Police Commission, of 18C0 
and embodied in Act V. 

The Poljce Commission, recognising the importance of the 
village police as an adjunct to the regular constabulary, recom- 
mended that they slrcftld be placed completely under the District 
Superintendent. The Bcugal Government in a recent Act for 
improving the village police have express/y taken away all power 
from the District Superintendent and vested the sole authority 
in the Magistrate. 

4The Police Commission advised that, the responsibility ot 
maintaining the police in a state of ef^ciency by proper atten- 
tion to its discipline, interior economy,^ and general manage- 
ment should be vested in the Inspector-General and his subor- 
dinates. The Bengal Government havp divided the respon- 
sibility between the Commissioner, the Magistrate, aud the 
paltcc/ « 

The Police Commission recommend^ that on the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector-Genoral of Police tho executive functions 
of Commissioners should cease as provided in Act XXIV of 1S5D, 
SiT George Campbell has given Commissioners full executive power 
over the police. < „ 

The Police Commission advised that the District Supeun- 
tendent should be departmental^ subject only to the Inspector- 
General of Police in evciy matter relating to the interior economy 
and good management of the force, qnd efficient pciformanco 
"of every police duty. Sir George Campbell has declared that 
there is no such thing as a sep rat^ police department, and 
that the District Superintendent is tq do nothing without the 
approval and consent of the Magistrate. I 
The Police Commission advised, and j Act V laid down, that 
the appointment, promotion, suspension and dismissal of all 
police officers should be vested in ijhe District Superinten- 
dent.- Sir George Campbell has ruled thft the District Superinten- 
dent cjm'appoint and promote only constables, subject to the veto of 
the # Magistrate ; but. with regard to the higher grades of officers 
‘he can do nothing except recommend, while the Magistrate and the 
Commissioner have been invested with foil powers to appoint, tine, 
promote, or dismiss any police officer without the slightest reference 
to the District Superintendent 

The Police Commission insisted strongly upon the fundamental 
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principle that the thief-catcher should never, if it could possibly be 
avoided, be .the thiff-trier, Sir George Campbell has virtually 
said this is all nonsense, and he has directed Sub-divisional Magis- 
trates to take every possible opportunity of going out and personally 
investigating the casp^ which they must afterwards try. 

In snort, all the mpst prominent provisions of Act V have been 
openly and flagrantly $et at nought. The District Superintendent 
has been relegated to the position of a respectable head-clerk in the 
Magistrate's Office, th$ Inspector-General and his Deputies have been 
converted into mere ^compilers of Commissioner’s * reports and 
criminal statistics, andjnothing remains but tfee caput mortuum of 
that department which in 1862 was inaugurated wi/jh so much 
care, and thought, and trouble. 

As far back as 1B67 the Inspector-General of Police in 
Bengal had warned the Government of the dangerous tendency 
of the illegal changes in the police system which had J;hen 
been recently introduced in Oudh by order of the , Chief 
Commissioner : “ I qunnot (wrote Colonel Pughe) but think 
it a dangerous policy now again to 'introduce radical changes into^ 
a law passed after so much deliberation as was given to Act V ; 
more especially without* any legislative enactment to sanction such 
changes.'' At the same time the Inspector-General of Poljpo; North- 
western Provinces, himself a Civilian, wrote : " I strongly deprecate 
more complete subordination of the police to the Magistrates than 
already exists. Magistrates are now found to work amicably with 
District Superintendents ; and our only aim should ]je to ff^fccrlhis 
feeling/* In 1868 the Inspector-General of Police in Bengal again 
^prtuted out that “ the direction of the* interior economy of the 
police force was gradually drifting away from its legal channel/' 
This was vehemently deiced at the time by the Bengal Government, 
but subsequent events have proved how true were ColoneP Pughe’s 
prognostications. 

It is true, beyond doubt, that in Bengal the new system of police 
has not come up to the ^epectations of its founders, but to those 
who have had the patience to read this narrative it will have been 
apparent that the system has in reality never had a trial at all. 
In place^of tke Act intended by the Police Commission, an emas- 
culated Act V has beep Substituted. In withdrawing from Deputy 
Inspectors-Geherai all administration, power, and control, at the 
very outset, the back-bwe fto use the expressive phrase of the 
Panjab Lieutenant-Governof) of the whole system was* broken. 
,A little later on we find j^be general bontrol, vague and undefined! 
at first, which was vested in lyiagistrates and Commissioners, 
gradually getting more defined and more extensive every year ; while; 
on the other hand, the legitimate authority and influence of the 
Inspector-General and hi^ subouiinates has' been steadily pushed 
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astde, until in the end the head of the department has been left 
with no authority at all. The Inspector-General * cannot’ now 
(except by personal enquiry) know what are the feelings, opinions, 
ideas, or wants of his District Superintendents, for they are prohibit- 
ed practically from communicating with him at all Even the 
annual reports of the DistrictSoperintendents have'been suppressed. 
That close intimacy and daily interchange of thought and opinion 
between the chief of the police and his subordinates which formed 
the very essence of the system contemplated by Act V has been 
extinguished. The police of every district now is guided 
by the whims or cafpHces of each Sub-divisional Magistrate. At 
the present moment, and indeed for several years back, the whole 
working and the direction of the police has been practically in 
the hands of Magistrates and Commissioners, while the Inspector- 
General of Police has had neither the means of fully knowing 
what these gentlemen were doiug, nor the power to exercice over 
them any control. He has been in the position of a captain of 
a vessel who had no power to issue order! to his crew. 

The very evils which Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Lushington warned 
the Government against 1 4? years ago, have come to pass. Every 
Deputy Magistrate and every young Assistant Magistrate of 
Jnm gears’ standing in charge of a sub-division, thinks himself 
an adept in police work, and endeavours to mould and fashion 
the police of his sub-division according to his own model. 
The District Superintendent, who ought to be the real head 
and guide -of the police in his district, has been converted 
into a cypher and acts merely as a buffer between t\e 
Magistrate and his responsibility. The credit of any success 
that may be a chieved must go to the District Magistrate, the 
discredit of failure must rest with the District Superintendent. 
b Has Acre ever been failure in any district which has not been attri- 
buted to the police “ system” or to the District Superintendent ? 
Let the records of the Bengal Office bear witness. On the other 
hand, to a District Superintendent who has done his work unosten- 
tatiously and well, what can be less encouraging than to read, as 
we have recently read, in a Commissioner's report “in accordance 
with my instructions and under the able guidance and advice 
of the Magistrate^ the District Superintendent has successfully,” 
&c. &c. 

The latest development of this increasing tendency to diverge 
further and further from t^e principle^ upon which Act V. was 
based, * is in the proposition which hjas recebtly been made by 
the I«spector*General of Jails (and provisionally sanctioned by 
Government) to abolish all the present jail guards and substitute 
in their place another police force under the name of waidors 
subject only to the jail authorities. Among the propositions 
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unanimously recorded by the Police Commission of I860, the 
guarding of jails and treasuries is one of the main duties devolving 
on tho new constabulary, yet the Gdvernmeut of Bengal have lately 
accorded a general approval to this new scheme. In other words, 
the Government have resolved practically to go back to the old 
barkanddzi system which 14 years ago, was so loudly and so univer- 
sally condemned. Well might Sir J. P. Grant exclaim, “Are wc 
never to get out of this round ? - Can it be right in the Government 
of this great country to spend its time and its energy, and tho time 
and energy of its officers, always in turning half-a-dozen into 
and then in turning six back again into half-&-dozen ? 

The excuse put forward for so retrograde a measurers the old 
one of economy ; but we have good reason to believe that Mr. 
Heeley’s calculations as to the cost and requirements 'of his 
proposed force are based upon altogether fictitious data, and in 
the end an efficient warder force will, we are convinced, cost 
more than the present guards. Meautime the effect upon the 
police force generally throughout the country is most demoralising. 
The men ask \vhen these reductions will cease. This year, they 
say, barkandazes have taken our places at the jail, next year the 
treasury guard will be abolished and chapr&sis substituted in 
their place. What then is to become of us ? #- ~ - 

Is it marvellous that a system so heterogeneous in its elements 
or so incongruous, should have failed ? Starting with a com- 
promise, it was a system that, to be cariied out at al}, required the 
strong* and unswerving support of Government; bvt has Govern- 
ment ever given any support? Has it not, on the contrary, done 
every thing to undermine the fabric? Tltere can be no doubt that 
except to a small minority of able men the whole system was from 
the first obnoxious. It was a system, as Sir B. Frere pointed 
out, “ incompatible with the traditions of the Civil Service and 
opposed to prejudices of long standing/' The Civilian Jhad! 
been taught from his youth upwards that the District Magistrate 
was a Czar in his own dominions — was it unnatural that he should 
dislike tho presence in his district of an officer who, though 
nominally subject to him, had, in his own rights extensive powers 
and privileges* and exercised a quasi-independent authority ? It was 
a very natural feeliug and but the inevitable result of auy system 
which concjgitrates the management of several departments ia the 
hands of one man. He must rule in every thing or rule in . none. 
But surely the day has gone by for any one to maintain that^ it 
is sound policy to make one man Chief Revenue Officer, Chief Police-* 
man, Chief Magistrate, Chief Educationist, Chief Engineer and 
Head Jailor in his own district. It was a' system unavoidable on oui . 
first accession to power in India. It is a system dear took! Civilian 
traditions and beloved especially by the old Panjab officers — that 
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rflugh and ready system of doing Policeman and Magistrate and 
Judge combined under the pipal tre$ before breakfast— which 
Sir George Campbell still looks back to with lingering affection, 
but it is a system which lias been long condemned by all civilised 
nations of the West, and it must in the end fail in the East 
in spite of all attempts to bolster it up. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the system we would advocate ? 
We answer, go back and give a fair trial to the system as laid down 
in Act V. t As it at present exists the whole system is a huge 
anomaly. The nominal responsibility for the efficiency of the 
force rests with the? District Magistrate; the real responsibility 
is on the shoulders of the J)istrict Superintendent who at the same 
time cau exercise no free action but is bound in the minutest 
details to obey the wishes of the Magistrate, while on the other 
hand the District Magistrate is perfectly independent of and 
ii ^sponsible to the head of the police department. If it be not 
ndvjpable on political grounds to separate altogether the police 
fiom the magistracy, by all means le? the Magistrate remain 
political head of his district f but surely this can easily be done 
without making him responsible for the working and manage- 
ment of the police. Give him full power to interfere and 
r p-ggjirvt<3 full authority in cases of emergency. Give him the 
power of vetoing any improper order or injudicious appointment 
made by the District Superintendent, reporting at the same time 
his reasons for so doing to the Inspector-General, and let him be 
kept fully agquainted with all the information gained by the 
police, and receive from the force all the assistance he requires ; 
but to require him to examine every promotion-roll and to sanction 
every good-couduct stripe awarded to a constable, is placing 
the District Magistrate in a false position, and lowering the 
dignify of his office, while it converts the District Supeiiutendeut 
- into a booking clerk. 

c In all matters connected with the every-day working of the 
police, and the whole interior economy aud direction of the 
district force, the District Superintendent should and must have 
absolute authority. The real responsibility rests upon his sbqulders, 
and he cannot work freely, honestly, and independently, shackled 
ami fettered as he«is now. # 

Deputy Iuspectors-General should be restored to their proper 
po§itjori of guides and teachers — the suppression ami detection 
of organized and ramified crime — the more special duties 
of a detective department-^-the collection of accurate crime- 
stafistics should be their special duties. When this is done, there 
will no longer be the •slightest necessity for holdiug Magistrate and 
Commissioner responsible iu anyway for crime, any more than 
they would be held responsible for the bridges or bungalows built 
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within their districts or divisions by the officers of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. Until this is done there can, in the words 
of Lord Harris, be “ no real efficiency, no correct movement, no 
economy of, or correct direction in, exertion.” In Madras which 
has, we believe, the best police in India, the provisions of Act V 
have been carried out more closely than in any other piovince ; 
but that is a benighted presidency having no Commissioners, 
and their Collectors being in charge of districts twice or three 
times the size of an ordinary Bengal district, have no time to 
trouble themselves about the details of police matters. 

Unless something be done, and done c Quickly, the police 
must deteriorate ; already signs of decay are becoming visible. 
Officers and men do not work with the zeal and enthusiasm they 
showed a few years ago. The whole morale and discipline of the 
force is lower. From top to bottom throughout all ranks there 
is a feeling of profound depression and dissatisfaction. The higher 
officers who, on the faith of promises of high pay and rapid 
promotion, quitted other departments to enter the police, find them- 
selves stranded— their hopes blighted and their prospects of 
advancement growing smaller and smaller every year. It is well- 
known that Sir George Campbell has proposed, on the retirement 
of the present Inspector-General to appoint a Civilian to the! 1 
of the department on the flimsy pretext that a judicial training is 
necessary to make an efficient Iuspector-General of Police.* The 
lower grades of officers look forward anxiously to the publications of 
the weekly Gfazettes , and breathe a sigh of relief when they find 
that a young Civilian of two or three years standing has not been 
gazetted over their heads. « 

As for the rank and file of the police they have from the first 
formation of the force until now ever been in a most unsatisfactory 
and unsettled state. Scarcely a single year bas passed without 
some change being made in the numbers, or positions, or pay^ or 
general conditions of the force. Not only have the actual changes 
been numerous, and of a character seriously affecting the stability of 
the force, but the prospective changes ever springing up and 
looming in the distance have had a most pernicious effect. One 
month a District Magistrate writes to his Commissioner and 
proposes that all inspectorjj^hould be swept avmy as useless ; next 
mouth another Magistrate proposes to abolish all the court ostab- 

* Nowhere in Europe is it con- sent kiapectore-Generabof Police gre 
sidered necessary that the head of all ' military officers, who have 
the police should be an officer of had no judicial training strictly 
judicial experience. In Madras, in so-called; but the truth is, the whole 
the Panjab, iu the North-Western life of a police officer is one in- 
Provinces, in Oudh, in the Central cessant judicial training of the 
Provinces, and in Burmah the pre- severest and most practical kind. 
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Trstmrents ; a third suggests that District Superin tendea(fr should be 
sent to the right about and Deputy Magistrates put in their place ; 
while a fourth points out that the real police of tbetountry are 
the village ehaukidars, and that the whole force constituted Under 
Act Y, from the Inspector-General down to constable, R&m B&kkas, 
is a huge hb position and should be destroyed, mob and branch. 
All these views and opinions* are known in an incredibly short 
time and canvassed throughout the whole force — the result is, 
among the unscrupulous, a determination to make hay while the 
sun is shining ; among the better disposed, listlesshess, distrust, 
suspicion and general* discontent?. 

In the days of its first organization the polioe department was 
looked upon as an- honorable service, and European officers of 
standing and good abilities were eager to enter it. In Madras it 
was recognised as a corps d' elite and the very best officers that 
eotlM be found in the native regiments were selected to serve in 
its ranks ; and in Madras, and perhaps in tlje Punjab, there is still 
some of the old esprit left Bpt in Bengal, in the North-Western 
Provinces and in Ottdh, no officer will now-a-days accept a police 
appointment except as a dernier reseort. We have now before 
U6 a letter written in 1869 by one of the very best officers in the 
Police who resigned m consequence of the illegal changes 
introduced, m which he says, “ the police is no longer a department 
in which any gentleman can serve who has the smallest self- 
respect,” and that this is a very prevalent feeling , throughout 
Bengal as welk as the North-Western Ptovinees, we have too good 
reason to know. * 

With native officers it Is much the same. No respectable native 
will now enter the police department on a salary of say sixty rupees 
a mon^i if he can get thirty rupees as clerk in the Magistrate 
«r Collector’s Office or any comparatively insignificant appointment 
in %e Education, Telegraph or Public Works Department. 

In the whole range of departments there is none in which so 
much influence for good or for evil can be exercised as in the police: 
In no other department are there the same opportunities of know* 
ing and of studying native chaiacter ; of promoting free and 
unrestrained intercourse between European and native; and of 
exercising a healthjWand elevating influence on the masses : and 
nothing can be more fatal to the efficiency of such a department 
than the absence of all incentive to exertion or a feeling among its 
officers 'that they dare. not work fearlessly, honestly, and indepen- 
dently. It is some satisfaction to us to> think that the able admmis- 
i trator now at the head of the Bengal Government was one of the 
' members of the famdus Committee who framed Act V, and we 
are not without hope that in the discussions which are to come, 
he will bring prominently to notice the persistent^ manner in 
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which, in Bengal at least, all the most important provisions of 
Act V have been ignored and set aside. 

If it be eventually determined, however, that Act V in. its 
integrity should not be resuscitated, we would suggest the follow- 
ing as an alternative measure : — 

Abolish the present District Superintendents and vest all their 
powers and responsibilities in the hands of the District Magistrate. 

Place Commissioners of divisions in all police matters under 
the Inspector-General of Police, giving them the powers of 
Deputy Inspectors-General. c u 

Let each Commissioner have under him - an Assistant Deputy 
Inspector-General whose duties will be : — * 

1st— ‘Frequent and thorough inspection, — a duty which Com- 
missioners with their multifarious work cannot at present properly 
attend to. 

2nd. — To trace and follow up organized and ramified flima 
within their divisions. % 

3rd . — To collect and analyse cripne-statistics. 

4th . — To keep the Inspector-General of Police fully informed, 
through the Commissioner, of every thing relating toathe well-being 
of the force, crime, discipline, accounts, state of buildings, &c. &c., 
in fact every thing connected with the internal ec^ofiiy^ud 
criminal administration of the force. 

Some such scheme as we have above sketched would, we believe, 
go far to remedy the evils which now exist and which must rapidly 
increase under the very altered conditions on which Act V is at 
'present worked. 

Few Magistrates of the present day have any conception of 
what the police was twelve years ago, and still fewer have 
studied the causes, or are cognizant of the course Q f events 
which culminated in Act V ; and our labour will not have been 
in vain if, by this retrospect, we succeed in calling attention fo the 
great principles upon which Act V was based, and in bringing 
to light some of the hidden causes which have powei fully 
operated against the free and efficient walking of that Act. 
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],_ Alphabetum Tibetanum Missionum Apostololicarum com - 
modo editum , studio et labore Fr . Augustini Antonii Georgii, 
Eremites Augustiniani. Rom® : 1762. 

2. -^Capfcain Samuel Turner : — Account of an Embassy to the 
Court of the Teskoo Lama , in Tibet . 2nd Edition, London : 
1806. 

3. — Hue 1 Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie, le Thibet , 
et la Chine . Paris : 1 850. 

4. — Koppen : — Die Religion des Buddha . Vol. II., Das Lamaische 
Hierarchic und Kirche. Berlin: 1859. 

5. — Buddhism in Tibet ; By Emile Schlagintweit, -LL.D. Leipzig 

and London : 1863. • 9 

0. — Cooper : — Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pigtail and 
Petticoats * London : 1871. 

7. — La 9 Mission du Thibet , de 1855 d!870. Par C. H. Des- 

^goSfns. Verdun et Paris : 1872. 

8. — Report on a visit to Sikkim and the Thibetan Frontier in 

1873. By J. Ware Edgar, Esq., C.S.i. Calcutta: 1874. (Not 
yet published.) • 

A S I shall have occasion frequently to refer to the above book£ 
I commence by a short notice of them. Father Georgia 
ponderous volume, the first named, derives most of its value and 
interesfcfrom information supplied to him by the Capuchin Mis- 
sionaries, especially Father Horazio de la Peana, who resided 30 
yea» in Tibet. 1 Georgi himself was a stay-at-home traveller, 
and his principal object in writing the boob was to prove that 
the Buddhism of Tibet was an heretical offshoot from Christianity 
and an invention of the arch-heretic Manes. Many pages are 
devoted to the refutation of (he calumnies of “the spiteful 
Calvinist , 1 v Beausobre, against St. Augustine and other Fathers. 
The*book bristlgs wfth Coptic, Syriac, Hebrew and Sanskrit, and 
is a ’Striking monument of the misplaced erudition of the age. 
But while its conclusions with regard to religious history are 
: i 

1 Della Peuna died in 1747, at Georgi, p. 435. It would be interest- 
Patan in Nepal, where a monument ing to know if the Gurkhas have 
was raised to him with a double spared this tomb. They expelled the 
inscription in Latin and Nfepalese, the Nepalese Christians, who settled at 
latter by his Moonshee, Balgovind. Bettiah. 
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worthless, and supported by a worthless philology,* the informa- 
tion it gives' is valuable and apparently very sound. There is 
an itinerary from the mouth of the Hooghly* to Lhassa through 
Nepal and Tingri-Maidan, 4 remarkably interesting in its notices 
of places not since Visited by European travellers. There is an 
elaborate account of the construction of the ■> temples in Lhassa, 
and of the prayer-wheels and other implements Used in worship. 
And there is a Chronological Table ffiatoon Regiift* et mpre- 
mortem Lhamarum) which gives a full history of Tibet up* to, 
the date of 1752, derived from local annals, and still our murt 
valuable source for Tibetan history. * 1 

Turner's and Hue’s books are well known, and are both important 
in their way. Turner was the only Englishman who ever 
visited U-Tsang or Tibet proper, and Hue, with his companion 
Gabet, the only Europeans who have been at Lhassa during the 
present century. 6 Turner's style is somewhat heavy, but he «had 


2 Georgi writes Pendtt fkr pandita 
and suggests that it is properly bendit 
from bend or bed the sacred books 1 
He makes out two Buddhas or Xacas, 
one a thousand years before Christ, in 
accordance with Chinese chronology, 
and the other contemporary with 
Christ, whose miraculous history was 
transferred by the Manicbeeans to 
Xaca; hence the Conception, Incar- 
nation, Temptation, &c., of Buddha. 
^Xaca is of course Shishak, Sesostris, 
and several other people. That the 
Bods of Tibet derive their name from, 
Buddha will not seem strange to 
General Cunningham, who is, or was, 
inclined to derive Bhutan from Baud- 
dhasthdna , or the place of the Bud- 
dhists, Ladakt p. 19. Dr. Leitner 
heard of a‘ sculpture on the plain of 
Kiang in middle Tibet representing 
Buddha riding upon an ass, and 
preceded ai M followed by persons car- 
rying palm-branches. 

8 pp. 425-460 He notes the free- 
dom of worship under the English in 
Calcutta ( which is Styled, 1?62, the 
seat of the Governor-General and 
Supreme Senate ) ; the former splen- 
dour of the schools of the Augustin - 
ian Brothers in Bandel ; Mox~ 
udabat with a million and a half 
of inhabitants • where the silk-worms 
spin every month ; Monghyr, said 
to hftvtf been founded by Alexander 
the Great ! Patna with a million 


inhabitants, and factories of the 
French, English, and Dutch for salt- 
petre and opium ; the remains of a 
vast and ancient labyrinthine city, 
Scimanguda, in the Nepal Terai ; at 
the temple of Bhav&ni, t- 

mandu, he says c eustos et mimstra 
est ad quartum usque ac decimum 
*tatis annum virgo vestalis Bud- 
distis nata parentibus ' He describes 
the disease called Qila which rages 
in the Terai from April till Novem- 
ber— a malarious fever with ague. 
The terrors of the Himalaya passage 
are feelingly described, the kkiids 
(immensa barathra ), the hanging 
bridges, the projecting rocks "cut with 
holes for the heel. 

4 A well-known plain or vallep, in 
Ngari, described as irrigated, fertile, 
and pleasant. It is noted by the 
Chinese as the principal haunt of the 
unicorn, whiebappears to be the 
Chard, Anti 1 *>pe H odgsoni, one of the 
most graceful and elegant of its kind, 
but possessing* two horns like, any 
other ruminant, though somewhat 
more on the plane of the * face, and 
set more in the front, than in other 
anteiopes. See /. A. 8 . B. *i. 59,-66. 
Bitter, JSrdkunde , Ast'en, iii. 98-100. 

6 Both statements would have to 
be modified, if Mooreroft really spent * 
t2 years in Lhassa. Horace Wilson, 
in bis introduction to Moorcroft’a 
Travel*, which he edited, entertains 
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an* eye for the picturesque, and he did his best to learn, though 
his notions of geography are vhgue. Hue had no notion of 
geography at all, and we lose much precious information through 
his total want of interest in the subject. He took no notes of 
distances, of the direction of streams, and other matters which 
might furnish a geographer with d&te* On the other hand, his 
style is neat and attractive and occasionally dramatic, he took a 
keen and somewhat humorous interest in human nature, and his 
descriptions ,of manners, Telagious observances and the like, are 
very striking and wherever they have been tested, very accurate. 
He has furnished *113 also with some important sketches of 
historical ewents. * » 

Koppen's volume, the next on our list, is marked by a research 
seldom found out of Germany, in union with a clear light style 
seldom found in Germany. If a book of half its value had been 
produced in England it would have been long ago translated into 
German. Like Carl Ritter's Erdkunde and Lassen's Indische 
Alterthumslcunde, it is a vast storehouse of facts indispensable 
to the student, but unlike then? it is singularly attractive to th6 
general reader. If I may hint a fault, it is the tendency to paint 
Lamaism in colours somewhat too sombre. Koppen is apparently 
* foafcaAiiaker with a strong dislike to priests and their ways, and 
he hates the Lamas 6 because they remind him of the Catholic 
Church, as much as some of the Catholic Missionaries hate them 
because they parody the Church. 

no doubt of lyfoorcroft’s death in of a well-known animal in Soutl^ 
1825, but Hue learned at Lhasaa that America. When the Times made 
he arrived there in 1826, Remained # the same mistake, it was delightfully 
till 1838 in the disguise of a Kash- punished by Lord Strangford m the 
miri Mussulman, and was finally Pall Mall Gazette “ Why the Grand 
assessinsited by robbers in Ngari on Lama shall be spelt with two V s it is 
hie way back to Ladak, when his impossible to say. He might as well 
papers fell into the hands of the be called the Grand Alpaca. Can it 
Tibetan authorities who found out be the associations of shawl-wool as 
who he really was. The story was an article of Himalayan produce 1 
told to Hue by the Regent, the What on earth has a large, hornless, 
Kashmirian “ Governor, " and others, and much salivating Penman animal, 
and Hue had never heard of Moor* the liquid or motnliS initial of whose 
croft’s existence before he went to native name the Spaniards have trans- 
Lhasga. We do not kn m whether his mitted to 11 s according to the ortho* 
compaqjpu, Trebeck, on whose autho- graphical expedients 0 < their alpha- 
rity Moorcroft’s death in 1825 was bet, to do with ♦.the central object of 
reported, was capable of plotting Buddhists’ outward adoration— that 
with him to deceive the public f but whioh < shows the way* as the true 
we do know that Moorcroft conceived name denotes ? In. these jnatters we 
himself seriously injured by the do not notice small errors, seeking to 
Indian Government See Htic, ii, be tolerant about orthographical 
“ 348-353. variations in particular, but this is 

0 Which the Bengal Government not a small error/* 
persists in spelling Llama, the name 
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Of Schlagiotweit’s pretentious book I need say very littie. 
It is a compilation with little novelty and very little merit ; 
though the atlas, with its huge lithographs of Tibetan divinities, 
charms, &c., is very interesting. Mr. Cooper set out from Hankow 
with the intention of visiting Lhassa/ He was not allowed to 
proceed, and at Bathang, he changed his route for Assam, but 
got into difficulties with some of the wild chiefs on the Lantsang 
river, and was forced to return. Mr. Cooper’s arrangements 
seem not to have been judicious, but his book gives.some useful 
information about Eastern Tibet and the border land between 
Tibet and China. 

Father Desgodins, one of the missionaries settled *n Eastern 
Tibet, has kept his brother, the author of the seventh book on 
our list, welUiuformed on the affairs of the mission, and the book, 
which has not hitherto, so far as 1 am aware, been noticed by 
the scientific English Press, is particularly important for the 
light it throws on the topography of the countries adjacent to 
the sphere of his labours, and the very much vexed questions 
as to the courses of the great Tibetan rivers. The pictures of 
manners are perhaps too darkly coloured. The moral laws of 
Buddhism and the actual practices of the Buddhists are set over 
against each other, item by item, to show how ill they agir:' 
a travelled Tibetan might apply the process to London or Paris 
with as much point, and as little* edification. The chapter on 
the commerce of Tibet^ and the letter of Monseignqpr Chauveau 
on the mines* which appeared first, some years ago,«in the Indo- 
-European Correspondence are especially valuable. 

Lastly I have named Mr. Edgar’s report;, which contains some 
interesting notes of froutier geography and trade, an account 
of the relations between China and Tibet, and some striking 
pictures of Lamaistic observances, especially the funeral cere^ 
monies of a npn, the Sikkim Raja’s sister, which Mr. Edgar .was 
fortunate enough to witness at Pemioochi, 7 

7 Mr. Edgar believes that she in the principal chapel. Before the 
was buried at Chumbi, the Sikkim figure was a table, on which were 
Baja's Tibetan residence, but accor- different kinds of food > on another 
ding to most travellers, interment table at the side w ,ra various things 
is. just the one mode of disposing of which had belonged to the woman 
the dead not practised in Tibet, where when alive; while on a third, 1C8 
corpses are burnt, thrown into little brass lamps were arranged in 
rivers, given to the sacred dogs, or rows, Long lines of monks, in 
simply “buried in the air, ’\t\ e,, (eft dark red robes, and with Very tall 
on an exposed plateau for the vul- caps of bright crimson on their 
tures. A lay figure of the nun, heads, sat on carpets placed in the 
dressed in her own clothes, and middle of the chapel and chauted 
** wearing a gilt mitre and a long litanies throughout each day of my ‘ 
white veil, was placed on a kind of stay at Toomloong.” After this the 
throne to the right of the great altar figure was taken to the monastery 
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t write the name Tibet because that is the nearest represen- 
tative of the Arabic Tbt , from which probably we derive the 
word. As to its origin nothing certain is known ; it seems to 
be a Mongol form, and may be derived from the Chinese Thu- 
pho, as Ritter suggests, but in that case we lose the connexion 
of the last syllable with Bod> the natme which the Tibetans 
give themselves, and which is retained in the Bhutias of the 
Eastern and Western Himalayas, and the country of Bhutan 
( Bhutdnta .or the end of the Bods)* The Tibetans call their 
own country Bodyul or Bodeland. Central Tibet is generally 
known to the ChirffeSe as Wei-Tsang, or the provinces of U and 
Thsang . 8 • , 

The limits of Tibet may be differently regarded as we look 
ethnologically to the prevalence of the Bod people, or politically 
to the extent of country actually subjected to the rule of Lhassa. 
In«fche first place we should have to extend it westwaid to Astor 

near.the great bend of the Indus, and eastward as far as the 

1 - 

at Pemionchi where the monks again the scale of the Kijag, against your 
“ chanted the litanies for the depar- evil deeds.'. . . . .when the Lama * 
ture of the soul of the dead nnn had finished his address, some of the 
which had accompanied her clothes monks took down the lay-figure and 
On the third day the undressed it ; while others formed a 
relations, friends, and dependents of procession and conducted the soul of 
the deceased brought or sent gifts the nun into the darkness outside the 
of food, clothing, or money, which monastery, with a discordant noise of 
were all laid before the figure. . . . conch-shells, thigh-bone trumpets, 
Towards evening the tea-cup of the Tibetan flutes, gongs,* cymbals, tarn- 
nun was freshly filled witfy tea and bourines, drums, and other most dis- 
her murwa jug with murwa, and all agreeable but nameless implements;* 
the monks solemnly drank tea with # pp. 62-63. Compare the account in 
her.” Then her friends took a last Georgi, pp, 441-3, of funeral cere- 
fa re well, kissing the hem of her robe, monies witnessed by the Capuchins 
“•Ataoout nine o’clock the chanting at Kuti on the Nepal frontier. In 
‘ceased, and the Lama, again standing this case, there were unceasing lita- 
in *ront of his chair, made a long nies for three days, and then the lay- 
speech to the soul of th* nun, in figure ( pusio ), made of the ashes of , 
which he told her that all that could the body, which bad been burnt, and 
be done to make her journey to mixed with flour and butter, was car- 
another world easy had been done, ried about in procession , and finally 
and that now she would have to go suspended oyer the |acred fire, burn- 
forth alone and unassisted to appear ing with juniper, 
before the Kin^ an# Judge of the 8 Or dBuss and gTsang, pro- 
doad . — ‘ You will have to leave your nounced at Lhassa as in the text, 
robes, yOur mitre, and yonr*eil’ said General Cunningham compares dBuss 
he ‘and you will be shown in the mir- with the Dabasae of Ptolemy. Pro- 
ro» of the just king, clad in th# black bably the dumb letters were formerly 
garment of your sins, or in the shin- sounded, as' they are still in the 
ing garment of your good deeds, further parts of Tibet. See Cunning- 
Your gold and silver, your rank, your ham’s Ladak , 389, and for the 
^dependents, your good name in this Melam or language of the tribes m 
world will not help you now, when the South-East of Tibet, Desgodina, 
your good deeds will be weighed in p. 267, 
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snowy range of Pci-que-ling in the province of Szeckuefi. 9 ' 
(109°. E. longitude). North-east the language at least spreads (or 
did spread, for there seems to be a constant pressure of Mongol 
tribes in that direction) to the Blue Lake and Si-ning-fu ; while 
west of this the northern boundary is very unsettled, as between 
the Kuen-luen mountains, which form the boundary in most of 
our maps, and the settled * provinces on the Brahmaputra there 
intervene vast plains known only from the Chinese geographers, 
and haunted by Tdrki nomads, at once shepherds find bandits. 
To the south, tribes of Tibetan blood have penetrated the valleys 
of the Himalaya in many points, and sdefrn formerly to have 
prevailed along its whole southern slop^e till driven backwards by 
the tide of Hindu and Ahora conquest. 10 

The most important geographical nodus upon the map of 
Asia is the region north-west of the great bend of the Indus, 
between Chitral and the Sir-i-kul lake, from which the Hindu Koh* 
runs westward, the great Karakorum 11 afterwards called J^ueti- 
lun, almost due east, *the Himalaya south-east by cast, and the 
Pamir uplands, “the roof of thb world/* northwards. Three 
of these great lines of elevation demarcate ethnological pro- 
vinces, for the Tibetans are all contained within the aqjute 
angle between the Himalaya and the 'Karakorum, th~ c ^ryar 
tribes, Hindu and Iranian, within the obtuse angle of the 
Himalaya and the Hindu Koh ; while the northern semicircle 
from the Hindu Koh to the Karakorum cuts off tjie Turanians 
proper, Tfirks, Mongols, Kirghises, Uzbegs, Turkomans, or by 
^whatever other name they may be called. Of course there are 
instances where one race surges over, so to <s peak, into the province 
of the others, and in fact the Ttfranian frontier is a modern line ; 
there is still a large Aryan population north of it, in Bokhara and 

0 Cooper, p. JS7. At Ta-tsian-lu haps a Sanskrit scholar would object 
the Tibetans form the majority of the to inferences of Tibetan rule k the 
inhabitants ; but the political frontier Indian, plains being derived from* 
is on the Jeddo range west of Ta- such names as Gum-ti, Rap-ti, and 
tsian-lu, p. 223. west of this Tapjti. 

Lithang and Bathang form a sort of u Humboldt (Am Centrale i, 
non -regulation province, managed by 126) Conceives the' true oriental pro- 
Tibetan officers, under the adminis- longation of the Hindu-koh to be 
tration of Szechueu, and the eastern not the Himalaya, but the Kuen-lun 
boundaiy of Tibet proper is still or Kulkun chain, running, south of 
further west. the plateau of Khoten, and north of 

10 Cunningham traces Tibetan those of Ladak and Tibet. % Between 
names in the neighbourhood of Simla, the f Kuen-tan and the Hindu-koh, 
especially ti as the termination of a however, the chain is called JCara- 
river-name p. 390. Mr. S. Peal has korum. This is the backbone of Asia, 
noticed similar terminations in Assam, and the Himalaya, though it does 
which have survived the conquest of contain the greatest heights in the 
the Siamese A horns, whose name for world, is a very secondary ridge — not 
water is mm , as in Me-nam. But per- even a watershed. 
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Kbftkand, and even in Yarkand and Kashgar, kut in every case 
oppressed and subdued by Turanian rule . 18 South of the Hiudu- 
Koh and the’ Himalaya there are no Turanians, except the 
Hazaras and Eimaks, transplanted by a conqueror into Kliorasan, 
and the Brahuis, who seem to have ethnological affinities with the 
Indian Dekhan. The Tibetan frontier too, to the north, has been 
crossed by Mongolian and Turkish tribes, who are pressing on 
southward ; they already occupy the whole of the plateau lying 
between the .Kuen-luen and that other parallel range, which bears 
on the maps the name of Ohor-Kachi, and there are signs that 
they are still on the •ffiove. But as a rule, the Tibetan frontier, 
except on tl^ China side, i^ determined by mountain ranges and 
not by watersheds. For in this region, as is well known, the 
hydrographical system is quite distinct from the mountain system, 
and the old simple conception that the highest ranges demarcate, 
distinct river-systems has to be altogether abandoned. Along the 
whole. Himalayan frontier of India the watershed is far behind 
the line of greatest elevation, and the rangc # is not, as was thought 
by observers in the plains, oiTe continuous sierra, but rather a 
series of short parallel ranges running south from the watershed 
and each having its highest peak near its southern termination. A ’ 
XhuRjjhft. -wall of snow resolves itself into a line of towers, 
between which are a series of rivers running south from the 
plateau, such as the Qogra, the Gandaki, the Arun, the Menas and 
the Subanseri^ while the Satlaj, the Indus and the Brahmaputra, 
after a meridional course of greater or less length in fhe plateau, 
follow the same law, breaking through the apparent chain fai to i 
the west or the east. If fche centre of radiating mountain chains 
is to be found south of the Pamir* the centre of radiating water- 
sheds is a point far to the south-east of this, where Kailasa over- 
looks thS two sacred lakes. Here are what the Tibetans call the 


— * 

n "There is evidence of a large 
basis of Tajik blood amdng the 
agricultural population of Khiva, 
Sogdiaua, and even Ferghana." 
Yule's Essay prefaced to 2nd ed. of 
W ood’s Oxus, p. xxiii ; see Shaw's 
Visits to High Tartary, $c.,pp, 23-24 
lie says that the Iasfc% relic of the 
Tiaus-Pairyr Aryans haa been trans- 
planted fcy the Atahk Ghazee • after 
the mauner of Eastern conquerors. ' 
Sartfy equivalent to Saudagara, means 
settled people, as distinguished from 
; nomads, p. 2G. Colonies of Tajiks 
are found in several cities’of Russia, 
as Kastin, Tobolsk, and Tomsk, and 
retain many Persian words in their 


language. Berghaus, Atlas ckr 
Ethnographic, p. 9. 

li The view in the text was first 
clearly set forth with* regard to 
Ladak, by Captain Henry Strachey, 
,/. IS, Geogr . S. xxiii. m Td ; the ridges 
may be joined by spurs, and the 
passes into Tibet cross these, not 
the main mountain £rest. Hooker 
noticed the same feature in Sikkim ; 
the Himalaya there consists of 
meridional ridges, separated by 
waters flowing southward ; "they 
are not a continuous snowy chain, 
but the snowed spurs of far higher 
unmoved land behind* 1 */. It, Geogr, 8 
xx. 52. 
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four Khabaps, or vomitories, from which flow four great rivfirs : 
from the S6nge (or lion) Khabap, the Indus ; from the Langcheu 
(elephant,) the Satlaj ; from the Mapcha (peacock) the Karnali, 
or trans-Himalayan affluent of the Gogra, and from the Ta- 
chhog (the sacred horse of Buddha ) the Yaro-tsampo, or Brahma- 
putra. No European eye has seen the head waters of the latter 
river, which flows from gigantic glaciers south of the Marya 
La Pass, fixed by Major Montgomerie's Pandit at lS^OO* feet 
high. 14 

The Brahmaputra flows through the two central provinces of 
Tibet, and a part of Gnari or the western province. Gnai ; 
Khorsum, on the west slope from the watershed of t Maryam La 
containing the two sacred lakes and the head-waters of the Indus 
and the Satlaj, is an isolated dependency of little historical inteiest, 
and need not detain us ; still less Ladak, lying to the far west, 
and loug under independent, now under foreign, rule. Bu^ the 
course of the Great River requires a short notice. 

The great road frdm Gar or Gertope to Lhassa follows the 
river through eight degrees of longitude, in the course of* which 
the height of the plain sinks from 15,500 to 11,300 feet. n 
Further east no measurements have been made. Many writers 
talk as if the country divided by the Brahmaputra one 

uniform plateau of great height. This is by no means thf case. 
It is covered with elevations and depressions, the latter forming 
numerous lakes prolitic of salt and borax, or with the best pastures 
on their banks. Hills are always in sight, generally in low ranges 
r parallel to the river, but often rising into snowy peaks. From 
the source of the Brahmaputra a long jange bearing numeious 
glaciers stretches 150 miles to the east. North of the river theie 
is, generally speaking, an open country intersected by immense 
tributary rivers, and without cultivation of any kind, Except a 
coarse grass which nourishes herds of sheep, goats, and yaks. The 
Railing monastery (14,000 feet) under the 87th meridian, \i. e. y 
north of Colgong), is the point where trees begin to appear, and 

14 Strachey, u . p. 35 ; Cunning- Montgomerie's pandit, lie used tho 
ham, Ladak t 82 ; Montgomerie, prayer- wheel and rosary to take 
lie port of a Route Survey from Nepal bearings and count his paces; and 
to Lhqw*,J-R-Geogr.8. 9 TXxv\ ii, 146. as the pr^er- wheels are free of 
The MilasA or Gaugdisri mountain custom-house examination, several 
(22,000 feet Mgh) is called by the have been made fitted for .compasses, 
Mongols Oneouta, which seems a &c. Shigartze is 11,800 fe$t above 
corruption of Anavatapta, the Ravana- the 4 - sea, Lhassa 1 1,700 ; the Yamdok 
Brad lake, ‘signifiaut qui n'est pas cho is 13,500. The road is f Jh the 
eclair % ou (fchaufe ( par lee ray one moat part a natural one with easy 
du soleil);* Burnouf in Humboldt's gradients ; piles of stone mark it 
Asie Centrale, ii. 419. out on the open stretches. Turner 

* Most of this general sketch is saw the river from Shigartze only, p, 
taken from the obseivatious of Major 297. 
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cultivation is henceforward pretty frequent : about Teshu-Lumbo 
there are fine crops. The monastery with its crowd of temples With 
gilded spires, overlooked by the fori of Shigartze, is surrounded by 
hills, but not snowy ones. The river here flows in a wide expanse 
of bed, studded with islands ; but eastward it again forms a 
compact stream, crossed in 4 several places by iron suspension- 
bridges, Cyantze*city is on the road, but south of the river. It 
is a great trading mart, famous especially for the sale of ponies, 
and the manufacture of woollen cloths. Further east lies the ring- 
shaped Yamdok-cho, or Palte lake, long a puzzle to geographers, 
some of whom simpljf *disbelieved in it, while others explained it, 
strangely enough, as a water-ring in the river. 16 In fact it does 
not communicate with the river, which is separated from it by the 
lofty range of Khambada, dividing the provinces of U and Tsang. 
It does not seem wonderful that a lake should enclose au island, 
even though the island be a large one ; but what is really remark- 
able is that the island consists of rounded hills, 3,000 feet high, 
and grassy to the summit, i. e. } to between *17,000 aud 18,000 feet 
above the sea. These hills afford excellent grazing ground, but 
are more celebrated as the seat of a number of monasteries, all 
acknowledging the rule of a mighty Mother, re-born in a series of 
•near: j&tdns, whom the Buddhists hold to be a female Bodhisattva, 
while the Nepalese venerate her as the very Bhav&nt in human 
form. She never visits Lhassa but in pomp and procession, carried 
on a litter ber^ath the foyal umbrella, and supported by a senior 
Lama. Thuribles swing and smoke before her, and tlie priesthood 
follow in order on foot. On her arrival, the population, lay and • 
clerical, hasten to prostrate their foroheads in the dust before 
her feet. * * 

Lhas^i 17 is surrounded, like Teshu-lumbo, with hills, none 

16 Gutzlaff in J. R . Geogr. S , magnifique entourage de verdure' 
xx. 198, from Chinese souices, appar- There are no ramparts. The houses 
ently. 4 ‘ The stream is ccAnpressed are whited sepulchres, full of all rot- 
bet ween two high mountains on the tenness within ; true image, says t lie 
1101 th and south and is thus compelled missionary, of all false religions which 
to wind its way in a circlo, having cover their essential mendacity with 
its outlet to the west,”— a siugularly outward seeming truth? In one quar- 
meaninglcvss description. For L. ter, the houses are entirely built with 
Palte'see Georgi, 46j, Montgomerie, cows’ and sheeps’ horns ! The Fandit 
w.tf, 166 ;*K. 6 ppen, 364, says the lady tells a singular story of the new year’s 
is called ' rUor Je Phagmo, the festivities in Lhassa : a priest, who 
Diamond- 80 w ; the rebirths are id$nti- must be of the Debang monastery, 
tied by a mole on the nape of the neck buys at auction the right of presiding 
in the shape of a swine’s snout. for 23 days in the Raja’s Court; he 

; b 17 Lhassa, see Hue. ii. 244, $qq t is a sort of Lord of misrule ; he taxes 
'Montgomerie, 167 ; it is Bha-Ssa, the every house and punishes the slightest 
place of the Gods (Lba). Hue transgression by heavy fines, so that, 
speaks of ‘ arbres sdculau'cs, and un though most ot the artisan* are driven 
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of them snowy; the plain around the city is described by *all 
travellers as rich in vegetation and fruit-trees, and the city is lialf- 
concealed by aged cedars and cypresses. The great white houses 
with their numerous towers, the temples with their gilded loofs, 
and the three-peaked hill of Potala, tho Dalai Lama's 18 Vatican, 
make the first sight of Lhassa vSry striking.' Its river, the 
Khichu Tsanpo, is the last affluent of the Yaro Tsanpo that can 
be named with certainty ; for beyond the point of confluence, the 
course of the stream is lost to geography, but we may assume that 
while still in Tibet, it descends to a much lower level, as wine and 
rice are spoken of as the products of the easternmost provinces. 19 
North of the Yaro Tsanpo, and away from its banker there arc 
no towns or fields, a wild wide country, tenanted by nomads who 
live entirely on the produce of their herds, which they pasture 
round the lakes. Nearest to Lhassa is the Cal muck settlement of 
Darn, planted in the 17th century for the protection of the Dalai 
Lama ; but still further north and along the whole northern rim 
of the cultivated country, dwell the Horpas and Sokpas, wild 
Turkish robber-tribes, who two ‘hundred years ago conquered 
Ladak, and extended their incursions to the Nepal frontier, 2 " 
aud are still the terror of the peaceful Tibetans. 

South again of the great river, the plateau-laud is butn^rsely 
cultivated, and all the routes, from Tengri Maidan, from Kherong, 
from Phari, describe the same style of country, brown uplands 
with bare re^l rocks without visible vegetation, producing a striking 

(Out of ihc city for the time, he makes Jerusalem, in the western ocean, a 
ten times the purchase money. After mountain^ with a heavenly palace on 
this a man is chosen as scape goat, and its summit, where the Boddhisattvas 
throws dice with the Jalno, the priest rested in their journeys from heaven 
who has purchased the judgeship, and to earth : a third or fourth Potala i& 
if the latter loses it is said to foretell situated in the China sea neat' Ningpo. 
great evil; if the Jalno wins, it is Koppcn, 341. 

believed that his adversary is allowed 19 The province of Kongpo^pro- 
by the Gods to bear the rins of the duccd rief ; and Georgi soys Tukpo 
whole people; and he is diiven with produced wine sed agrest*. in Bhutan 
bootings outside the gates. The pic- is the Lhokba country, where the 
lure reminds one by its ghastliness parents make incisions into the lips 
of the scene in the Ancient Mariner ; of their children, and colour the inci- 
“»The game is done, I’ve won, sions red, yellow, blue, &c. Georgi, 
I’ve won'! 423. «' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice/ 1 £0 See Cunningham’s Ladak , , 326-30. 

18 Potala; Hue's Buddha La or He says the Sokpas visited Lhassa. 
mountain of Buddha,” though La is Hamilton, Description of Ilmdostan 
a pass, not a mountain. Csonta (Tibetan ii. £67, speaks of them as sacking 
(f'rammur % 198) identifies it correctly Khirong in Nepal. It fs generally 
with the Potala of Sindh, near the considered that the Soks are Mongols 
present Tatta, from which the S&kya and the Hors are Turks No part 
family were supposed to have sprung, of Tibet is quite free from brigandage, 
Tho Buddhists believed in a true and the Pandit was attacked on the 
archetypal Potala. a sort of heavenly borders of the Yamdok eho lake. 
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contrast to the exuberance of the southern slppes of the 

Himalayas, 21 yet abounding, like the desolate Karens of South 
Africa, in animal life ; deer and antelopes, the khiang or wild ass, 
rats and marmots, and innumerable migrating water-birds which 
cross the Himalayas northward with the approach of spring. 24 

I have spoken of the Taro Tsanpo as the Brahmaputra, and 
here we abut one of the most interesting questions of modern 
geography, now fairly set at rest, though no one has traced the 
southward course of the river into the Dilfong of Assam. All 
the Tibetans identify # the Yaro with the Brahmaputra; so did 
Turner and Rennell, and the English school ; while D'Anville 
and Klaproth, following the Chinese geographers, maintained that 
it was the Irawaddy. The tide turned against the Irawaddy 
when Wilcox: met with its upper stream, not far east of the head 
waters of the Namlang, which flows into the upper Brahmaputra, 
for ft appeared so small a river, and so shut in by a towering wall 
of mountains to the north that it seemed incredible that it could 
either flow out of Tibet or drain a large extent of country. 
Colonel Yule in 1857, was inclined to accept this view, though his 
estimate of the necessary drainage area for the lower Irawaddy 
caused him some hesitation. Dr. Anderson, our latest authority, 
4 , seems* have satisfactorily disposed of Wilcox’s facts and his theory, 
by showiug that the stream seen by Wilcox was hut an insignificant 
western branch of the Irawaddy, that the eastern river is a far more 


21 See Turner^ 20 7. “ The periodical 
rains give birth* to a little herbage, 
whose growth stops immediately as 
they <*ease ; from the extrenfe dryness 
of the air, the grass then begins to 
wither”; 210, “ not a vestige of vege- 
tation ujjfcm it except a few thistles, 

little moss, and some scanty blades 
uf vntliered grass”; 213, “brown 
heath and russet coloured rqpks.” So 
Hooker; “the loftiest, coldest, win- 
diest, and most barren country in the 
world . . . the colourings are those of 
the fiery desert or volcanic island, 
while the climate is that of the poles” 
( tl img It tyan Journals, 2*d ed. ii. 138,); 
and on p„ 133 “mountains of a yel- 
lowish red* colour, rising and falling in 
long undulation like dunes, and ner- 
feetty bare of perpetual snow or 
glaciers.” 

22 'JLurner, p. 217. “The variety 
••and quantity of wild-fowl, game, and 

beasts of prey, flocks, droves and herds 
in Tibet, are astonishing.” p. 212, 

• “ piodigious numbers of saurasses, the 


largest species of the crane kind, aie 
seen here at certain seasons of the # 
year.” At Chomiamo Hooker says 
“there was much short grass about 
the lake, on which large antelopes and 
deer were feeding. There were also 
many slate-coloured hares with white 
rumps ; with marmots and tailless rats. 
The abundance of animal life was 
wonderful;” ii, 164; and p. 179, “the 
wild ass grazing with its foal on the 
sloping downs, the hare bounding over 
the stony soil, the antelope scouring the 
sandy flats, and the fex stealing along 
to Ins burrow . . . the shrill whistle 
of the marmot breaks the silence of 
the scene, . . the kite and the raven 
wheel through the air . . long black 
V-shaped trains of wild geese cleave 
the air, shooting over the glacier- 
crowned top of Kinchinjhow.” — The 
Kiang or wild horse of Tibet is, it is 
generally thought, a different species 
from the gor-khar of Kacbh. Georgi 
describes them as venusti et vat ns 
coloribus pictu 
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considerable one, and that the amount of water carried down 
requires a drainage area much larger than any stream rising among 
the Khamti hills could supply. But it is worthy of notice that 
neither Dr. Anderson nor any one else has revived the theory that 
the Irawaddy is the great river of Tibet. That notion may be 
considered finally shelved by the deductions made by Major 
Montgomerie from the explorations of his nameless Pandit. The 
river is, he shows, very deep, and receives six large affluents, 
down to and including the Lhassa river. It is nowhere fordable 
beyond 140 miles from its source, and is crossed invariably by 
ferry-boats, as the iron suspension bridges sooii become useless over 
so vast a span. Turner testifies to its breadth at Teshu-luupo, and 
Montgomerie calculates that the discharge below the junction of 
the Lhassa river is 35,000 cubic feet per second in the dry season. 
When the river re-appears after a course of 350 miles in 
the dark, the discharge (at the mouth of the Dihong) is 50,000 
cubic feet. It may bp assumed then, with the utmost confidence 
that the Yaro Tsanpo is the Brahmaputra, or rather the Dihong, 
for the name r Brahmaputra is given by the Hindus to the 
very minor stream which flows west through Sadiya from the 
Brahmakund hills. 

But in that case where is Anderson's Irawaddy, for which he^ 
also requires a large area? Turning to the map, we find that the 
Tibeto-Cliinese frontier consists of a number of parallel streams 
running soufhward, and divided by mountain ranges, which, so 
far as we know from description, are extremely steep and rugged, 
•and generally snowy. Between Tatsianlu and the frontier of Tibet 
proper, we get first the Yarlung, an affluent of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and memorable as the river on whose banks, according to 
Tibetan tradition, their monarchy first rose, then on the t west of 
Bathang, the Kin-cha-Kiang, or main stream of the Yang-tfce- 
Kiang itself; after this the Lan-tsang-Kiang, the river of At^pzo, 
which Cooper followed downward for so*ue distance ; after that, 
with but a narrow interval, the Lautse-Kiang. All these four rivers 
rise on the upland plateau north of Lhassa, and they all flow a 
little east of o south. I have omitted intermediate streams, of 
which there/ are several, and which have been traced by the French 
missionaries to their confluence with one or* other of the great 
rivers. Now’ about the first two, the Yar-lung, and the Kiu-cha 
there can exist no doubt ; every portion of their course is fenovvn. 
The other two, the Lau-tsang, and the c Lau-tze have been variously 
ascribed to the Mekong, the Menam, the Salween, and the 
Irawaddy. The Menam is out of the question ; the identity of 
the Lan-tsang and the Me-kong may be considered established by 
the researches of the French missionaries on the one side, and of 
the expedition under M, Garnier on the other. The question re- 
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umins whether the Lau-tze is the Saftveen or the Irawadtly. Now 
the Jesuits’ map of Yunan, the result, as Dr. Andersou says, of a 
careful survey, fixes the source of the Salween at only about 
27° 10' north, whereas the Lau-tze must rise not lower than 33° 
or 34° (Desgodins followed it to 32°) ; and space is wanted for the 
Jrawaddy. On the whole, therefore, it appears more reasonable 
to conclude that the Lau-tze is the upper Jrawaddy ; though as 
the modern missionaries have no doubt of its being the Salween, 
and as the Jesuits* map, which gives far too small a northward 
extension to* the Cambodia or Me-kong river, may be equally wrong 
about the Salween, k*is not safe to consider the point as settled.* 3 

The gei^sra! character of Eastern, unlike Central Tibet, is that 
of rapid rivers running in deep gorges, thickly wooded with pines. 
Bathang is on a little plain of wonderful fertility, and famous 
for its vegetables, peaches, and melons. Between the gorges we 
haje sometimes inhospitable plateaus like that of Lithang ; 
sometimes steep and difficult mountain ranges, such as those 
described so vividly by Hue. 24 • 

The ancient history of Tibet, 25 according to Tibetan annals, 

M The materials of the above two dont les flancs escarph se dressant 
paragraphs are to be found in the perpmdiculairement sur ses hordes , lui 
• report flf Major Montgomerie already faisaient un lit etroit, mats d’une 
cited; the works of Messrs. Cooper grande prof ondeur ? ii. 492. Cooper's 
and Desgodins; Col. Yule’s geogra* description of the flora suggests a 
pliical chapter in his Mission to the much lower level than that of Central 
Court of Ava , a*id his appendix. On the Tibet; “ our path was bordered with 
Sources of the I%awaddy„ pp. 356-60 ; wild gooseberry bufhes, and wild 
Anderson’s Report on the Expedition roses in full flower. Camellias, too^ 
to Yunan, pp . 178-193 ^ and in displayed their beautiful red, white, 

Journal R. Gcogr. S. XL. 286-303., and variegated blossoms in abuudance, 
21 See especially Cooper ; “ the and the flowers were pleasingly con- 

terrible and gloomy gorge of Ta-tsian- trasted with the glossy foliage of magni- 
loo-,” p. 202 ; “a heavy fall of snow ficient hollies ;” 222; ‘‘fields green with 
rendered the road over the Tungoio spring crops of bearded wneat and 
mountains impassable,” p. 224 ; M huge white peas, and invariably planted 
masses of quartz and granite lay round with fine walnut-trees ; ” 226. 
scattered over the sterile surface, and 26 The authorities for Tibetan 
blocks of grey granite, piled one on history are the chronological canon 
the top of the other, rose into gigantic in Georgi’s Alphabetum Tibetanum , 
pyramids crowned with snow, ” p 23d, the brief but suggestive notices in 
The Tsamba and Ta$o ranges extend the appendix to Csftma’s Tibetan 
in parallel chains for alfcmb 50 miles ; Grammar, and two Mongolian works ; 
and, crossing them the wind actually cut Stan&ng Ssetzen’s History of the 
Mr, Coopers face open, p t 240, “ A eastern Mongols and their Ruling Fa - 
gigantifi. range of snowy mountains mil ft translated by Schmidt (Peters- 
running almost due north and south burg, 1829), and the Bbdhimbr tranalat- 
. . . forming the right bank of the Lan- ed in the notes to the same book. I have 
tahn. M 286. Lan-tsan “a deep muddy freely used the work ofKoppen, who 
and impetuous stream, 150*yards wide.” appears to have mastered all the extant 
297. Hue says the Kin-cho-Kiang literature on the subject; for later 
“ etait encause entre deux montagnes times some sketches in Iiuc are useful 
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begins with a scene in heaven which reminds us of Milton. The 
thi w Bodhisattvas or saints, who assume so importaut a place in 
the Tibetan hierarchy, Manjusrf, Avalokitesvara, and Vajrapani, 
meet in council to consider how the land of snow shall be furnish- 
ed with inhabitants. Manjusrt, the personified wisdom or \oyos, 
unfolds his plan, that one of tlie sacred triad must transform himself 
into a monkey, take to wife Khadioma (apparently a female daemon 
of the air) and produce offspring. Avalokitesvara, the Lord of 
Compassion, undertakes the duty, becomes a moukey, Prasrinpo, 
and produces from Prasrinmo, his female companion, three boys 
and three girls, from whom the whole papulation of Tibet is 
descended . 28 This grotesque story, when stripped pf its Iiulo 
Buddhist additions of monkeys and saints, merely proves that 
the Tibetans derived their own origin from the Spirit of the Fell 
and the Spirit of the Storm, and gives us some insight into their 
original cult— a worship of the powerful and gigantic element,? of 
the nature which surrounded them. 

There has been much' speculation about the Bon or Pon religion 
which is said to have originally prevailed in Tibet, and still liugers 
in some of the secluded valleys of the East with a priesthood, books, 
and monasteries of its own . 27 The Chinese identify it with their 
Taosse sect. Very little is really known about the Bods, except that., 
they use in their ritual a cross with crooked arms — the Hindu 
svastika , — and believe in two original principles — male and female ; 
perhaps a reflex of the Sanlchya system, if there be any founda- 
tion for the story that the Bons had for their first king an IuJiau 
refugee prince of the family of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali — that 
strauge aristocracy pf which we read so mutfh in the history of In- 
dian Buddhism. The legend runs that the infant was exposed by his 
parents in cousequence of untoward predictions, and was found by 
an old peasant who brought him up, and when he came of Age told 

26 See Georgi, p, 25. The apish Marco Polo , i. 287-90. It is thought 
ancestry must have been a shit on by him tor be a remnant of the old 
the part of the Aryan Hindus; but pre-Buddhistic worship of the powers 
a quot ition in Humboldt (Asie Ven - of nature, though much modified by 
trale ii. 63) gives the same origin to Buddhism, and Apparently also by Tan- 
a blonde race if Central Asia, the trism. The missionaries lay stress 
C-suu il qui ont les use bleus% la on the number of female divinities; 
betrbe rousse , et qui reSsemblent though they &hnit that the original 
d des singes." , 1 conception of God was a worthy one. 

17 For * the Bon religion^see Pictures seen by Father Durand 
CunninghamV Ladak, 857-9, Scmag* represent a monstrous dwarf environed 
entweit, 74-5 ; Desgodirts, 240*3 by fhines, and diade^med with skull®, 
(the FreSach Missionaries, from whose treading on the head of Sdkya Muni. 
letters and other accounts this work Cunningham’s speculations lead to 
is made up, saw much of the Peun-bo, a Bon-po origin from India, but they 
come oft whose Lamas seemed inclined bring us dangerously near to Zadkiel 
to Christianity) and especially Yule, and the late Captain Morrison, K.N. 
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ftim the story of his birth. The prince straightway set ont in search 
of adventures befitting his noble origin, and grossed the Himalayas, 
when the wild tribes in the Yarlung valley, a seeing bis godlike 
bearing and that the beasts of * the field and the birds of the air 
did fealty to hint,? recognised him 04 a god-descended ruler, and 
We him on their shoulders t<S the snowy peak, of Sambhu, where 
he was consecrated as king under the name Of Nya Khri Taanpo, 
“ the enthroned uppn the shoulders.” Soon he conquered the four 
provinces .and became lord of all Tibet. Here, again, we have to 
strike off much .th^t is unhistorical. That an Indian prince 
founded a kingdom on the banks of one of the tributaries of the 
Yan-tse-Kiang is possible*; that the Tibetans of one of the genial 
eastern valleys adopted a settled mode of life, and chose a ruler 
before their congeners on the plateau, is probable enough ; but the 
legend of the exposed child is a part of the common stock of 
nations, and the connection with a particular family, relations of 
tha S&kyas, is a device found in the history of every Buddhist 
dynasty to bring it within “ founder’s kin.*' Anyhow we may fairly 
recognize in the Bonpa th*e influence of Indian, and probably 
of extra-Buddhist ideas. 

The first recognition of Buddhism appears in a legend, cons- 
tructed according to a well-known pattern, which narrates how, in 
the time of a later king, the 22nd from the founder of the kingdom, 
four strange objects fell from heaven upon his palace roof; the 
figure of twe hands in the attitude of prayer, a chaitjja, the Chin- 
taraani stone engraved with the mystic formula, <m mani padme 
hum, and a book of Buddbist teaching. These objects were 
thought little of and pftt by, when misfortunes of all kinds fell on 
the king and people ; the fields bare no crops, a murrain seized 
the cq|;t!e, children were born blind, and men died of hunger. Then 
. dune five strangers of noble aspect, reminded the king of the • 
precious treasures be had stowed away as lumber, and vanished. 
He brought out the objects with pomp and procession, and rendered 
them due honour, when prosperity agaiu smiled upon the 
kingdom, and all went well. Similar anticipations occur in Chinese 
history ; and it is incredible that if Buddhism at this time (the 
fifth descendant' of this king— Srongtsan GanpA — was born in 
617 A.D, which brings the appearance of the illustrious objects not 
far from the date of Fa-hian ) prevailed in Kashmir, -Samarkand, 

“ So Wordsworth* Song fit the ’ And both the undying fish that 
Feast of Brougham Castle, describing swim 

a youth of high descent, living in Through Bowacale-tarn did 
ignorance of bis lot': wait on him.” 

To his side the fallow deer Morris, in ‘ The Man Bom to be 

Came and rested without fear ; King.' tells a story ai toil nr in some 

The eagle, lord of land and sea, particulars to that in the text. 

Stooped down to pay him fealty ; 
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China, and .India, some glimpse of it Bhould not have penetrated 

to Tibet. Of such a glimpse we have here the story, aud its 
distoi tions are strictly according to riile. 

Siongfcsan Oanpo, a clearly historical personage, was at once 
a conqueror, a religious reformer, and a pioneer of civilization. He 
removed the seat' of his kingdom from the Yarlung river to Lha&sa, 
where be built a palace', called Potala, from the famous city of 
Sindh, the metropolis of the Sikya race, ancestors both of himself 
aud of the groat teacher. He subdued the barbarians who dwelt 
between Tibet and the Chinese frontier, and harassed the kingdom 
* of the Thang by raids into the- heart of China itself ; a treaty was 
concluded, aud he married a Chinese princess, and sent ‘the sons of 
his nobility into China for their education. But it was from Iudia, 
not China, that he sought for religions instruction. His prime 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, was sent there 
on a mission, aud returning with much lore aud many books, frafiicd 
the Tibetan alphabet on,, the model of the divine alphabet of India, 
aud immediately applied it to the translation of Buddhistic 
manuals. His .two wives, the Chinese princess of whom I have 
spoken and a daughter of the Baja of Nepal, werd devoted to the 
Buddhist faith” and each brought with her her special teraphim 
in the form of a favouiite image of the Buddha, To receive * 
these images and in honour of the queens, the Labrangand 
Rarnoche monasteries at Lhassa were founded. Long did the 
powers of evil strive against the sacred work ; each night they 
raised the waters of the neighbouring lake in> storm, and 
‘destioyed the inasoury of the previous day, but the com- 
passionate saint (AvalokitesvaraJ and thfi protecting images at 
length put fdrth their might, and the dangerous waters were 
can led away northward by a subterranean .passage tofqrmthe 
Koko Nrtr . 80 More than even this did the great king acLieve ; 

lie introduced law and order,' punished the wicked , 81 and pat down 

* 

.. - - '■ — T » " w" — — - ■ 

19 The Nepalese princess, ssfya the cultivated in Tibet, as the people 
Bttdliimttr, objected to go ter Tibet* object to a process which takes away 
“ Great king, my father, the snowland life See Bitter, Erdkundn, Asien, 
is a land of terror and apfconiahme^ t><$. iiK l 

a country clothed with dtirkneaa* 90 See the weird and graphic story 
The men are of degraded race* in Hue. it, 16W94. 
hungH, poverty, and wanfcn%n there. 91 The punishments' introduced by 
If go l must, let me take^he I m&gftof him were on the retaliatory principle ; 
Buddha, food and clothing.” The, murderers were punished with * death, 
king replied that Uibefc was the cool thieves had their bands cut off, Kars 
elevated land of the gods (tengri); “if their tongue, &c M Kttppen, 65. Bud- 
Btiddba Rodhisattva and his holy db ism has never faltigated the crimi- 
law are waiting there, yet law and nal law, and even in I he history of 
order prevail under a mighty king,” Asoka w6 read of caldrons pf boiling 
The Chinese Princess introduced oil, &c. 
the silk-won^, which is not now 
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tbfe proud, made roads, bridges, caualif apd fields ; brought the grape 
and the silkworm ; in short whatever fibet is and basis ascribed to 
him by tbe traditions of ^.grat^fpl people. Naturally he was 
worshipped as an incarnation of, the nll-meroiful AvalokHesvara, 
and his minister as the embodied Manjusrl, the Lord oF wisdom ; 
while his two wives were regarded as a double incarnation of Sivas 
consort, in her .benevolent p«d in .he* ferocious aspect. 

It is needless to say that this king, though no doubt the main 
features of his story are historical, assumes the place of a represent- 
ative man^and, embraces in bis single person the history of an 
epoch. Neither cuithre nor religion can have bloomed into full , 
flower at «nce, end probably we read in the history of Srong Tsau 
Garnpo’s religions as well as his social reforms the 3 results of long 
familiarity on the part of the Tibetans with both Indian and Chinese 
culture. In one respect, the introduction of Buddhism info Tibet 
differed from its introduction into other countries, which received 
it $aclier. Buddhism, like other religions, grew and developed 
itself; unlike others, it grew entirely by 'addition, not by trans- 
formation. The simple rules of discipline which sufficed for 
begging monks, the simple rules of conduct which Sufficed for their 
lay disciples, were never abrogated, and are ns much in force to-day 
as ever they were. But over and above them a formidable body of 
doctrine was superadded ; and the accretions of dogma betray the 
same law. The first school of dogmatists laid down curt and 
conceivable propositions, like those in the creeds,— that the Bnddha 
pre-existed jn heaven, that he was incarnate to save haankind, that 
he entered into Nirv&na. Nobody doubted these positions.; 
disputes there were in abundance as to the meaning of terms, such 
as whether Nirvana was absolute or only relative, but the terms 
themselves were accepted by all. Gradually the sphere of dogma 
enlarged till it embraced things past conception— long ffreams of • 
forpner Buddhas ; Bodhisattvas or Buddhas designate, who even 
now concern themselves with the care of mankind ; heavenly 
Buddhas or Buddhas'of the world of contemplation, of whom the 
eaithly Buddhas are tbe pattern and reflex; Bodhisattvas of 
contemplation regarded as tbe spiritual sons of the Buddhas, and 
so forth. Yet another, and a final development tobk. place, winch 
we, cannot but regard As a backward Step, as an adaptation of 
; Buddhism to the coarse notions of the primitive Asiatic peoples 
of norxAryan blood,- who wherever we oan trace their views seem to 

*. . . . . ia . ' 

hf Tibet appear glimpses of a (vuvroie/H^tbip'), These tbtee met in 
second Buddhist Trinity, consisting of council to create the Tibetan nation. 
Manjusrl, or trantcentfental wisdom The original hrell-knn^n Trinity is 
(Koybt), Avalokiieavara' the Lord of Buddha, I)harma, Sauga ; the teacher, 
of compassion (irapincXrjTot) and Vnj- the law, and the Church, 
radhara, the Lord ot tbe Thunderbolt, - 
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have indulged themselves ia the belief of frightful and malignant 
deities, personifications of the terrible in nature, the whirlwind 
and the rushing tempest, and the devouring flame. These 
personifications, occurring in all the Turanian religions, seem to 
have gathered a definite form in some region' of Indira subjected 
more or less to Aryan influences, and to have received Aryan 
designations, such as Budra, Siva, Kali and Bhavfini. They were 
propitiated with blOody offerings and with magical and unmeaning 
formulas, and the whole system, magie and a3l, all but the bloody 
sacrifices, was adopted by Buddhism, When ij came to deal with 
uneducated multitudes, whom philosophies! abstractions and 
subtle metaphysical ' speculations conld not ' satisfy? and who 
craved for a more sensational and blood-curdling creed.. 

Buddhism ' was from the very first a missionary religion, and 
the missionaries of course carried with them the sj’stem as it had 
been developed in India up to the time of their departure. ‘■To 
all the northern countries, Northern India, especially Magadha, 
was the metropolis of the creed, and the regions who adopted 
Buddhism, continually sending to Magadha for fresh teachers and 
fiesh lore, kept pace with the metropolis in the acquisition of 
new truth. Ceylon became a second focus of teaching to the 
eastern countries, and here the development seems to have earlier * 
reached its climax ; the Singhalese, the Burmese, the Siamese 
never got beyond the class of doctrines which characterized the 
“ lesser vehjcle,'* and the scholastic* transcendentalism of the 
“ greater vehicle " as well as the wild supernaturalism and magic 
bf the Saivite Tantras, remained alike unknown to them, Tibet, 
the youngest convert, alone received the whole body of Buddhistic 
doctrine, so to speak, at one blow. The rales of discipline and 
morals, t% simple history of S&kyamuui Buddha, came t#, Tibet 
together with all the vast superstructure of creeds, abstractions, aifd 
Tantric rites, including the Prajoa P&ramitfi or doctrine of «the 
essential 'nothingness of all things, on wfeich, as it never greatly 
influenced popular belief, TbiaVe hot in' the above sketch taken 
special notice. Tibetan Buddhism began, in fact, *wbere other 
nations left off aud carried dogma a ptep^or jpro further. Out 
of so vast a body of truth, * particular ufciiqns naturally laid 
stress on aM^laf Jjdintfr^afid developed them their Own way. 
The wowmfe Wi ■ he Bodhi^ttvas — espec&lly of selected ones — 
was ma, o’praese points |fanjusrf and Avalokitesvara. already 
deitigl||toW the Chinese,' became 'hi Tibet popular and, ' 
to sjjfRc, national Gods' j the Tantric system was coo much akin 
to the feelings of the descendants of the Spirit of the Storm, 
the inhabitants of vast plateaux haunted by spectre-like dust- 
whirlwiuds and ‘ airy tongues that syllable men's names,' the 
clients of uncultured priests whose ttock-iu-trade consisted of 
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exorcisms and wonder-working formulae, not to be at onpe adopted 
into the popular faith, and Buddhist Tibet ' became, wbat/pre- 
Buddhist Tibet 'had in atl-^tobability been, the special home of 
magic and wonder*) .The famous ^formula of '‘six syllables, 
om mani padme omff bail' to- -fee jewel itf the Lotus,! ” 
an invocation to A v&t oki ttoJUtop^ : the Lotus* bofn, Which, as we 
have seen, accompanied, , in’ popular belief at .“least, the very 
first acquaintance of ,th© Tibetans with* Buddhist symholistn, is 
every where.-j*engraved upon „ stone, floating in, the wind on 
streamers bf cloth,' reviving in prayar- wheels,- or Ottered count* 
less times by countless nttmbbra of the religious,’ •'-the distinguish- 
ing sign and -badge of tfaa Tibetan form of faith." But tho 
most important addition made by Tibet to the body of Buddhist 
doctrine — the feature which has given the s country its historical 
importance, — is the belief in successive incarnations of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, successive transmigrations from one human frame to 
another. Of course the^transmigration of souls, an Indian doctrine 
based upon ethical grounds, greatly influenced Indian Buddhism 
from the first, and the great mass of Buddhist legend in all " 
countries is based upon it. In its general form it is always a 
rise or fall in consequence of works done in a former state. The 
good man is born again as a prince, a Brahman, a deity ; the 
bad man as a Sudra, a beggar, au evil spirit, a beast, or a reptile. 
But in Tibet alone, and the countries which received their religion 
from Tibet, we find the equable and continuous serie^ of human 
iucarnations assumed by those saints who have devoted them- 
selves to the care of mankind in this- world, It required centuries * 
to develops this belief iu its existing form. The king, Sron-tsan 
Gampo, was taken as we have* seen to be an iucarnation of 
Avaloki^esvara, but he had no immediate follower in that fupptioh ; 
aod it is not till much later that we meet 'the first dnbrokeu 

, 1 

M The Tibetan scholiast* javel in yarn. Kbppea 59-61, The Tibetans, 
glorifications and mulUtadiV. in- say^ KOppen, are “ ukt religitis, tehr 
terpretations of top formula. The fo gluing, ui<M glUubtg, akarglUubig, 
syllables are the n«art of hearts, toe wunderglHubig- £s mrd m tSchw *- 
root of all knowledge, the ladder tore* rsfofe vid, teh* vifcL, unsaglich viel 
birth in higher fora* of being; toe gdxUt' 1 ', (p. 317} a State of things 
conqueror* of the five nt|% the &me of-wbioh he dearly does not approve 
that bnrnp up sin, . toe that “Truly monstrous is top number 

breaks up torment, and. so on., Om. of podnui, which on great festivals 

thy gods, »io toe* Aswras, , «» hdm and bbi* through the air like 

the igert,' pad, the animals, .im w flies.? Insome places pack worship- 
„ spectre-world of pnicu, Ad#t,toei in- per report* .'to/ tot Invest lam* bow 
-habitants Of bell. Om is the blessing many ‘om m,aM,podme hum's he has 
Wfseif-renutaciaiton, moofqercy^m'of uttered, and iletotjd number utteied 
chastity, So. The Sarvites gave a bythO wbole congregation arc counted 
coarse interpretation to the formula, in by the billion, 
which mani was the lingum, padmitixa 
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series of incarnations. Of the five kings who followed Sron-tsan 
Gatnpo, the monkish historians have given us no particulais. They 
founded no monasteries and introduced neither hooks, idok, nor 
missionariea They gave the monarchy of Tibet its greatest 
extension, and Chinese annals tell that they conquered Kashgar 
and Khoten, and plundered Si-ngaD-fu ; but these things concern 
not priests. The true religious successor of Sron-tsan -was his 
sixth follower on the throne, (A.D. 740-786) Thisrong-de-tsao, 
who at the outset of his ‘ reign had to contend against the anti* 
Buddhist reaction ; the nobles had set themselves against the 
new religion and the foreign priesthood, buried the sacred 
books, and the images of Sakya fi(Juni, and turned the temple 
of Labrang into a slaughter-house. When the young king was 
strong enough to break the yoke, he set himself to redress 
the evils which irreligion bad brought upon the land, and for 
this purpose he called from India the famous Bodhisattva, Santa 
Bakshita, and from Udv&na, (Dardistan and the country c on the 
Swat river, west of r the Indus) the mighty magician Padma 
Sambhava“ who helped him to Overcome the foes, demoniac and 
human, under whom the country groaned. Now came a further 
influx of books and pandits from India and China. The great 
Kanjur compilation in 108 volumes was edited ; the monastery of 
Samye, to this day one of the largest in Tibet, was founded ; 
religious zeal and religious strife prevailed everywhere ; and the 
monkish sects or orders which wear the red mitre n^ostly date their 
origin fronTthis period. , 

All the history tends to show a long-continued contest between 
the hierarchy and the temporal nobility ; the grandson of the 
pious king, the apostate Lang D'narma, was driven out by a popular 
rtaiKjrheaded by the Lamas, mid bis brother and successor, the 

E iousRalpachan, who favoured the priesthood more than kny other 
ing, was murdered by an aristocratic faction who set t Lang 
Dbarma again on the throne. Afresh did persecution burst on the 
head of the saints ; some were slain, some were forced to become 
hunters or Ashen, othen sought refuge in djsfeant provinces; 
books were burnt, images drowned ; and ^Buddhism well-nigh 

B rishedfrofo the lands oflU end Tseng. At toft came vengeance ; by 
urg&’s,in«tfr&tion an ascetic monk haste nedio Lbassa, and murder-' 
ed the King With an'arrow*as he stood contemplating the treaty with 
China engraved on a pyramid in frant-ef the Labrang monastery. 
0 As fhe^ods conquer wqAsuras, as Buddha conquers the Evil One, 

■ t* <— *» . - - ■' 1 *» " ‘ ' I ' T i «' “ 

H Sam^hava is the 44 TJrgyen where tb$ Akhund of Swat how resides/ 

or <Soor # JRimbochay* of Mn Edgar, Padma 8am^bav^> .figure baa in many 
(p. 39) H{a |ect is called the Urgyen-pa, Sikkim monasteries of th£ red sect, As 
or Orchi&nists, The name evidently Mr. Edgar inform* we, the precedence 
refers to that of hia country Udy&ua, over that of the founder of Buddhism* 
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so ftave I conquered thee, O .wicked tfing.” Brit the inspiration 
was not of much avail ; more than a century elapsed 'before <tho 
scattered hierarchy returned toMdiossa $ Tibet, tom by internal 
factions, lost both territory*aud influence, and became ^a prey to 
robber-tribes ; dll at length the Restoration was welcomed by all 
classes alike as the only means of, bringing .back, peace and order. 
This Restoration, in the eleventh century, was commenced as usual 
by the summons of >pahdits from. Hindustan, of whom Misha was 
the chief, and. was especially .marked by tha foundation of monastic 
establishments, one of which' Ssakya, south of Teshu Lumpo, is 
to this day the principal nest in Tibet of the red-mitred sdbt, while 
from its foundation to the ciqp of the yellow sect under Tsongk&pa. 
its abbot held the highest rank >u the Buddhist Church. The 
red sect was especially given to Saivism and magic, yet the leaders 
of this .reform, Atisha and his pupil Brombakshi or Bromton, 
the «first eminent native Tibetan doctor, H seem to have 
discouraged such distortions of the religious sentiment ; * the time 
was, perhaps, not ripe for a vehement profest against them, such 
as Tsongkapa’s ; and the Ssakytt monastery, the creature of Broca-"’ 
Bakshi, became a stronghold of the most ultra views and 
practices. 

Tliose* who expected peace and order to follow the re-establish- 
ment of the hierarchy without any central power proved mistaken. 
Instead of barons alone, bishops and barons contended amongst 
themselves amj with each other ; each seised what power he could, 
and in the struggle the hereditary Prince-Bishop* of $sakya 
( whose family only adopted celibacy after they bad begotten a , 
successor ) took a step which ultimately led to the loss of the 
independence of the country ; he Applied to the Emperor of China 
for a patent constituting him Lord of Tibet, therein for thp-first 
tirne recognising the right of interference on tha pufxof the 
Emperor. About the end of the twelfth century, according to 
Georgi f who is the only authority for this part of Tibetan 

* Bromsston is in Lhaasa pro- All that can be raid is that Atisha and 
nounced Dorn ton l I have, not en- Bromstou , were more spiritual than 
deavoured in the text to represent their predecessors Sol leas inclined 
faithfully the uncouth forms ofTibetan to* magic ; and that the latter founded 
orthography* and my spalling fain all the Kahdampa sect, front the bosom of 
cams a compromise. ' The -terra Bakshi which, rose Tsongkapa, the reformer of 
is a Mongol corruption of Bhikshu, 41 after-ages. 

mendicant monk 1 suop . were often * Ge» si,». BIS. But he said pre- 
chosest as advisers by the Mongol kihgff, viously tmaefA.D, faff (a totally im- 
who brought the Corrupted Word ' possible chronology) that one of the Ti- 
back into India with them as the name betau factions haa betaken themselves 
Of a functionary of state. Mr. Edgar to the Emperor, who sent an army and 
is perhaps wrong hi supposing the reduced Tibet. The Chinese annals 
Gelukpa or yellow-mitred schism to would certainly have confirmed this 
have been introduced so early as this, bad it been true. 
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history, the Abbot of Brigung, a colony from Ssakya, madb war 
upon his metropolitan, and being successful reduced all Tibet 
under' his own power; the rival ecclesiastics referred the question 
of rights to China, which decided that the Ssakya Lama should 
retain his own monastery and its immediate neighbourhood, and 
have the title and' honours of supreme power in Tibet The rest 
of Tibet was. divided into three parts, of which the firigung Lama 
received one, and two secular ohiefs the others. <It may be, 
however, that this story is merely a reflection of the relations of 
Kublai Khan with Tibet a century later. c 
Tibedtn doctors thronged the court of the Mongol priuces, 
together with Nestorian missionaries^ Mahomedan mttllahs, and the 
priests of many other sects, but Jingbis Khan never saw the neces- 
sity of adopting any of the recognized religions which contended 
for his favour, aud his relations with Tibet were confined to 
the encouragement for political purposes of the Ssakya Prince- 
Bishops. The aged Ssakya Pandita visited the court of bis son, 
Negedei, to cure Godan, the son of the latter, who was afflicted with 
*e»§aaevou8 sickness ascribed to demoniacal possession. He cured and 
converted the prince, remained among the Mongols till his death, 
gave tbeip an alphabet and laid the foundation of their conversion 
to Buddhism. His nephew, Matidhv&ja, or Phagspa, a prodigy of- 
youthful learning, became a favourite of Kuhlai Khan, and after 
he bad succeeded his uncle as abbot of the Ssakya convent, was 
formally recognized by Kublai, as spiritual head of the Buddhist 
Church, and temporal vicegerent of Tibet 17 The Khan appointed 
a council of laymen as well as three provincial Governors to assist 
him in his rule, a constitution which on cts political side curiously 
resembles the existing organization of British rule in India. This, 
of-etgirse, implies a recognition by the Tibetans of the Mongol 
Khan'&it tbeir overlord ; how it came about we know not ;* but 
it seema to have been on the principle of mutual concession. 
Kuhlai determined to recognize the spiritual rule of the Ssakya 
Lamas ; they on their part offered him in return, the good will 
of their political position in Tibet, which made him virtually 
master of the 'kingdom. ’ $ 

We see Tibetan histpnr.only in glijnpees ; we left the Ssakya 
Lama virtually a pope both ,in Tibet andwMongolia, and. Tibet 
under Mongol rule ; when the curtain Ugaitt rises, at the end of 
the fourteenth century, wefind the Mongol power vanished, and the 
princes of the Ming dyhesty in China protecting Tibet, ^ and 
conferring titles and honour on the clergy ;--but with the Mongols, 
the popedom has disappeared, and the Ssakya abbots have no 
longer any sovereign rank. 

KOppen remarks that Phagspa was pronounced by the Tibetane very 
much as Papa. 
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A.t this time appeared a vety eminent mans- who was destined 
to become the Reformer of the Buddhistic Church', in which 
he receives a veneration second onty to that bestowed upon the 
Founder. Tsongkapa WttV bora in '1855, or thereabouts in 
Arndoa 88 a remote part of ; Tibet near 'the lake Khokho Nor, 
which is now incOrporated witll China, -Miraculous tales are told 
of his childhood and iafducy *, he earn® into the-Worid with a long 
white beard ; he could preach as soon as ho was born. At three 
years old he renounced the world, his hair Was but off, and there 
grew from It as it lay upon the ground that wondrous tree which 
fine saw in the monastery built at Kunbum in after ages to 
commemorate the event, thq tree which bears on every leaf distinct 
impressions of Tibetan characters. A western Lama with a long 
nose" and eyes that glowed with supernatural fire visited 
Arndoa, and after having taught the young Tsongkapa all that 
the* west had to teach, perished on a mountain summit. Deprived 
of hi|l preceptor, he resolved to travel westward ib search of 
further truth, but a supernatural voice arrested him ou his way, 
at Lhassa, and he commenced there his career of religious jr e fov tHf* 
His scholars adopted the yellow head-dress, 'to distinguish 
themselves from the prevailing red. The JSaakya Lama failed 
to suppress, him and was forced to admit his superiority. He took 
up his abode on a hill near Lhassa, which Soon became the seat 
of the Galdan monastery ; and two other monasteries, Brepung 
and Sera, wore built by his immediate disciples. # These three 
now contain po fewer than 30,000 yellow monks. *He died in 
1 419, and the Feast of Lanterns was instituted to commemorate his* 
assumption into heaven.* But his body lies at Galdan, elevated by 
mitaculous power above the ground ; it is still fresh and incorrup- 
tible, and occasionally speaks to the more devout amgpjfriiis 


" Arndoa seems to have been up to 
late *timea a region in which learning 
singularly flourished ; d lying the 
thirty years which De La Penna spent 
in Tibet, the Professors in the 
Academy, the ohief teachers, the 
incarnations of the graft Lamas, and 
the teachers of the coy Dalai Ltuns, 
were alt either born in, wr sprung from 
Arndoa, Georgi, ». 444. 

"See Hue, §, 104-113, Ehppen'l OS- 
119, fa* the history of Tspnggapa. 
Hus h|s np doubt that the long-nosed 
stranger of the west was a Christian 
priest ; and that he taught Tsongkapa 
the Catholic ritual. “La Crosse, la 
mitre, la dalmatique, la ohape ou 
pluvial, que let grande Lamas portent 

en voyage, ou loraqu’ ils font quelque 

• 


c6r6monie hors du temple ; Poffice 
& deux chceurs, h psalnlodie, les ex- 
orcismes, Y encensoir soutenu par cinq 
chain es, et pouvant s’buvrir et se 
fermer & volontd; les benedictions 
donates par les Lama* en etendant 
la main droite sur k«t6tc des fiddles ; 
le cbftpelet, le celibat eCclSsiastique, 
les retraites spirituelles, le culte des 
saints, les jeftnes, les processions, les 
litanies, l’cau b6nite : voile autant 
de rappovta quo les Bouddbistes ont 
avec pourr p. 1 JO* This is at all 
events a more reasonable notion than 
that Of eatfifef * missionaries, who saw 
in the resemblances between the 
Buddhist and Christian Churches an 
instance of the devil aping God. 
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worshippers. His writings afe yet untranslated, and it is difiiotilt 
to form a definite notion of his reforms. The yellow cap'seems a ‘ 
reminiscence of the yellow robes of Sakyamuni and his disciples, and 
symbolizes a return to Buddhism in its simpler original form. In 
accordance with this he abolished clerical marriage ; he forbade 
necromancy and discouraged magic ; and to this day, since the 
people will have magic, every yellow convent maintains a magi- 
cian of the red sect, fie also introduced the practice of frequent 
conferences among Lamas of his Beet, and these served not only 
to promote unity, but also to show the strength of hfe followers, 
who soon obtained, and have since kept, h* distinct numerical 
superiority. - „ 

But the most important result of bis reforms, whether consciously 
instituted by him or not, was the foundation of the two great 
spiritual successions, — the Dalai Lamas of Lhassa and the Panchen 
Rimpoches or great Lamas of Teshu Lurapo, 40 — the two Hjgh 
Priests of the Tibetan religion. We have seen that early in 
the annals of Tibetan* Buddhism, the princes or doctors who 
'diatiagpished themselves by zeal *or learning, were regarded 
as incarnations' of the popular objects of worship, especially 
the Bodhisattvas, Msmjusri and Avalokitesvara. The same hap- 
pened now, but so frequently as to become regular. Every 
successor of the grand Lama of Lhassa was regarded as an 
incarnation of Avalokitesvara; and in course of time it became 
the object of the priesthood, on each occasion when the 
throne becamfe vacant, to find the infant who possessed the proper 
distinguishing marks, and consecrate him as Lama. It was 
assumed that the benevolent - Spirit wotild never leave the 
world without reproducing himself in some other human form 
to «aq£inue to preside over the welfare of his clients. The 
Lama oNJTeshd Lumpo waa an incarnation sometidies of 
fiapjusrl, ^sometimes of Amit&bha, the Buddha of Contem-’ 
plation belonging especially to the present period ; hut also, 
and simultaneously, of the saintly Tsongkapa, who was himself 
the embodied Manjuerf. All the philosophy of Buddhism 
prepared the mind for this belief, to us so strange ; aqd it is not 
necessary to assume any deliberate purpose ©^maintaining power 
by imposture* though it is clear that, after hereditary succession 
to spiritual functions was abolished among Tsongkapa# followers, 
the doctrine of successive incarnations in infants chosen by the 
Deity was well calculated to give continuity to the institution, 
and it was at once more logical and more respectful to the Divi- 
nity, than the theory of the Ssakya convent, which deprived him 
of choice, and bound him down to f he line of human generation. .' 

M Properly, a* spelt, bKra shies Imp, we see in (fXvpvos and our 
Lhtm po, “ the mountain of grace," English word lump. 
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Ndt these two great seats- alone, but fcaay other chairs, in Tibet, 
Sikkim, and Mongolia, boast adivinity incorporate in a succession 
of mortal bodies for their occupant ; but the ’two chairs more 
immediately connected with,' and spiritually dependent upon, 
the great reformer soon- assumed the pre-eminence. 

We cannot trace the origin of the XesUA Lumpo Lamas, but as 
they Were incarnations' of Tsougkapa, the series- must have com- 
menced soon after his death. Ouly at certain periods of history 
do they become prominent. Their- spiritual- rank is identical with 
that of the* Dalai Lamas, but the Chinese have given the latter 
a political position which ‘ ensures his pre-eminent importance. 
Both had at first the title pf, king (Gyalpo) and both held Sanads, 
as we should call- them, from- the Emperor, but the second 
Lhassa- Lama, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, actually 
discharged the functions of temporal ruler, appointing a Depa or 
minister, as his co-adjuftor. The third Lhassa Lama was famous 
for his conversion of the Mongols, who had receded from Buddhism, 
arid adopted ferocious and barbarous ancestral oustoms. He travelled 
from- Lhassa to the countries beyond the great wall at the r Jay*t& 
iron of their Khagan. His path was marked by miracles, and 
his journey blessed with success. From this journey dates the title 
of Daiai (or Ocean ) Lama, which is a Mongolian, not a Tibetan, 
word. As if the divinity were iuteifering to bind more closely the 
ties which connected Mongolia' with the chair of Lhassa, the next 
incarnation was found in Mongolia, and in the family of the 
Khagan himself. The young Lama was- brought' to Lhassa 
in his fourteenth- year, and consecrated by the Pauchea Rimpoche. . 
He died young and Uis successor, the fifth of the series, called 
Navang Lobsang, or “ Lord of Speech and of excellent wisdom” 
succeeded in troublesome times. The Lad&kis - attaokedS&bet 
from tHe west A native usurper called the Tsanpo ^Ttfed all 
southern Tibet at Shigartse, perhaps with the support of the 
red faction of Lamas, and Navang Lobsang was forced to seek 
foreign help. A great afmy of Calmucks from the shores of the 
Blue Lake entered Tibet, besieged the usurper in - Shigartse, and 
slew him. Their leader, Gucbi (or Gum Sri), received- from 
the Dalai Lama the title of Nomenkhan, (Dhartna Raja or 
Defepder of the Faitfr) and - as conqueror, formally ra&det over to 
him the temporal sovereignty of Tibet A body of Calmucks were 
left at Dam, north of the capital, for the protection of the Lama, 
and their descendants still wconpy that neighbourhood. It was 
this Lama, who built the famous monastery at Potala near Lhassa, 
where his successors have since resided ; and it was he who visited 
'■China (A.D. 1651) at the invitation of the first Manchu emperor 
the predecessor of the great Kang- hi. 

• The Manchu emperors seem at this time not to have claimed 
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any right of interference in ’'Tibetan affairs. Frequent embassies 
passed between tye emperor and the Dalai Lama, but they related 
rather to the affairs erf Mongolia than to those of Tibet ; and 
it is easy to conceive that the palai Lama’s influence over 
the vast tract of country which had adopted him as spiritual 
guide rendered him an object of peculiar interest to the 
Chinese court. But he was left to administer the government 
of his own country after his own fashion ; and at this time in the 
place of the Deba who, as we have seen, was formerly his co- 
adjutor, we .find him nominating an officer called Tisri or Regent 
At the time of the death of Navang Lobsadg the^ then Regent, a 
powerful and ambitious man, 41 reputed to be a natural son of the 
Lama, stood at tbe bead of a party, probably consisting mainly of 
members of tbe hierarchy, whose object was to withstand Chinese 
influence; apd with that view, be had connected himself with 
Qaldan, the Dsungarian chief, who had carved himself out a large 
kingdom in the western part of Central Asia, extending from the 
Altai to the Pamir steppe, and from Samarkand to Khamil. The 
---Ktigftflt determined, in order to maintain his own power, to conceal 
the Lama’s death, and, succeeded in doing so for sixteen years. 
He represented that the Lama was sunk in contemplation within 
his palace, and actually showed him, or some one representing him, 
on two occasions, to the Chinese ambassadors. A secret shared in 
by many could not long remain concealed from the keen-witted 
Kang Hi, who suspected the intrigue from tho first ; but it was not 
till after t*ue fall of the Dsungarian kingdom, ( and till the 
, Emperor was on his march towards the bonders of Tibet, that 
the Regent admitted the Lama’s death, sixteen years before, 
and gave a public funeral to hi* remains. Meanwhile he had set 
upoBOsuccessor, a young man wbo gave great offence by his 
di8solufo«h&bits, which Jed men to doubt whether he was 11 in very 
truth an. incarnation of the Bodhkattva. A jury of llamas 
was summoned at the Emperor’s instigation, to decide the point ; 
the Regent had, however, still sufficient influence to prevent the 
deposition of his nominee, and the jury returned an ambiguous 
verdict. But the Calmuck prince of Pam, who had apparently 
succeeded to his grandfather’s positions of Cornea Khan or 
Defender: of the iFaifch, disgusted with tpe profligacy of the 
alleged Head of the Churchy ‘and the intrigues of Jpg supporters, 
suddenly fell upon the Regent in Lbassa, pat himUo death, and 

' r y , ■ . j . ft n ■ ■ 

41 a man of and tim deseripser&k pariete* sexdecim 

energy universes provinces peiv amplissimas Remarupi sedium vesti- * 
Ju3travit jrcensum egit ; tribute ex»* vit” Oeorgi, 329. Osrima mentions, 
quo. imposuit ; vectigalibus aerarium several of dais works, on astronomy' 
ausrit; tnagnifica sedificia construxit ; and chronology , medicine, See., which 
efc cborographicia tabulis, quibus are extant, and considered valuable ; 
Proviucias omnes hbetanab singilla- Tibetan Orammai , p. 191. 
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made the young Lama a captive. *As he was carried past the 
monastery of Brepung the .monks sallied out and recovered him ; 
but the Tartar prince stormed the monastery, carried off the Lama 
to Dam, and there,' according to one account, beheaded him, 
(A. D. 1706) with the full concurrence of the Emperor. His 
successor, an adult and consecrated Lama, was forced upon Lhassa 
by tbe Calmuck Khan, but many, both of the priests and Jaj men, 
refused to believe in his genuineness, (for how could the divinity 
have entered the body of a grown-up man ?) and a rival Lama 
was set up in tbe person of a child, Lobsang Kalsang, who fell 
into the Emperor’s pokier, and was detuned by him at Si-ning-fu 
waiting thg coarse of events. 

In 1717 an army of tne Daungarians,” still in arms against 
China, and eager to put an end to Chinese influence in Lhassa, 
which thf>y foresaw would lead by means of the Dalai Lama, to 
the, extension of Chinese power over all High Asia, crossed the 
wastes around the Tengri Nur, stormed and plundered Lhassa, 
slew* the Defender of the Faith, Latsan'Khao, and forced his 
nominee Lama, to give up Ids high position, and retire in to iha 
monastery from whence he had been taken. The ■ expedition was 
avowedly made on behalf of the large body of Lamas who were 
opposed to China, but the excesses they committed in their lust 
for plunder threw the whole hierarchy for the time on the side of the 
Emperor, who forthwith sent an army to Tibet, drove the Dsun- 
garians back to their country, and established Chinese power in 
Lhassa ; ( A.t). 1720. ) From this date the Mancbdrian dynasty 
never lost its tooting in Tibet. The Emperor so far yielded to the 
wishes of the Lamaistie party as to accept their Dalai Lama, the 
prisoner of Sirning-fu, who wate straightway installed, but he 
appointed a lay governor to manage temporal affairs*strith 
provincial vicegerents. As yet we hear nothing of jf'Chinese 
resident ; the Governor was a Tibetan, and the Vice-Governors 
seem to have belonged to the Nomen Khan’s Tartar troops, 
who were possibly dispersed in separate garrisons throughout 
the country. 

These arrangements dissatisfied the hierarchy, and seven years 
after we find* the Dalai Lama at the head of a band bf conspirators 
who, murdered the (fyalpo or temporal ruler, bat were speedily put 
down by a Chinese army, aided by Polonai one of the provincial 
prefect* The Dalai Lama was sent a prisoner into China., a pro- 
Lama 'appointed in his place*; and Polonai made Governor-General 
nnder the Chinese authorities. From this date two high Chinese 
officers, called Ampas, were always retained at Lhassa, nominally 

— „ > -■ “ i r ■' ' 

The Dpungarians are the people name Of Tibet, Yule, Marco Polo, 
of tbe left aide, as compared with Bar- i, 193. 
ojotala, ‘ the right aide/ tbe old Mongol 
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as advisers of the Dalai Lama and the Governor-General, btft in 
reality, perhaps, rather in the position of spies upon them, and 
they were supported by a body of Chinese troops, quartered near 
the capital. 

In 1749 a new and terrible outbreak occurred, which may be 
described as the Tibetan Vespers. The second son of Polonai 
had succeeded his father as Gyalpo and assassinated his elder 
brother, a mild and unassuming Lama, who ruled the province 
of Ngari. Nominally as a punishment for this crime, but really 
because he had been detected in a conspiracy against 'the' Chinese 
authorities, he was invited by the Ampas to a conference in the 
Government House and there strangled by their orders. The 
Tartar Pretorians of the guard at once rushed to arms, and aided 
by Tibetan droops, poured through the streets of Lhassa, carrying 
the Gyalpo’s head on a lance, and putting to death every Chinaman 
they met with. The two Ampas were among the first victims 
of their fury. None escaped, except a party of four who weie 
out hunting, and who, bn their return, learning what had happened, 
tft t ang fej for their own safety, and sent the news to the Emperor, 
now the famou's Kien-long. A military expedition was, of course, 
at once despatched, the third within thirty years ; but the 
Emperor saw the necessity of concession, and he made over the 
Government without reserve, to the Dalai Lama, the same one 
whom his grand-father had imprisoned, giving him four ministers or 
Eahlons, and retaining of course the two Ampas with an increased 
Chinese force. These events rest on the authority of 1 eye witnesses, 

« as they happened while the Capuchin missionaries were residing 
at the capital. 41 The annihilation of 4he Dsungarian nation, 
which followed not long after, reinoved the great exciting cause of 
retNfikQn in Lhassa, and henceforward armed conspiracy against 
the Cmthtee power was no longer heard of. The Dal£i Lama, 
Lobsang Kalsang, the sixth, if we mnit the two interpolate^ and 
unrecognized Lamas, died in 1768. 

His successor was Lobsang Cbampah in whose time and by 
whose instigation happened that marvellous return of the Calmucks 
settled in Russian territory on the Volga to the land of their fore- 
fathers on thb Ili, which De Quincy has so fgraphioally described. 
It conveys a graid notion of the power ofjthe&Dalai Lama,, that 
his word could set in motion a tribe located in the heart of. Russia. 
The few Calmuck families who remain on the Volga still -acknow- 

- ' - ■ i 

* Kbppen 201. “Die Wtirde Lama zurtickgegeben." Georj:U(339 
eines Kanigs odcr Regenten otter 41) tells the story in fall/adding ( 0 f . 
Grossveziers, — mochte Bich derselbe the Emperor) “ Turn probeMntellextt , 
bTaan po, ssdeSsrid, Chan, Vang, quam periqnlosum et fatale esset a.* 
u. a. w. tituliren, waid ganz abges- sacra civilem potestatem in eo regno 
rhafft und die weltliche Gewalt in disjungere,” 
threm vollen, Umfange dem Dalai 
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led^e his authority, although it is tKe interest of the Russian 
Government to prohibit any public recognition of his functions# 

At this period, the Panchen Rimboche, or Laqm of Teshd 
Lunpo, that great spiritual coadjutor of the Dalai Lama, 
emerges more fully than ever before into the light - of history* Up 
to this date, he had had apparently no share in the temporal 
power ; and though he was theoretically the eqhal of the Dalai 
Lama, perhaps even, as the ever-incorporate Tsorigkapa, iu some 
respects his superior, 44 the relations of the Dalai lama to the 
Tartar tribes? and the importance he thus acquired at the Chinese 
court, gave him a reputation which completely overshadowed that 
of his rival qf Teshti Lunpo. The latter, however, at this period 
attracted the attention of ' ftie two great neighbouring powers of 
Britain and China ; ana while the Emperor, Kien-long' now an old 
man, was pressing him to visit the Chinese court, Warren Hastings 
sent an envoy, George Bogle, to Tesh6 Lunpo to assure the Lama 
of tne Governor-General's good wishes, and confer about the 
affairs* of Butan, in which his mediation bad'been requested. It is 
probable that the personal virtues of the then Lama hadjeny^d 
for him a position which had not been enjoyed by his predecessors ; 
it is certain that both he and his successor were recognized as 
rulers of the part of Tibet nearest to the British possessions, 
perhaps of the province of Tsang, which, according to Mr, Edgar, 
is still administered by their successors. In 1779 the old Lama 
very unwillingly undertook that expedition to China of which the 
particulars have been preserved by Turner, and which, is he antici- 
pated, proved fatal to him, He spent the winter at Kumbum, the 
birthplace of his ancestral self, the great Tsongkapa, and his 
progress from thence to the borders of China was like a triumphal 
procession. Mongols, Calmucks, and men of all the tribes^^e 
out .to n?eet him, and went away happy on the receipr^Sf the 
imf>res^ion of his hand, stained with saffron, upon paper. The 
Emperor treated him with the highest honour ; they marched into 
Pekin together ; his stay in China was one continued festival day ; 
when suddenly he was taken ill with small-pox, and in, spite of all 

44 Writers not specially versed in turn the most honoured J>eing living in 
history seem often to regard* the Tesbu the world.*’ In point of faot, the spiri- 
Lama as the great splritual*,potentate> tttul position of the two seems to have 
Turner, p. ‘448, speaks of him as the been equal ; the Dalai Lama oonse- 
14 sovereign Lama,” p* 273 t‘ the guar-* crated a young Teshu Lama, and vice 
dian of the state and oracle of the vend. One would have thought that 
Lama Jbierarch/\ Hooker, ii„ 177, the Teshu Lamas would have acted" for 
clearly confounds him With the Dalai minor Dalai Lamas, but this never 
Lama ; he calls him u the grand Lama seems to have happened, though ac- 
oc ever living Boodh." *• Whether we cordiug to Turner the position was 
estimate this man by the number of coveted by the adherents of the Teshu 
his devotees, or the perfect sincerity .Lama of bis time, 
of their worship, he is without excep- 
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the Emperor’s supplications and attentions, in spite of *tbe 
distribution of large sums in charity, be died at the end of 1780." 
It has been suggested that he was in fact poisoned by the 
orders of Elen-long, who feared lest the friendship which he 
had formed with Hastings might lead to attacks upon the 
Chinese power in Tibet ; but it seems very improbable that Kien- 
long would have taken such a circuitous method of ridding himself 
of a dangerous friend, while the narrative of Purangir, a British 
subject, who accompanied the Lama on his journey, and was 
present during the last scenes, is explicit §s io the cause of his 
death. No doubt the sublime selfishness of the Emperor in com* 
pel ling the old man to undertake thq, fatal journey across snows 
and inhospitable wastes, in order to add lustre to a birthday 
feast, appeared to himself as to his courtiers an act of bene- 
volence and condescension, and it seems not unlikely that his 
ulterior object was to increase the importance of the Tesbfi Lama, 
and thus raise him intp a position of rivalry with the Dalai Lama. 

The Dalai Lama at this time, however, was not a person of 
mtretfM^casequence in Tibet itsdlf ; his power was apparently 
usurped by the Geshub Rimbochay or Nomen Khan, an officer 
whose legitimate functions appear to be the management of the 
kingdom during a minority. 

The rebirth of the Teshu Lama, who died in China, took place 
in the valley of the Painom River, south of Tesbh Lunpo, and 
Turner, wl^o was deputed by Warren Hastings tn prosecute the 
friendly intercourse which had commenced during the life-time 
of the late Lama, was privileged with an interview at Terpaling 
with the eighteen months old sage,* who conducted himself 
with astonishing gravity and propriety." His after-history is 
leS^tu^frnm Hue, at the time of whose visit to Tibet he was 
64 yearlT of age, but of remarkable vigour and fine bodily 

E resen ce. , His influence was immense, especially with the 
longols ; his name was never pronounced, but with joined hands 
and eyes raised to heaven ; he waS thought , to know all 
languages, and to be able to converse with every pilgrim in his own. 

M The Tibetan dread of smalt-pox years— a long fjuarantine. 
has been noted by many writers $ and 48 Astonishing indeed, if he could 
the disease appears to be peculiarly listen to Turner's harangue without 
fatal to them. Georgi, p. 433, . says a smile “ I briefly said that the 
that the frontier Governors had par- Governor-General on receiving the 
ticular orders to prevent contagion news of his decease in China, was 
from Spreading into Tibet, and Turner overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, 
p. 219, states that when it breaks out, and continued to lament his absence* 
the healthy leave a village and the from the world, until the* cloud that 
sick are confined within it This very had overeast the happiness of this 
Lama ‘once moved his court to Cham- nation was dispelled by his reappear- 
naming for fear of infection, and ance,” &c., &e., pp. 334-3. 

Teshu-lunpe was deserted lor three 
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He % had instituted a fraternity, known as the Kelans, in’ which* * 
he enrolled the pilgrims from all parts of Asia who visited him* and * 
this secret association pictured itself to his ardent imagination as • 
a means for effecting th£ grandest results. Not in his present 
life would he be the leader of the great movement ; but he 
earnestly expected it in his next transmigration, Which was to take 
place in Dsimgaria on the steppes which stretch from beneath 
the Thien Shan mountains. tf Religion M he believed " will fail in all 
hearts ; only* the Kelans will beep alive the sacred spark, China 
will extend her dominion over Tibet ; till one day the people 
shall rise as one from slumber; and slay their oppressors to a man; 
old or youtfjg, they shall ' not leave one to tell the tale. The 
Chinese Emperor will re-oonqucr the country, but it will be only 
for a time ; I shall then summon my Kelans; those who are 
dead will come to life, and all will meet me in the plains of 
Thied-Shan. I shall arm and organize a vast army* cut the 
Chinese to pieces, conquer first Tibet, then? China, then Tartary, 
and lastly, the vast empire of jthe Oross. 1 shall be proclaimed 
universal monarch ( Chakravarttin ), the Church will .rais^TBer head 
and flourish ; magnificent monasteries will rise everywhere, and 
the world will be one fold under one shepherd/' So convinced was 
the old man of the certainty of his grand future, that he devoted 
all his time which could be spared from worship to perfecting 
himself* in military exercises ; he was an excellent archer, and 
familiar with the lance and matchlock ; entertained troops of horses 
for his future cavalry, as well as great numbers of those huge 
Tibetan dogs, which; at once powerful and intelligent, were to 
play an* important part m the great army of the Kelans. These 
ideas, adds Hue, had penetrated deeply into the hearts of Jrbje 
masses; ^specially those who had been enrolled in the fjnternity, 
and’ he fully anticipated* that they would at some future time bear 
fruit> As yet, however, nothing has been heard of them, In 
1866, when Major Montgflmerie's pandit visited Tcshu-Lunpo be 
Had an interview with the JP&nchen Rimpoche, then a boy of eleven, 
so that the anticipation of a re-birth in a distant corner of Tartary 
has not been confirmed ;.on the other hand there seems no doubt 
of a movement anufng the* Mongols of the Blue Lake, which 
menaces Tibet. Between Bathang and the Khokho-Nor lies a 
territory/ which the French missionaries call Dergud, and which 
contain^ many chiefships haying commercial as well as political 
relations with' Tibet These territories were invaded in 1868 by a 
powerful band of Mongol horsemen, who put to death all the 
Lamas and all the Tibetan officers who fell into their bands, except 
two whom they sent to Lhassa to inform the Dalai Lama that they 


* Hue ji 277-2S1. 
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hoped to pay him a visit shortly, and transplanted more than .^,6oO 
families to the Kboldio-Nor. In 1869, at the time of our latest 
accounts, three bands of Mongols were in motion, one towards the 
north-west of China, one westward, towards the desert of Gobi ; 
and the third in the direction of Lhassa. They declared that all 
the signs of the sky indicated that the time of a new Mongol 
migration had arrived ; and all their thoughts were turned towards 
Tibet. 48 The informants of the French missionaries may have 
exaggerated the danger ; but we cannot refuse to bcheve in the 
existence of great uneasiness among the Mongol clans, and in the 
possibility of a raid upon Lhassa, at some not distant time. 

To resume ; an event which occurred not long after Turner’s 
visit to Tcshfi-Lunpo — I mean the Gurkha War — soon checked 
the hopes then formed of frequent British intercourse with Tibet. 
The Gurkhas, who were by 1780 masters of the whole Himalaya 
from the Satlaj to the Tista, embroiled themselves witlf the 
Tibetans, according to heir own account, because the latter refused 
to withdraw from circulation deba^pd Nepalese coin ;*but according 
to a mof8* probable story, from pure covetousness of the wealth of 
Tibet, which had been described to them in glowing colours by a 
fugitive Tibetan, brother of the_Tcshfi Lama who died in, China 
They made a sudden raid (1791) upon Teshfi Lunpo, which they 
sacked, the young Lama with difficulty escaping accross the nvet ; 
and then returned to carry their booty home to Kkatmandu. Tbo 
Emperor demanded restitution, and on the refusal of the Nepalese, 
sent an army of 70„000 against them. A fierce battle was fought at 
Tingri-Maidan, and the Nepalese troops were driven from one fast- 
ness to another through the Himalayas, \\W at length the Chinese 
a£»£V had arrived within a few marches of Khatmandu, when 
peace*Sv^s solicited and granted, on condition of fall restitution 
and an annual tribute. The Chinese occupied a series of military 
posts along the whole Himalayan frontier, and believing thkt the 
Company had actively assisted the Gurkjhas, whose discipline and 
military accoutrements were modelled on ours, henceforth rigidly 
excluded all British subjects from crossing the passes which led 
into their Tibetan dominions. 

These eveuts l§d also, to a further coftsoKt^iion of Chinese 
power in Tibet. The nomination to administrative posts had? been 
previously in the hands of the Lamas ; it was now assumed by the 
Chinese ministers, and arrangements were made by which the 
Chinese authorities had a voice in the election of the incaYnsytions 
of the Dalai and other great Lamas. At the next vacancy, how-, 
ever, in the office of Dalai Lama, the formalities'of election were, 
apparently dispensed with, as the one candidate showed such 

w Deeuodin*, l;)3-7 from a letter oi Tibet, dated 3rd Ncnembci I860. 
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overwhelming proofs of his divinity thslt he was elected by acclama- 
tion. He died a minor, however, one of the three successive Dalai 
Lamas whom, according to Hue’s account, the Nomen Khan, an 
able and ambitious man, put to death ; one was stabbed ; the next 
killed by the falling in of a roof ; the third poisoned with his 
whole family. The Nomen Khan, whose functions would have deter- 
mined with the majority of the Lama, succeeded thus in retaining 
power in his hands for 28 years, (1816-1844). .At length the 
four Kahlons, fearing lest another should be added to the list of 
victims, besought the JPanchen Riraboche to ask the Emperors 
interference ; he did so, and the minister, Ki-chan/ who had boon 
disgraced the Emperor {or making peace with Her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary at Cantou, was re-called from banishment, and sent 
to enquire into the conduct of the Nomen Khan. By the aid of 
torture evidence was soon procured ; Ki-chan sent in his report, 
and Sifter three months, the people to their great consternation 
found the walls placarded with an imperial edict in three languages, 
on yellow paper, bordered with winged dragons, which condemned 
their ruler to perpetual banishment in the furthest parj^f Mau- 
chuiia. The utmost agitation prevailed ; the Nomen Khan, a stern 
man, and accused of the gravest of crimes, was loved by few, but 
the Chinese intervention was an unheard-of humiliation. The 
monastery of Sera was devoted to his cause fifteen thousand monks 
armed with whatever came to hand precipitated themselves ou 
Lhassa with eager cries for vengeance. They rushed first to the 
Chinese Embassy, shouting “ Death to Ki-chan ! L?eath to the 
Chinese/* but the Envoy had hidden himself in the house of the 
Kahlons ; the excited fanatics demanded that he should be made 
over to them ; one of the Kahlons was torn to pieces, and the 
other tl^ree seriously wounded ; but as night fell the Lamas-vttc 
obliged to give up the strife and returned to Sera. Who* mornum 
came* and they were ready to renew the attempt, they found the 
plain between Sera and Lbassa filled with Chinese and Tibetan 
soldiers prepared to bar their passage ; they lost heart, and turned 
in quietly to morning service. The Noinen Khan, cite jeca per 
viltate il gran rijiuto, for if he had put himself at the head of the 
monks, he mig]jj,t havs been master of Tibet, quietly left Lhassa 
a few clays after for the place of his exile. A successor was chosen 
who was also a miuor ; and the first of the four Kahlons was 
nominated Regent. Hue has left us a very pleasing impression 
of the Regent’s character, and seemed to anticipate great success in 
the mission from his favourable disposition, but Hue and Gabet 
had scarcely been a month in Lhassa, when they were deported 
by order of Ki-chan. 

For the occurrences since their departure we depend on oral 
inlormatiou alone, Mr, Edgar’s is apparently the most accurate, 
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but it is supplemented by tli'e statements of the French misionaries. 
For some time back the office of Geshub who is sometimes called 
Nomen Khan (though the Nomen Khan was, as we have, seen, 
pioperiy a foreign potentate or general called in to assist the Dalai 
Lama) had been filled by one of the heads of four of the great 
Lhassa monasteries — Chemeling, Tengiling, Ghechooling, and Ken- 
dooling, — who were called the lour Lings. The Gesub now exiled 
was the Lama of Chemeling." Ki-chan and his supporters how- 
ever promulgated an edict of the Dalai Lama and, the Emperor 
declaring the four Lings for ever incapable ,of holding the office of 
Geshub, and Rating Lama, now a minor, who was appointed to ri'e 
post, was represented, as we have seen by Pe-chi, whom Mr. Edgar 
calls the Shete Sbaffee. At this time Pe-chi was apparently in 
alliance with the Chinese party and with the monks of some of the 
newer monasteries, especially Bripung, and in opposition to the 
national party represented by the four Lings. The Chinese dnvoy 
“ seems,” says Mr. Eflgar, “ to have made great changes in the ad- 
ministration of Thibet, to have remodelled the whole of the civil 
officesj-to have obtained for the 'Ampahs the complete control of 
fiontier affairs, to have bound over the Thibet Government by 
very stringent agreements to the policy of isolation, and to have 
attempted the formation of something like a militia.” After some 
time he was made Governor of Szechuen. Then- a contest broke 
out between Rating Lama, who bad attained his majority, and 
Pe-cbi, wtp> was thereby superseded. Of this struggle the 
French missionaries give a curious and circumstantial account. It 
appears that Pe-chi had become, or perhaps always was in his 
heart, opposed to the Chinese influence, *and that the Chinese and 
the lamas of their party quietly set him aside, permitting him to 
rdfflfe, .with nominal honours, into the country. He remained in 
this hondhrable exile for four years, during which time he never 
relaxed his efforts to recover power. He secretly by his emissaries 
distributed large sums of money, so as to increase the number of 
his adherents ; he even took holy orders,” 0 and party to increase 

" The four monasteries called the Celestial monastery, whose Abbot be- 
lings are all im or near Lhassa, and came the last regent, has 8000. 
their position is described by the “ I hate consulted Mr. Edgar on 
Pandit (u. a, pp. 173-4. From the this point, ttad'he knows nothing of 
history as told above it would seem Shete Shsfiee having adopted the 
that the monks of these four lamaeerais priesthood. Mr. Edgar's informati on 
were determinedly opposed to Chinese is generally remarkably correct, and 
influence throughout, and that the the matter must be left in doubt; but 
change effected by Ki-chan removed the assumption of the priesthood late • 
the regency from them to the newer in life is not without precedent. The 
lamaserais which are now more im- Pandit is very confused in his accouut 
Mutant; Bripung, from which the of these transactions, and confounds 
Lams Rating was chosen to be regent, the struggle with the Chemeling lama 
has 7700 monks, and Qaldan, the described by Hue, with the struggle 
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his' reputation, partly to conceal his purposes, spent his time, so far 
as men could see, in turning the prayer-wheel and reading books 
of devotion. The opportunity soon came ; the rebellions in 
Western China had the eflect of stopping the pensions serit by the 
Emperor for certain Lamas, who demanded them from the Gesub ; 
he, being without funds, referred the malcontents to the Ampas, 
who were forced to conceal themselves in the Embassy ; the Lamas, 
thus thwarted, revolted against the Gesub ; he fled to Pekin, and 
a civil war^ensued between his party, apparently the Bripung 
monks, and the revolted Lamas. Now was Pe-chi's time, his name 
was on every one’s lips, and the Ampahs themselves sent for him, 
as the only man who could restore peace. He thus became Gesub; 
he didcestore peace, but it was by energetic action ; he rooted out 
the adherents of the previous Gesub, that is, the Chinese party 
among the Lamas, putting many to death, and sending others into 
exV% and even cowed the Ampas, assuring them that he could 
govern without their help; and in 1864?, he ruled Lhassa with 
undisputed power. His reign was marked by more than one 
external war ; with the Chantoui, independent Tibetans on the 
borders of Szechueu ; with the Gurkhas, who attempted an inva- 
sion, but whom he resisted successfully, taking several guns. 

The* accounts of what happened after his death, for it seems 
certain that he was dead in 1869, vary considerably; the mis- 
sionaries say that Rating Lama returned from China, and after 
another severe contest with the lamaserais of Lha^a, probably 
the four Lings, obtained the victory, and beheaded their chiefs, 
order being Ahus re-established for the time. But there is little 
doubt that Rating Latfla died in China ; and Mr. Edgar was 
distinctly informed that Pe-chi, or Shete Shaffee, was succeeded 
as Oes^ub by the aged Lama of Galdan, a man of great repute 
for learning and piety. On his death, which hap^Jhned quite 
lateij^, the Dalai Lama, the intelligent boy of thirteen who was 
seen by the nameless Pandit in 1865, and who has now attained 
his majority, assumed* the reins of power himself, as he was 
constitutionally entitled to do under the arrangements made by 
Kien-long in 1750. At present therefore there is up such officer 
as the Geshub or " fcing of Tibet,” who was in fact merely the ruler 
during a minority, aad it is only because by chance or crime, from 
1805 to the present time, the Dalai Lama has always been a minor, 
that the Geshub’s office obtajned the importance which it has lately 
po^es&ed. I lay stress upon this because it h&s been represented 
that the assumption of secular power by the Dalai Lama, of which 
Mr. Edgar entertains no doubt, is in some sort an indication of the 
decline of Chinese influence. There may have been such a 


with Rating Lama. See Edgar, p. 46, merits Report) tt. pp* 169, 
Desgodins, pp. 219*221, Moutgo- . 
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decline, but it probably date* a little further back, and aiises f/om 
the numerous rebellions in the western provinces of China which 
have prevented regular and constant communication with Tibet. 
The French missionaries explicitly assert that the revolution by 
which Shete Shaffee became master of Tibet was brought about by 
this failure of communication, and we have seen the high-handed 
way in which he dealt with the Ampas, — a line which ho could 
hardly have taken while Chinese influence was flourishing in the 
west. At this moment, when the Panthay insurrection has been 
suppressed, when China is according to the latesf intelligence 
busy about the rectification of her frontiers on the side of Kashgjv, 
it is not veiy likely that absolute independence will € be accorded 
to Tibet. Aud it has never been the'policy of China to interfeie 
minutely with Tibetan affairs ; her great objects are two, to defend 
the frontiers, and, with an eye to commerce, to exclude Europeans 
fiom the countiy. I11 respect of internal administration, ifc, has 
always been her interest, for obvious reasons to support the 
Dalai Lama, and to aggrandize Ins position as much as possible; 
so that the change by which the Lama has obtained personal 
power mTibet-has probably been carried out with the full concur- 
rence of the Chinese authoiities. The two points which are of 
most importance in the present state of Tibetan politics, are firstly 
the movements of the Mongols of Khokho-Nor, which may or 
may not have any connexion with the anticipations of the Panchen 
Rirnboche as described by Hue (probably not, for the missionaries 
represent the Mongol movements to be dissociated from, and 
hostile to, Lamaism) ; and the widespread belief testified to by 
the* Pandit that the soul of the Dalai* Lama is privileged to 
transmigrate thirteen times. The present Lama is said to be the 
thirteenth, and it is possible, therefore, that if Chinese influence 
be not a^ively exerted for his re-appearance, he may* be the 
last of the series . 61 


51 The list of the Dalai Lamas is 
as follows : — 

1. dGe ‘dun grub pa; after Tsong- 
kapu’s death In 1419. 

2. dGe >dun *?Gya mThso, 1476. 

3. bSsod narnss 1 Gy a mThso, 1543, 
(the first called Dalai Lama.) 

4. I on tan rGya mThso, 1588; (bora 
in Mongolia.) 

5. Ngag dBang bLo bSang rGya 
mThso, 1617-1682. 

(Interregnum, with two preten- 
ders, of whom one is counted by M. 
Desgodinsi as the sixth Lama.) 

6. b&wg ssKal bJSang rGya mThso, 
1706-1758. 


7. bLo* bSang 4 Dscham dPal rGya 
mThso, 1758-1805, 

8. Lung rTogbs rGya mThso, 1805- 
1815, murdered by the Regent. 

9. Thsul dthrimss rGya mThso, 
murdered in 1837. 

10. Betwefn the last two there 
must have been another Lama mur- 
dered in hit minority ; Hue is distinct 
abodt three, but names no names. 

11. dGe dMure (?) rGya in Thsb of 
Kbppen, Kar-djou-guia-tso of Des- 
godins ; he died in 1855, after having 
lost the usd of his limbs. This was 
the Lama in Hue's time. 

12. Name not known; said to have 
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Chinese troops in Tibet consikt, according to the latest 
accounts, of about 4,000 only, distributed along the frontier, and at 
Lhassa and Teshfi Lunpo. 52 They form also the postal service, 
and are under two tong-lings or colonels, one at Tsiamdo on the 
eastern frontier, and the other at Lhassa, but these officers have 
none except purely departmental functions. A small Civil Service 
is maintained for postal services, the administration of frontier 
provinces and so on ; but the whole Chinese garrison of Tibet is 
too small to^undertake any of the duties of Government proper 
or to resist an armed rising. The Tibetans could, with little diffi- 
culty, cut up the whole Chineso force, 4»nd assert their independence ; 
and that thsy have not done $ 0 , may be ascribed to one or all of three 
causes, namely, firstly, their belief in the reserve power of China, 
as displayed frequently in the history of Tibet, and notably after 
tlie vespers of 1749 ; secondly , the motives which induce the Dalai 
Lanfia and the principal Lamas and ministers to support Chinese 
power, namely, actual pensions paid by China to each, and in the 
case of the Dalai Lama, an immeasurable fund of influence 
exerted on the Mongolian tribdk, who largely support JtJhe Lamas' 

■ dignity by their offerings. If Tibet were cut off from Chiua it 
would t be the natural policy of the latter to decree the re-birth of 
the Lama in one of the great northern monasteries, or to transfer 
his functions to one of the powerful Mongolian Lamas incarnate. 
The third ground is what 1 have already referred to, the actual 
independence* of Tibet in all but foreign relations, and the absten- 
tion of the Chinese from direct interference with Government. 
Tibet would gain nothing by the change except the admission 
of Europeans — a problematical benefit from a Tibetan point of 
view. 

The space I have at my disposal does not allow me to enter into 
details on the character of tho Tibetans, their manners, institu- 
tions, and social customs, of which som.c notion may be derived 

been born in 1856 (which agrees with day except to eat food and change 
the Pandit’s statement ol his age) horses. In order to make sure that 
“ c’cst-iH-dire & mOme annbe que they never take off their clothes, tho 
le fils de Napoleon III, et que breast fastening of their over-coat 
l’empcrcur actuel de Aa Chine.” is sealed, and no flne is allowed to 

Sqc Koppoi* 235-6, a^d Desgodins, bieak the seal, except the officer to 
216-9; the present Lama is thus the whom the messenger is sent.. The 
twelfth, not the thirteenth, unless one Pandit says he saw. several of the 
of the pretenders be counted. messengers arrive at the end of their 

Ddsgodins, 204-9, confirmed by 800 miles’ ride. Their faces wen* 
Edgar, p. 47. The postal duties appear cracked, their eyes bloodshot ami 
terriblef Montgomerie ;t>. 149. “The sunken, and their bodies eaten hv 
pandit said these men always looked lice into large raws.” A special 
haggard and - worn. They have to messenger does the 80i> miles in 22 
ride the whole distance continuously days on the average ; an in dinary 
without stopping either by night or messenger takes 30. 
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from the pages of the AblxS Hue ; but I must devote a few <ftn- 
cluding words to the known facts on the subject of trade. 6 * 

The Tibetans are eminently a commercial people, and it is stated 
that every person in authority, including even the Chief Lamas 
of the monasteries; keeps an agent and carries on trade on his 
own account Besides this, a large number of Mussulman traders 
from Kashmir are located in the capital. The inhospitable nature 
of the country, which produces few articles that are required by the 
rest of the world, makes bullion an important article of export, 
and there is no doubt that with a more careful exploitation of the 
mines of silver and gold which abound ib Tibet, commercial 
transactions would assume larger proportions. Silver especially 
seems to be frequent even near Lhassa, but the authorities prohibit 
the working of the mines, it is said from a superstition that it 
would briug impoverishment to the country, and cause the men to 
degenerate. There is no prohibition against working the gold 
mines ; and those of Thok Jalung in 38° 30 v N. latitude, north of 
Kailas, and under the ‘still loftier peaks of Aling Gangri, are said* 
to be especially productive. « 

The commerce of Tibet with China is carried on almost entirely 
along the great road between Tatsianlu and Lhassa. The Chinese 
import into Tibet tea, cotton fabrics, thread, porcelains, and Yunau 
ponies, and- reeeive from Tibet silver, salt, blankets and other 
woollen goods, furs, drugs, and musk. Brick tea is the especial article 
of import from this side. It is made mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Ya-tsow in Sfcechuan from a hedgerow tree fifteen fpet high, with 
large and coarse leaf. 54 The packet of four bricks (weighing 5 
lbs. each) is bought at Tatsien-lu for about six and fourpence ; it 
sells at Lnassa for <£1-4 to iPl-8, And at a much greater sum in the 
districts which lie off the grand road. It is clear, therefore, that our 
Darjeeling ^planters could supply Lhassa with tea which would' 
undersell the Chinese tea’ at a very considerable profit, % and 
could make a still larger profit by supplying the country which* 
lies between Lhassa and the frontier of Sikkim. The better teas 
are seldom imported, and they cost about two rupees a pound at? 

65 On the whqje subject of tradte, along the low country north* of the 
the information given by the Abb6 Brahmaputra. 

Desgodins, pp, 278-320, is of great M Cooper, +/.c,, p* 17£ A Times 
importance. Compare also Edgar pp. writer speaks of tea grown in Tibet, — 
48-53. For mines, see Desgodins, u Tea grown * exclaims Lord ■ Strang- 
268, 293-7; and a letter 01 Mgr. ford ‘tat an average level of 14,^00 feet 

Chauve^f to the Editor of the Indo* above the sea ! Tea fbr the use ofitbc 
European Correspondence translated Alpine Club grown on the Grands 
on pp m 333-9; also Montgomerie’s Mulcts after that ; tea (green, of course) 
Report * of the Trans- Himalayan in Greenland ; ... walrussian tea 
Exploration during 185 7, in J. R. from America; cheap Labrador tea 
Oeogr . & xxxix. 14G-15. Gold mines for the Working man — but no more 
seem to spread for a vast distance of this.” MeUcd Wntnig^ II, 248, 
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Lhlssa. M. Desgodins calculates tWe annual supply of tea at 
about six millions of pounds, producing not less than an in’come 
of ,£300,000. Chinese cottons are largely imported into Eastern 
Tibet, but at Lhassa their place is supplied by Indian goods. Silks 
of good striking colours sell at about tbeir weight in silver, and 
are generally brought from the north of China through the Khokho- 
Nor country. 4 

China imports from Tibet a large quantity of silver,, including 
great numbers of English rupees melted down into ingots. 65 
Some of thi? finds its Way through Ladak, but a large quan- 
tity passes into Tibet* from Assam, by the Towang route, as the 
Tibetans who come down fp our frontier fairs for trade generally 
take money in exchange for tbeir goods. The inhabitants of the 
mountainous country of Szechuan clothe themselves to a great 
extent in Tibetan blankets. Tibetan 'musk is much esteemed in 
China, and there is a great demand for it, but it reaches the sea- 
coast # in a very adulterated state ; the best qiusk is said to be that 
produced in the Mishmi country, and this trade, at least, ought to 
come into our own hands. Sdlt is abundant in all pail? of Tibet, 
and is produced by solar evaporation in shallow pits. ’Tibet supplies 
part of Szechuen, the whole of Yunan, and all the wild tribes 
along tlie Lou-tse-kiang and in the north of Birma. 

Of the trade with the north wo know very little. The Pandit 
states that from Jelung in Tartary are brought gold lace, silks, 
precious gems, carpets of a superior manufacture, hoi^e saddles, 
horses, and a vpry large kind of dvmba sheep. 

Between Tibet and India there is a considerable trade through 
Kashmir and Ladakh ; softie also passes through Nepal and Bhotan, 
especially Towang to the east, where Tibetan territory actually 
marches with our frontiers. English woollen cloths are mucn 
sought after, in Tibet, but they have apparently to coiftend with 
importations from Russia. M. Desgodins saw numerous packets 
on their way to the? salt works wrapped in wax-cloths hearing the 
name of a Halifax maker, *and he says they appear made expressly 
for Tibet, where they sell well, though the quality is but mediocre. 
The people are used to European sizes, and the cost is 20 to 40 
francs a square piece ofrthe whole breadth. Scarlet is tne favourite 
colour,; green and vieiefc are not so much in demand ; a golden 
yellow* would letch a good price. The scarlet cloth is used for 
shawls, dpbsses, borders of carpets, and linings for boots and saddles. 
Flowered calicos, both Indian and European, are also ipucb 
psed *for lining walls. The missionaries frequently found tin- 
plates evidently of English manufacture. “ The demand for 

56 And also in their original whose effigy they take for that of the 
shape. The Tibetans prefer the coins Grand Lama, 
of the Qufen as JBmpress of India, 
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indigo” says Mr. Edgar “ is very great, and tbe profit on it 
is greater tbau that on any other import, vaiying from 50 to 100 
per cent on the cost of importing tbe artidle. This is accounted 
for by an alleged difficulty in getting it in small quantities from 
tbe producers, which creates a practical monopoly in favour of 
traders with what is for Tibet, a large capital, while the use of 
the dye is universal jn the country.” Corals also form a large 
item of the Indian imports ; the preference is for round grains 
pierced, or oval grains With the ends truncated, and pierced through 
the length ; a piece as large as a pea fetches its weight in gold, 
and the price augments with the size ; the darkest colours are 
the most esteemed. Turquoises and ‘other precious 'stones, and 
pearls, are much imported. Rice is mainly imported for the use 
of the Chinese residents. 

The chief exports from Tibet by the Nepal and Ladakh routes 
are blankets, musk, yaks’ tails, borax, ponies, gold and filver. 
The Kashmir merchants almost always pay in bullion for the 
articles imported by them, and mqph of the silver is that which 
has entered .Tibet by the Towang route. Tea is brought into 
Darjiling from Tibet for the use of the natives — a fact which does 
not tell for the enterprise of our planters. Tibetan salt also 
is sold in the market at Rs. 2 a maund less than the price of 
sea-borne salt ; but the demand will probably cease with the 
opening of the railway. Coarse blankets command a good sale 
in Darjiling, and musk, chowiies, and silk piece-goods also enter 
our frontier. • • 

If a good frontier road were opened through Sikkim, Mr. Edgar 
believes that large quantities of cows and sheep, ghi and wool 
yould find their way into India. The real wealth of Tibet 
consists iu its herds and fldeks; and its mutton, is said to be 
the best”in the world. All traffic is at present taken on Bhutlas’ 
backs ; but Sir George Campbell has pressed.for a road, ahd was 
of opinion that a line into the Chumbi galley, that outlying spur 
of Tibetan territory which stretches between Sikkim and Bntan, 
would be tbe best for traffic, and would give Europeans an 
opportunity, of visiting Tibet ; the change from moist Bengal 
into the dry plateau climate could not but nt beneficial. He has 
also requested the Government of India, ftow that tbe Chinese 
Emperor is of age, to press for a re-consideration of the'exclusion 
policy, remarking that if the road were opened it would' “ only be 
nsechby grain traders, and by responsible Governrhent servants, or 
travellers, under the control of Government, going in search of 
info® {nation or for change of climate.” There is no doubt that 
such a road would greatly facilitate trade, but it may be permitted 
me to question whether the Chinese spirit of exclusion is likely to 
be relaxed, in order that we may supply the Tibetans with 
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Daajiling-made tea, and §0 cut off a Huge item of Chinese trade. 
The one point on which the Chinese authorities insist, and on which 
it is of no use to argue with? them; is that the Lamaistic religion 
would suffer from our presence in China?}, the Dalai Lama is, as 
1 have often said; a functionary of the- greatest importance in the 
imperial management of Mongolia, and ^although the Tibetans 
themselves have apparently no objection to- our presence, as is 
gathered from? the history of Hue's residence in Lhassa, and from all 
the statements they make to our frontier officers, yet k suits the 
Chinese to inltst that Jthe Tibetans fear the visits of Europeans. 
The letter to the Sikkim Raja protesting against Mr. Edgar’s 
entry into Tibet was addressed; not, by the Dalai Lama or the 
Gyaipo, but by the two Ampahs or Chinese ministers ; and the 
representation to the Emperor against Mr. Cooper’s visit emanated 
also from the Chinese authorities ; but the latter letter throws the 
wholft onus of the prohibition upon the “ obstinate and determined 
character” of the Lamas." 

I had intended to give a mere review of Mr. Edgar’s interesting 
and suggestive report ; but the interest of tbo subject has led 
me beyond these bounds, and as 1 have not been able to find 
a correct sketch of Tibetan history in any English book, I have 
done my best to supply the deficiency. 1 have endeavoured for 
the most part to confine myself to information which is not 
accessible in any of the ordinary English sources, and trust that 
short-comings .may be pardoned in a paper prepared under the 
pressure of official duties, and under circumstances which neces- 
sitated very hasty work. In conclusion, I must express the hope 
that Mr. Edgar, whose position on the frontier gives him ample 
opportunities for enquiry, and whose culture # aud intelligence 
exceptionally qualify him for the task, will uot relax his efforts 
to pbtain^nformation on the points on which our knowledge is 
still deficient, and will successfully treat the subject which 1 have 
only roughly dealt with. . 

WILFRED L. HEELEY. 

" Seep. 17 of Mr. Edgar's Report ; at once offended all the tutelary 
also Copper, pp. 468-71. ‘iln the 23th deities of Tibet : year hfter year the 
year of Tookilang (1846) two English- people were afflicted with various 
men (what an affront tf Hue and sicknesses, tho horses and cattle were 
Gabet 1) suddenly raadg their appear- struck with epidemics, the lansd was 
ance in Tibet, and were immediately ravaged by locusts, the crop were 
sent back*, to the place from wheifce deficient, and t}>0 country ‘ u many 
they set out by Sis Excellency Kie- ways suffeied injury,” 

Shew. The coming of these persona 
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I.&— The Village. 

S IR H. MAINER u Village Communities ” and other recently 
published books, have served to make widely known in 
England the important place which the a yillage >, Htfblds in Indian 
Political Economy, and it may not be without use to endeavour to 
describe for English readers even in tjiis country a type specimen 
of an agricultural village as it exists in Bengal at the present day ; 
for it differs as much from an English village, as two things bear- 
ing the same designation can well be conceived to differ. 

There is but one form of landscape to be seen in deltaic IJmgal 
and that a very simply one. From the sea line of the Sunder- 
bunds on the South, to the curve which passing through l)acca, 
Pubna, Mtforsheedabad, forms the lower boundary of the led 
land of the North, the whole country is almost a perfectly level 
alluvial plain. It exhibits generally large open spaces — sometimes 
very large — limited to the eye by heavy masses of foliage/ These 
open spaces, during the height of the South-West Monsoon, are 
more or less covered with water ; at the end of the rains by 
green waving swarths of rice ; and in the dry season are to a 
large extent fallow ground, varied by plots of the f different cold 
weather (or rabi) crops. 

There exist almost no roads ; that is to say, except a few trunk 
roads of communication between the capital and the district 
tfowns, there aie almost none of the European sort, only irregular 
tracts, sometimes traversable by wheels, along the balks <l (or ails) 
which divide and sub-divide the soil into small cultivated patches 
or khdts. The few other roads which do exist, are kachcha , i.e., 
unmetalled, and pretty nearly useless except in the dry season * 

The function of main roads as the means of locomotion and 
carriage of goods is performed in a large part of Bengal by innu- 
merable hhals or canals, which branching efttf frbm the great rivers 
Hooghly, Ganges, Pudda, Megna, &a, intersect the country ja all 
directions. Boat travelling upon them is somewhat monotonous, 
inasmuch as the banks are almost uniformly of bare, greasy, 
mud high enough above the water , 1 at other times thanr during 
the rains, to shut out from view all that is not placed immediately 

* On the relatively high land of about the Jarge villages, though everi 
West Bengal, which Jica outside the these are often not fitted for wheel 
delta and below the ghats, something traffic. The description in the text 
like roads may be seen thiough and is iutended for the delta alone. 
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on<%their upper margin. But now |and then extremely pretty 
.scenes occur, where mango topes and bamboo clumps, straggling 
with broken front over and along the top, partially disclose the 
picturesque dwellings which are clustered beneath their shade. 
River craft of elegant shape and quaintly loaded cargoes are 
drawn to the ghdt t as the sloping ramp is called, or are moored 
in the water way ; and at the bathing hour of early noon the 
.shallower water becomes alive with groups of men, women and 
children immersed to the waist, and performing their daily ablu- 
tions in trul^ofi^ntal|fashion. 

Whether a villagers thus placed on the high bank of a Irftal, 
or is situated inland, it invariably stands on relatively elevated 
ground above reach of the waters which clothe the Bengal world 
annually duriug the period of rains, and is almost as invariably 
hidden, so to speak, dwelling by dwelling in the midst of jungle. 
In&cttbe masses of seemingly forest growth, which appear to 
bound the open spaces of the ordinary landscape, are commonly 
but villages in a pleasant disguise. ’ 

These can be approached *on every side across the Jchets by 
passing along the dividing (ails) balks. No traced! a street or 
of any order in the arrangement of the houses is usually to be 
discerned in them. 

Perhaps, it would be correct to say that there are no houses in 
the European sense; each dwelling is a small group of huts 
generally four, and is conveniently termed a homestead. This is 
the unit of t Le material, out of which every village ik constructed, 
and therefore* merits a particular description. 

The site of the group#is a very carefully levelled platform, raised 
somewhat above the general elevation of the village land, roughly 
square in outline and containing say about 800 or 1,000 square 
yards ih area. The huts of which the homestead is qpmposed are 
macte of bamboo and matting, or of bamboo wattled and plastered 
over with mud, sometimes of mud alone, the floor of the structure 
being again raised of mud above the level of the platform. Each 
is one apartment only about 20 feet long and 10 or 15 feet wide, 
commonly without a window ; the side walls are low, the roof is 
high peaked, with^ gracefully curved ridge, and isp thatched with 
a jungle grass ; tb^ eaves project considerably, thus forming low 
verandahs on the back and front of the hut. These huts are 
ganged* on the sides of the platform facing inwards, and though 
they ‘seldom touch one another at the ends, yet they do in a 
msftmer shut in the interior space, which thus constitutes a 
convenient place for the performance of various household opera- 
tions and may be termed the house-space ; the native name for it 
is utkan. It is here that the children gambol and bask, seeds 
are spread to dry, the old. women sit and spin ; and so on. 
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The principal but often has, in addition to the door which opens 
on this interior quadrangle or house-spaoe, a second door and well' 
kept verandah on the opposite side opening on the path, by which 
the dwelling can he best approached. This, is the baitakhdna 
(sitting room) and is the place where strangers, or men not belong- 
ing to the family are received. It is also very commonly the 
sleeping place of the male members of the family at night. The 
mtid floor of the hut or verandah spread with a mat is all the 
accommodation needed for this purpose ; though the head of the 
house or other favoured individual may aflord'^HSjielf the luxury 
of a charpoy, which , is simply sacking, oi »a coarsely made w«b 
of tape or cord, stretched across a rude four-legged frame of wood. 
The hut, which stands on the further side of the quadrangle, facing 
the baitakhdna, is appropriated to the women and children, one 
of the two others contains the chula or mud fireplace and serves the 
purpose of kitchen, and the fourth is a gola or store-room of grain. 
In one of the huts, whether in the quadrangle or outside, will be tbe 
dhenkhi and that hub generally goes by the name of dheiikhi- 
yhar. The dheriki is an indispensable domestic utensil, a very 
large pestlemnd mortar, the main purpose of which is to hush 
rice. The mortar is commonly a vessel excavated out of a log 
of wood, and is sunk in the ground ; the pestle is the hammer 
head (also wooden) of a horizontal lever bar which works on a 
low post or support, and the other arm of which is depressed by 
one or two women applying their weight to it; upon {heir 
relieving thin arm of their weight the hammer falling pounds the 
paddy in the mortar, and by the continuance of this* operation the 
husk Of the grain is rubbed oft. Paddy, the grain of rice, somewhat 
remotely resembles barley, and must be husked before it can be 
ea{en. It is surprising how effectively the jthenki attains its object. 

If the family is more than ordinarily well off, the house group 
may contain more than fodr huts ; there will often be a hut or 
shea open at the sides in which the cattle are tethered, carrying 
on a frail loft the primitive plough and <tfher small implements 
of husbandry : also in Hindu hoqjtyss a thakurbdri, or hut in which 
the figure of the family deity or patron saint is preserved. 

When the number of huts exceeds four in %11, one or more as the 
bullockshed, gola, &c., or even the dkenki-gheti will commonly be 
situated outside the quadrangle, perhaps ifi front of or nedr to 
a comer. ~ 

The homestead platform is generally surrounded in an irregular 
manner by large trees, such as mango, pipal, palms. In small 
clearings tamong these a few herbs and vegetables are grown for ‘ 
family M 8 in the curry. And the whole area or compound .' 
which belongs to the homestead is marked off from its neighbours, 
generally in some very obscure manner by most rude metes and 
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bounds; though very rarely a tolerably neat fence of some sort 
may be met with. The women of the family keep the hardened 
mud floor of the bquse-space, of the 'principal but* and of the 
verandahs, scrupulously clean, and often adorn the front wall of the 
bmtakh&na, with grotesque figures in chalk. But as a rule, the 
remainder of the homestead compound, is in a most neglected dirty 
condition ; even the small vegetable plots are commonly little 
more than irregular scratchings in the midst of low jungle under- 
growth Ther%jfrMthing resembling a well-kept garden and there 
are no flowers. The. (podem Bengali has a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of neatness under any circumstances and is absolutely 
incapable uhassisted of drawing either a straight line or ait evenly 
curved line ; the traces left by his plough, the edges of his little 
fields, the rows of his planted paddy, &c., exhibit as little order or 
method as the marks of the famous inked spider legs across the 
sheef of paper. 

The ordinary agricultural village of Bengal is but a closely 
packed aggregate of such homesteads as that just described differ- 
ing from each other only in small particulars according to the 
means and occupations of their owners, and more or less concealed 
among.the trees of their compounds There is too, here and there, 
waste land m the shape of unoccupied sites for dwellings, and also 
tanks or ponds of water in the excavations, which furnished the 
earth for the construction of the homestead, platforms, &c. 

These tanks are often rich in all sorts of abominations overhung 
with juDgle, -and surface-covered with shiny pond-weed ; but they 
are nevertheless among the most precious possessions of the village. 
The people bathe there, cleans# their body cloths, get their 
drinking water and even catch fish in them. For, it should be 
mentioned that in Bengal every pool of water swarms with fish, 
small or great; the very ditches, gutters and hollows Which have 
been* dried up for months, on the first heavy downfall filling them, 
turn out to be complete preserves of little fish and it is strange 
on such an occasion to see then, wpmen and children on ail sides 
with every couceiyable form Ofnet straining the waters for their 
scaly prey. Sometimes a fortunate or a wealthy ryot has a tank 
attached to his bonfbsteafi, all his own, to which his neighbours 
havd no right to resort. 

To find a particular dwelling among such a cluster as this is 
an almost impossible task jfor a stranger. The, narrow paths, 
which ’ threading deviously in and out between the scarcely dis- 
tinguished compounds, passing under trees anil over mounds 
around the tanks and cross the rare maidin (green) answer to 
the streets and lanes of an English village, but in truth they 
constitute a labyrinth, of which none but the initiated are ia 
possession of the clue. 
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The land which the cultivators of the village, i e., the Hulk 
of the inhabitants, till, is a portion Of the lower lying plain outside 
and around the village. The family of a homestead which may 
consist of a father and. sons, or of brothers or of cousins, usually 
cultivates from 2 to JO acres in the whole, made up of several 
plots, whioh often lie at some distance from <one another. The 
men go out to their work at daybreak, plough on shoulder, 
driving their cattle before them along the nearest village path 
which leads to the open ; sometimes they returjy^t noon for a meal 
and a bathe in the tank, and afterwards go out a IfeCond time to 
their work, but oftener they remain out till The afternoon, having 
some food brought to them about midday by the children. One 
man and his young son (ten or twelve years old ) with a plough 
and a pair of oxen will cultivate as much as three acres, and so. on 
in proportion.* There is no purely agricultural labouring class as 
we English know it Small cultivators and the superfluous hands 
of a family will wojk spare times for hire on their neighbours’ 
land, and in some villages where the occupation of a caste, say the 
weaver’s cast,e, has died a natural death,, the members, forced to 
earn their livelihood by manual labour, amongst other employments 
take to labour on the land for wages. For the harvest a some- 
what peculiar arrangement is often made. The 'paddy grown on 
land in one situation will ripen somewhat later or earlier than 
paddy grown under slightly different circumstances, f and so small 
gangs of cultivators from one village or district will go to help the 
cultivators of a distant village to cut their paddy, tjjis assistance 
being returned if needed. The remuneration received for this work is 
usually one bundle out of every five, or out of every seven, that 
are cut. The foreigners build a mat hut for themselves in the 
halfrest field, extemporize a threshing-floor and after having com- 
pleted theiv service carry home their bags of grain. Tne large 
topic of agricultural cultivation and landholding will be treated of 
in a later page. 

> Perhaps the most striking feature apparent in the village com- 
munity, as seen by the Europea^Cye, is the seeming uniformity 
in the ways and manners of the daily life of all the component 
classes, a uniformity which from its comprehensiveness indicates a 
low level of refinement.. From one end to the other of the village 
the homestead - presents scarcely any variation of particular, 
whether the occupant he a poor ryot^or a comparatively wealthy 
maMjctn or trader, and its furniture is pretty nearly a« meagre in 

the one case as in the .other. Sometimes the house of 'the t 

. ... ... .... .. ■■■■- — 

* Perhaps even more, with the aid in which they are reaped or gathered 
received m reaping, &c. as Bhadouwi , Khtmf, Mali, and 

f Crops are known by designations these respectively depend upon the 
drawn from the months or seasons season of sowing. 
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wealthier and more influential man \apikka or brick built, but it is 
seldom on this account superior iu appearance to ^tbe thatched 
bamboo homestead of bis neighbour* On the contrary, , it is 
generally out of repair and partially broken, down Its plan is 
quadrangular, like that of the homestead,'? with a similar arrange- 
ment of offices, aiyl beiug dosed in with its own walls is', as a rale, 
very dismal aa«l dirty on the inside. The interior courtyard by its 
untidiness and unkempt aspect, commonly offers a striking con- 
trast to the w holeg flgie cleanliness of the open homestead uthun. 
Little more is'^tcT be < found in the front apartment than in the 
baltakhana hut of th*e peasant, if he has one. Probably the one 
man will have finer and mot# numerous body cloths than the other 
aud 1 Hitter blaukets ; his cooking utensils aud other domestic 
articles (very few in all) may be of brass instead of earthenware, 
his huklms of metal, or even silver-mounted, instead of a cocoa- 
nut shell— bis women will wear richer aud a greater quantity of 
ornaments than the women of his neighbour. He may have a 
wooden qadhi {talchtaposh) o r low platform iu his receiving room, 
on which be and his guests or clients may sit cross-legged, slightly 
raised above the earthen floor. He may have a richly carved in 
place of a plain, aandule, or strong box, for the custody of his 
valuables, or even a plurality of them. But both households wilt 
couform to the same general habits of life, and those very primi- 
tive. The food of the two is pretty much alike, rice in some form 
or another, and curry ; and this is eaten by taking it, out of the 
platter or of! tjxe plantain leaf with the fingers. The appliances of 
a slightly advanced stage of manners such as anything in the 
shape of knives and forifs and sgooas for eating purposes, tables, 
chairs, &c., are almost unknown. 

At hrnne, and while at work, most men go naked, all but tlfe 
dhi/ti or loin cloth, and very commonly children of botli* sexes up 
to tlie»age of six or seven years are absolutely naked. In Europe, 
as men rise above the poorer classes in means, they apply their 
savings in the first instance to the increase of personal comfort, 
convenience, the better keeping or their houses, and its incidents, 
the garden, &o. This appears«not to be the case ia’BeDgal to auy 
great extent. Often* the foreigner's eye ean detect but little 
distinction between the homesteads and surroundings of the almost 
pauper peasaut and those of the retired well-to-do tradesman. 
The mode in which the possession of wealth is made apparent, is 
ordinarily by the expenditure of money at family, ceremonies, such 
.as marriages, shraddhan (funeral obsequies) and readings of 
.natioual and religious epics, the Bhagbut, RSm&yan, aud so ou. 
On the occasions of 9 kadis and shraddhaa the cost is in the prepar- 
ation and purchase of offerings, presents and payments to Brahman 
.priests, presents to, and the feeding of, Brahmans generally. 
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For the readings, the $rahraan narrator (kqthak) is ^paid 
very highly, a,nd both he and his audience are sometimes main- 
tained for several days hy the employer. Then certain* religious 
festivals are kept annually hy such families as can afford to do so. 
In particular Kali'S ip t Kartik (October) Laksmi’s, at about the 
same time and Snraswati’s or Sri" Panchami’s in 'Magh (end of 
January). And ceremonies in honour of Duiga are commonly 
performed by well-to-do people. At these tiroes, rich families 
spend very large sums of money, indeed. The social respect, 
which is everywhere commanded by th%. fRSbessioo of wealth, 
seems to be meted out in Bengal very much according to the mode 
or degree of magnificence with which these semi-public family 
duties are performed, and thus it happens that even in the most 
out-of-the-way agricultural village, such small ostentation in this 
way as can be attained unto, is the first aim of the petty capitalist 
in preference to any effort at improving the conditions of hifj„daily 
life. The people are still in a stage of civilization, in which the 
advantages of refinement and convenience in the manner of living 
are unfelt, and the exciting pleasures of the spectacle all powerful. 

In village families, the Women are almost all alike absolutely 
ignorant and superstitious. Their dress is a coarse cloth with rude 
ornaments on their arms and ankles. They do all the menial work 
of the household, even when the family rauks among the better 
classes. Their habit of going daily to the tanks to fetch water 
and for washing gives them opportunity for gossip |tnd searching 
of reputati&ns which is seldom lost and often produces a bitter 
fruit. The religious creed of both men and women' is most crude 
and ill formed, at best a tangled tissue of mythological fable. 
Such worship as is not vicarious, is fetish and deprecatory 
ia its object. Women especially, probably from their greater 
ignorance f and restrained condition of life, $re disposed . to 
attribute even common incidents to the agency bf invisible 
beings. There are for them jungle spirits, ana river spirits, head- 
less spirits, six-handed goddesses, ghosts, goblins, and in some 
parts of Bengal witoKciaft i* “firialy believed in. An old 'woman 
with uneven eyes 'is certain to be looked upon as a witch, and 
children are oarefdly prevented from appedHfig wefore such a one. 
Girls perform broto*. with the purpose averting future, ills. 
Astrology, half science^ half faith, grows out of -these elements and 
has its professors in neafiy considerable ’ village. Signs of 
prognostication are carefully Sought for, and tfear eaph an unsigned 
importance For instahee, sneezing is* generally/ inauspicious. 
The sound bf the lizard is a deterring omen. When certain ' 

etanyiroie, the women of a family ► wifi not leaves the house 
Wmndn will hesitate to cross a' stream of watertHn day before that 
fixed foi the peifoimancc of a shradd. In short, their down- 
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sittings, and uprisings, waHyng, #leepj»g,’ eating, drinking may be 
said to lie subject to the arbitrary control of spiritual agencies ; 
and a numerous body of Axfrolegeta finds employment and a not 
despicable means of livmg,ln tWialerpfefcatkra wme phe&bteena, 
by which these superaatdral governors allow their will or intention 
to be discovered.* ' * 1 ? * * f ^ ■*, > - 

The plot of ground op which the homestead stands and the 
small surrounding 'oomjwund which gees with it, is hired of a 
superior holder ^A common tentris Be, -I) 1*4, 1*8 per annum 
for the homest^Sa plotf'and 'somewhat less for the attached piece. 
The buildings, however, which constitute “the homestead, are 
usually constructed by the Jtenant and belong to him. Should 
he move to another place, he may take away the materials or sell 
them. This is one reason why mud, mat and bamboo dwellings 
ate the rule and pqkka (brick built) houses the exception. The 
largest mat hut of a homestead will cost from Rs. 80 to 50 
to build entirely anew. The chulha or coojring store is made, of 
mud, by the women. The daO or bill-hook, which as tool is the 
Bengali's very jack-of-all-trades^ is got fro m the Gr illage black- 
smith for a few annas. The plough handle ofTfife cultivator is 
prepared almost for nothing by the ryot himself, perhaps with 
the assistance of the village carpenter, and its toe is shod with 
iron by the village blacksmith for one rupee.*f* An average pair 
of bullocks may be obtained for Rs. 20, and the price of the few 
earthenpots and pans, of various sorts, which constitute the 
necessary utensils for household purposes, may be reckoned in 
pice. 

From such facts as tbe&e an id^i may he formed of the exceed- 
ingly scanty dimensions of the ordinary villager’s accumulated 
capital ' M and. too often of this, even a large proportion merely 
represents a.uebt due to the rmkdjan, The extreme poverty of, 
by far the largest portion, i.a, the bulk of the population in 
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rice which admits? Af life, ami a certain low type of health being 

" " " * 1 11 * p ' > 1 " T ^ "*** 

* To make a pflgtio^ge tar some a‘ slim anchor)' one claw goes into 
one of certain very holy places, and the ground at each an Inclination 
if possible to aueud the la*t day* Of that the other is nearly vertical, and 
life, there ; or at Unfit to die on *tfoe seme as a handle for the plaughmau : 
banka oi holy Gauges is the cherished the shauk fe the plough beam to which 
, desire of every oue r male or female, the bullock# are Jtoched. There is 
rich or poor,' ud share brfcast athe pointed 

\ f The plough is a moat simple bad only stirs the earth, it does not 
wooden toot without any ’iron about turn it. The whole is so light that a 
it except the pointed ferule at the man easily parries it over his shoulder, 
toe. in shape it closely resembles 
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maintained on a minimum of means. Seven rupees a mqnth is 
a sufficient income wherewith to support a whole family. Food 
is the principal item of expense, and probably one rupee eight 
annas a month will in. most parts of Bengal suffice to feed an 
adult man and twelve annas a woman even in a well-to-do 
establishment. Such of the. villagers as are- cultivators generally 
have sufficient rice of their own growth for the house consumption ; 
the little cash which they require is the produce of the sale of the 
Rubbee (cold weather) crops. The other villagers hoy their rice 
uuhusked (paddy) from time to time in snudl^iaatities, and all 
alike get their salt, tobacco (if they do nofegrow this), gurh, oil, 
masala, almost daily at the general dealer's (modi) shop Pur- 
chases in money value so small as these, namely, the daily pur- 
chases of the curry spices needed by one whose whole subsistence 
for a month is covered by one rupee eight annas obviously calls 
for a diminutive coin. The pice or | part of an anna which is 
the lowest piece struck by the Mint is not sufficiently small, 'and 
cowries at the rate of about 5 1 20 to the rupee are universally em- 
ployed to supplement the currency. t 

The modiki gliftg, is a conspicuous feature in the village. In a 
large village there will be three or four of them, each placed in a 
more or less advantageous position, relative to the village - paths, 
such as at a point where two or more thoroughfares meet, in a 
comparatively open situation, or in the neighbourhood of the place 
where the weekly or bi-weekly hdt is held. The shop (in eastern 
Bengal) is ‘most commonly a bamboo and mat hut, Sometimes the 
front one so to speak of the homestead set, sometimes standing 
singly. To open shop, the mat side next t the path or road way 
is either removed altogether or swung up round its upper edge as 
a Junge, and supported on a bamboo post, pent house fashion. The 
wares then' stand exhibited according to their, character, seeds and 
spices in edrtben or woouep platters on the front edge of the low 
counter which the raised floor forms, caked palm sugar (<furh), 
mustard and Other oils, salt, rice in various stages of preparation 
in somewhat large open mouthei} vessels set a little further behind, 
and quite in the rear broad sacks' Of unhus^ed rice or paddy 
(ddn<i ) ; on the. side walls are hung tbe tiny -paper kites which 
the Beugali, child, andman alike, iswo fondklf flying, all sizes of 
kite reels, coarse twines, rude and primitive pictures, charms,* &c., 
while the vehdor himself Squats cross-legged in the mid^t of his 
stores or aits on a tnorhd outsit^. The liquid articles we served out 
with a ladle, the bowl oft which is a piece ofcocoanutehell, an tithe 
handle a small sized bamboo spline, and are mCted out by the aid of a 
measure which is mad® by cutting off a piece of batabOo cane above,; 
a knot.* The seeds, and so on, are taken but with the band Or 
bamboo spoon, and weighed in very rude wooden scales. Occasion. 
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ally Jvben the modi does business m a'large way, ihe hat which 
constitutes his shop may be big enough to admi^the purchaser, 
and then the articles will be piled ou roughly formed tables or 
benches. If the sale' of cloths, piecegoods, be acfflfed to, tfie usual 
modis business, a separate side of the but furnished with a low 
takhtaposh is generally set apart tor this purpose. The modi 
then becomes mote properly a m&htifrtn, K and the bamboo hut will 
usually be replaced by a pukka brick built room. 

A market or Mi is held iu most- villages twice a week. The 
market-place is.sHS9thjjng more than a tolerably open part of the 
elevated village side. 0 IF One oi* two large pipal trees overshadow 
it, so imicjj the better, but it is rare that any artificial structures 
in the way of stalls exist for # the protection of the sellers and their 
goods; when they do so, they are simply long narrow lines of low 
shed roofs covering a raised floor, and supported on bamboo posts, 
witliQut side walls of any kind. 

The hdt is a most important ingredient in the Village life 
system. Here the producer brings his spard paddy, his mustard 
seed, his betelnuts, his sugai^ane, his gurh treacle, his chillies, 
gourds, yams ; the fisherman brings his fish, tbe-^SBSacrushor , his 
oils, the old widow her mats and other handy work, the potter his 
gharas'&ud gamlus, the hawker his piecegoods, bangles, and so on; 
the town trader’s agents and the local modis come to increase 
their stocks ; the rural folks come to supply their petty wants ; 
all alike assemble to exchange with one another the gossip and 
news of the day ; and not a few stay to drink, for it must be 
known that this is an accomplishment which ia by no means rare 
in India.* Each vendor ^its cross-legged on the ground wjth his 
wares, Set out around him, and for the privilege of this primitive 
stall he pays a certain small sum, or a contrUmtiomin kind, to tiie 
owner of the hdl y who is generally the proprietor, in th% peculiarly 
In’diap sense of zamindir, of tiro rest of the village land. The 
profits thus derived from a popular hdt are sufficiently consider- 
able relative to ordinary rent to induce a singular competition 
in the matter oh the part or neighbouring zarnfud&rs ; each will 

* See paper of Bahu Rajeudra t&fa squares by, transverse rows of pillars 
Mitra m Journal of Afiatic Society or arches/ The whole toof i« then 
of Bengal for 1873, Part P, J$<x l f < constructed of a succession of domes, 

+ The ehamctenst ic of Muhatuma- in this way the loqg interior of a 
, dan architectiiie iu tudia is toe he mis- mosque becomes, a senes of compart- 
phericab doihe roof. This requires s roetits commonly three, open to each 
base of equal dimensions as to length 4 other between the pillars or under 
• aud breadth, and therefore whenever- arches^ and the village mat room 
.an oblong span has to be roofed over which is to serve as a mosque is made 
the length of the oblong is made some to imitate this arrangement without « 
multiple of its breadth, and is divid- independent purpose, 
ed iuto the corresponding number of 
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set up a kdt, and forbid hfa ryots (which may be sub-rnodo ttans- 
lated tenauta) to go Id the mt of his rival. If orders to this effect 
fail of success, resort la sometimes had to force, and so it happens 
that the holding 'of Mia has become fraught with dahger to the 
Queen's peace, and the legislature has found it necessary to give 
extraordinary preventive powers to the Magistrate. ' 

If the village, or any substantial portion of it, is inhabited^ by 
Musa) mans, there will be a maajid (or mosque) in.it. This 
may be a pafcka (brick) building, if the cjuqmunity has at any 
time possessed a member zealous and rich r enougTf to defray the 
cost of erecting it More commonly it is of mat and bamboo. 
Almost always, of whatever material, constructed, it exhibits one 
typical form, namely, a long narrow room (often in three more or 
less distinctly marked divisions) dosed at each end, on one side, 
and having the other side entirely open to a sort of rectangular 
courtyard or inclosure, "f* The wulla, who officiates there mny be 
a tradesman, or modi*gifted with a smattering of Arabic sufficient 
to enable him to read the Kor&n. He is in theory chosen by the 
mahalla (Muhammadan quarter) bbt practically the office is heredi- 
tary and Is remunerated by small money payments made on occa- 
sions of marriages and other ceremonies. , 

In passing along a village path one may come upon a group of 
JO or 20 almost naked children, squatting under a pipal tree near 
a homestead, or even under a thatched verandah appurtenant 
thereto, and engaged in marking letters on a plantain or palm leaf, 
or in doing sums on a broken piece of foreign slate fit even on the 
smoothed ground before them. This is a patshdla or hedge school, 
the almost sole indigenous means of edbeatiog the rising genera- 
tion which, by Government aid and otherwise, has under the 
English, rule, been developed into a most potent instrument for 
the sprea&of primary instruction. It still in its Original meagre- 
ness exists in most country villages, serving in an^ infinitesimal 
degree to meet the needs of an, enormous Class which the more 
efficient Europeanized school* W yet fori to reach. The instruction 
in these pataMlaa is given gratis, for it is contrary to an oriental s 
social and religious feelings of propriety that learning of any sort 
should be directly paid for. It is a heaven jyvgtft to be communi- 
cated by God’s chorob.wople, the Brahmans, originally to Brah- 
mans and other twic&Wl classes %’;b|it in these later days, 
with an extension of Iflmraltjsy not quite Recounted for, to outside 
castes also, so far as regards' reading and writing the verowular, 
arithmetic and other small elements of secular knowledge sufficient . 
fo# the purposes of zamindiri accounts. The instructor in a typi— 
Cal bciiiliila is an elderly Brahman dignified with this designation 
| fupi Muhasoy ; occasionally, however, he is a modi or small 
trade sm an who manages concurrently with his business to keep 
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bis ere onAhe group of urchins, squatting under the eaves of his 
shop-hut, Although there & no regular pay for the duty,, the 
instructor does not any more than ether folks do faia 1 itnall Work 
for nothing ; on the occurietyie of special* events Wens fatbfly the 
parents of his pupils make him a small present pf rice or dal, or 
even a piece of cfoth, and when a dhWd (thieves a maifced stage in 
its progress say the end., of the alphabet, words pf cue syllable, 
&c., a similar recognition of the occasion is made. A Brahman 
guru will in addition get his share of the gifts to Brahmans 
which form so serfoup an item of expense in the celebration of 
the many festivals, and ceremonies obligatory on a well-to-do 
Bengali. A 

In parts of Bengal, ntifced for the cultivation of Sanskrit 
learning, such as Vikfampur and Naddea, something answering 
very remotely to an old-fashioned English Grammar School may 
now £nd then be met with. A turn of the village path will 
bring you to a Tol : there within a half open mat shed sit cross- 
legged ou the raised mud floor ten or a dozen Brahumn youths, 
decently clothed, with Sanskrit manuscripts on their laps. They 
axe learning grammar from the wonderful worWoftbat chief of 
all Grammarians Panini or more probably from Bopa Deva’s 
book or are transcribing sacred rolls. Each remains some two or 
three or even more years at this very monotonous employment, 
until ho is ftble to pass op to the home of deepest learning No- 
bodweep. A rude shelf of bamboo laths, carries a few rolls of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, and this is all the furniture-' of the Tol. 
The master of 0 the Tol is a Brahman Pandit who in obedience to 
the Hindu principle, not only teaches but maintains his scholars. 
He is sometimes, though not often, a very learned man. if learn- 
ing means knowledge of the Sanskrit language and of the pecu- 
liar philosophy enshrined in it : and he is always personally poor. 
His paeans of maintaining himself ahd his disciples are supplied 
in like manner as, though with fuller measure than, is the oase 
with the Burn MyAaapy. The Pandit, who keeps a successful 
school, gets a Benjamin's Btiare of presents at^ all ceremonies and 
feasts ; and all the richer Hindus of the neighbourhood contribute 
to his need?.* He spendsffie vacations/sny about two months of 
the vear, in travelling’ frdm *hou&« to house (of those worth a 
visit;, throughout an exfelUsjive $rea ; and though he seldom 
actually, begs, his purpose te ktfpwh and he never leaves a roof, 
without a honorarium of Re. 5 ! and Rs. 2, or even ' R^ zO accord- 
ing to. the wealth of his host. ‘ \ ■ 

One poor homestead, in a village may be oe&ijpied by two or 
’three lone widows, who have been left aelolate'in their generation, 
without a member of their family to support them, aiid who have 
joined their lots together in order the better to eke out a miser- 
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able subsistence, and wretched creatures they are to the European 
eye, emaciated aud haggard, with but little that cau be called cloth- 
ing. Yet somewhat coarsely garrulous, they seem Contented enough 
and certainly manage by mat weaving and such like handy work, 
or when occasion offers by menial service, or perhaps oftener still 
by the aid of kindly gifts from neighbours, to gain a uot alto- 
gether precarious subsistence. 

And few villages are without one or more specimens of the 
Byragi, and his female compauion, coarse licensed mendicants 
of a religious order, in whose homestead ona* oT the huts will be 
a thakurbdri of Krishna (an incarnation *of Vishnu) whereat 
the members of the very numerous s$ct of Boistubs on Vaisnabas 
(Vishnubites) on certain festivals lay their offerings. The Byragi 
may be termed the religious miuister of one of the sects, which 
owe their origin to the great reformer Qhaitanya little, more than 
three hundred years ago, or perhaps more Correctly a member 
of an ascetic religious order. He has generally the reputation 
of leading a grossly sensual life, and his appearance does not 
always belie bis reputation. This is an unfortunate outcome of 
the noble laffiftthbarianism, which first taught iu India that all 
men without distinction of race, creed, sex or caste ate equal 
before God. 

The homestead of the goala, or cowman, of which there will 
be several in a village, is precisely of the same type as are those 
of his neighbours : and he is also a cultivator as most of them 
are. Probably the cowshed will be actually brought up to the 
uthan and fill one of the sides. The cows are tiny little animals 
often not more than 3 feet high and miserably thm. They are 
kept tethered, close side by side of each other in the open shed, 
and there fed with dried grass, wetted straw, and so ou, e except 
when under; the care of a, boy they are allowed to pick up what 
they can on the waste places about the village, aud on the follow 
khdta. The cowman and hja. cows are very important members 
of the village community, for all Hindus consume milk when they 
can afford to do so. After rice and pulse (d&l bhat) it is the 
staple food of the people. Neither butter, as it exists in Europe, 
nor cheese seefn to be known to the natives .generally, although 
the art of making the latter was introduced by the Dutch, at 
their settlements such as Dacca, Bandel (Chinsurah), and .is still 
practised there for the European market, and a etude form of 
butter, or as near an approximation thereto as the climate Admits 
of, is also largely made for the richer natives and Europeans. , 
This is commonly effected by first curdling the milk with an acid 
and then churning the curds. It is the business, however, of the 
goala not merely to sell milk in the raw state, but also to com- 
pound various preparations of it, thickened. One such preparation, 
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dah\ is in consistency not very unlike | mass of thick clotted erekm 
as it may sometimes be got in the west of England with alb the 
fluid portion omitted or strained from it and is pleasant enough 
to the European taste. This appears to be a umVIrsal favourite 
and is daily hawked about from homestead to homestead by the 
goala $ in earthen gharas, which are carried scale-fashion, or 
bahangi suspended from the two extremities of a 'bamboo across 
the shoulder. 

The blacksmith’^ shop is a curious place of its kind, simply a 
thatched shed, with ottk iron and new, of small dimensions lying 
about in hopeless ednfusion. In the centre of the mud floor is 
a very smalj narrow anvil, clpse to the fireplace, which latter is 
nothing but a hole sunk in the ground. The nozzle of the 
bellows (an instrument of Very primitive construction) is also 
let into the ground. The head smith, sitting on a low stool or 
on hi% heels, works the bellows by pulling a string with one hand 
while # with a tongs in the other, he manipulates the iron in the 
fire, and then, still keeping his seat, turns to the anvil whereon 
with a small hammer in his right hand he performs the guiding 
part in fashioning the metal, and an assistant squatting on 
his heels follows his lead with a larger hammer. The hammer 
Leads afe long, on one side only of the haft and unbalanced by 
any make-weight, and the anvil is exceedingly narrow ; yet the 
blows are struck by both workmen with unerring precision. The 
villagers require but little in the shape of iron wo$k. A few 
nails, the toes of the ploughs, kodalis (cultivating hoes), daos 
answering to ^ill-hooks, the bonti of domestic and other use 
(fixed curved blade), constitute pretty nearly all their necessaries 
in the way of iron articles. These are mostly made or repaired 
by the village blacksmith. His stock of iron is principally 
English loop-iron, which is bought at the nearest town by him 
or for him, and which has come out to India in the shape of 
bands round the imported piecegood bales. 

The professions are net altogether unrepresented in a Bengal 
village for you may, not seldom, meet the k&oir&j or native doctor, 
a respectable looking gentleman of the Vaidya caste, proceeding 
with a gravity of jiemeanour befitting his vocation to some 
patieqt's homestead. Jf you can persuade him to open his stores 
to you, you will probably find bim carrying wrapt up, as a tolerably 
large bundle (cover within cpver) in the end of his chadr , a very 
great number of paper packets, resembling packets of flower seeds, 
each barefully numbered and labelled. These are bis medicines 
Almost all in the shape of pills and compounded after receipts of 
antiquity ; many are excellent as specifics and there seems reason 
to think that English medical men might with advantage resort 
more often than they do to the native pharmacopoeia. The kdbirdj 

A 1 ‘ 
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does not charge by fees in t[ie manner of European doctors^ but 
makes a bargain beforehand in each case for the payment which he 
is to receive for specified treatment, say He. 1 or Rs. 2 for the 
oidinary medicine with two or three visits in an obstinate case of 
malarious fever. In the event of cure, the patient often testifies 
his gratitude by making a present to his doctor. 

The astrologer too, ought perhaps to-be ranked in the profes- 
eional class ; and he will be found in nearly every principal village. 
He is an Acharji (Lugu Acharji), but of ajumewbat low class of 
Brahmans, whose business is to paint the tkhhurs (idols) ana Mie 
various traditional representations of the deities ; also to. tell for- 
tunes and to interpret omens and sigts of luck, or intei positions of 
providence ; to prepare horoscopes, and so on. Those, who do uot 
succeed sufficiently in these higher branches of their craft, take to 
painting pictures in water colours with the view to their being used 
iu the way of decoration, on occasions of the great cererft’onies 
which are performed ivi the richer families. The Hindu artist does 
not appear to have obtained a knowledge of perspective and in 
these picture^ it, is seldom that any attempt is appareut to realize 
its effects. But outline and colour are remarkably well depicted 
on the fiat These men cau be got to work many together on a 
given subject for a monthly pay of Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 according to 
the efficiency of the painter. But most commonly each prepares 
his pictures at leisure in his own house and presents them when 
finished to u some rich person in the generally well founded expec- 
tation of receiving ample remuneration for his labour. 

The worship of God which obtains among Muhammadans may be 
described as congregational and personal, e while thatjamong Hindus 
ig domestic and vicarious. With the former, the magjid, public 
preaching^ united prayer and adoration offered by irdividuals 
collected fh heterogeneous assemblages or congregations are’ the 
characteristic features of the practice of 4 religion. With thef latter, 
the family idol (or representation . of tlm deity), the daily service 
and worship of this idol \ performed by a priest for the family, and 
the periodic celebration of ceremonies in honour of that manifesta- 
tion of the v, deity which the family adopts, as well as thde for the 
benefit of deCe&Sfed ancestors’ souls, constitute its principal ingre- 
dients. Among wealthy Hindus, the hereditary spiritual guide, the 
hereditary purohit, and the service of the jewelled thakur, form, so 
to speak, the key-stone of the, joint family structure : and tjhe poor 
folks of a country village make the best shift they can to* worship 
Gob under the like family system. Every, respectable household, 
that cau afford the small expense, has a rude thakur or image of its 
patrCn deity placed in a separate hut of the homestead, and a Brah- 
man comes daily to perform its worship and service. As might 
pe- supposed, it is not worth the while of any but the lower caste 
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of and imperfectly educated Brahmans to pursue this vocation ; 
so \v generally happens that the village puronito are an extremely 
ignorant set of men. In some- districts they are mostly foreign 
to the village, coming there from a distance, they jreside in* it only 
for a few years thjn return home for an interval, providing a 
substitute or vicar during the period of their absence. These 
ministers of religion get their remuneration in the shape of offer- 
ings and small fees, and manage on the whole to earn a tolerably 
good livelihood by serving several families at a time. With other 
Brahmans they also^pme in for a share of the gifts which are 
distributed by wealthy men on the occasions of family ceremonies 
and festivals. In great measure the office of purohit is hereditary, 
and indeecf strictly so in tb^ case of families of social distinction 
and importance. These, as a rule, have besides the purokit more 
than one spiritual person employed exclusively for themselves. 
For tfiere is the guru, or spiritual instructor of the individual who 
gives him the mantra , and the higher class purohit who is the 
Ach&rji and conducts the periodic pvjah festivals of the family, 
in addition to the ordinary purohit who performs the daily service 
of the thakur . Over and above the regular sgrvicc of the thakur 
performed by the priest, there is also among Brahmans a manifesta- 
tion of. personal devotion on the part of the individual membeis 
of the family, ft is right in Brahman families that each person 
should once or oftener in the day come before the image and say 
a Sanskrit prayer or recite a mantra , - 
The mass <ff the ryots who form the population of* the village 
are too poor to have a family deity. They are forced to be content 
with the opportunities they have of forming part of the audience 
on the occasions of religious festivals celebrated by their richer 
neighbours, and' the annual pujahs performed at the village 
mqndab on behalf of the community. 

# 

# * IL—Zami'nda/r and Maha'jan. 

Many other member^ of the village society than those already 
mentioned deserve description, such as the carpenter, the potter, 
the weaver, the fisherman, and so on. It might be told, too, how 
a woman, or an old man incapble of laborious ^exertion, wilf 
venture a rupee in tne purchase from the jallcarfitobla of a basket 
t)f fish, from the ryot, of a bundle of chillies, &c., with the hope of 
earning'^few pice b; r carrying this to the hdt and there selling in 
retail ;- § how the pithworkerTpli^s his occupation or how the widow 
# makes her mats. And the mttndul, the chaukiMr, the barber, 

\ the washerman will probably hereafter have their respective places 
4 in the village economy, pointed out. Th# general texture of the 
village material has, however, even now, be&i sufficiently represent- 
. ed, and to complete the outline of the little community it only 
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remains to sketch in the two most influential of its constituents, 
namely, the zamindar and tie mahajan. ' 

Pieliminary to describing the status of these persons, a few words 
more as to externals are necessary. It has already been said that 
the site of the loose aggregate of homesteads, which forms the 
Bengali village, is somewhat elevated above the general level of 
the cultivated plain, and presents a more or less wooded appearance 
when viewed from the outside, by Teason of the pipal, mango, 
tamarind and other forest trees which usually shut in the several 
dwellings. This dwelling area, so to call it,^ usually skirted by 
waste or common land of very irregular breadth and beyond ih<s 
again comes the cultivated land of the open plain (math). (Jp to 
a certain boundary line (of immemorial origin but ordinarily well 
ascertained) all the land both waste and cultivated, reckoned from 
the village outwards, belongs to the village in a sense which will 
be afterwards explained On the other side of the line, the ( land 
in like manner belongs to some other village. In parts of Bengal, 
where portions of the Bountry are in a state of nature the limits of 
the village tenitory will include jiggle and otherwise unappropri- 
ated land. — 

The village and its land (the entirety is termed a mauzah ) 
in some respects affords considerable resemblance to au English 
parish and possibly the two may have had a certain community of 
origin, but there are differences enough in their present respective 
conditions to reader it impossible to pass by analogy from the one 
to the other. Of course, both in the English parish and in the 
Indian mauzah, the pi incipal business of the people 0 is agriculture. 
But in Englaud, now-a-days, the cultivation of the soil is not 
carried on under parochial rigkts, or in any degree subject to 
communistic principles. Every portion of the cultivatable area of 
the parish is cultivated by some one who either owns if himself 
as his property in the same sense as all other subjects of property 
are owned, or who hires it for cultivation from such an owner. In 
India, on the other hand, the land of the mauzah is cultivated in 
small patches by the resident ryots (or cultivators) of the village 
on payments of dues, according to the nature of the soi^ and the 
purpose of cultivation, to a person who, relatively to the ryot, is 
termed the zarufjldar, viz., the landholder (ndc accurately landlord) 
of the mauz&h. These due&are at this day Universally denominat- 
ed rent; but although they are most commonly variable and 
capable of adjustment from time tb time, between the zamindar 
and the ryot, they do not correspond in all aspects to rent/ and 
some confusion of idea is occasionally perceived tp arise from care - 1 
less use of this word. 

(to' the English observer it is very remarkable at first 
to fled that the land belonging to the village is, with 
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extreme minuteness- of discrimination, classified according to 
characters attached to it by custcia, and having relation to 
data which are not all concrete in kind, such as the prevailing 
water-level of the rainy season, the nature of the* rent payable for 
it, the., purpose to which it is put, the class of persons who may 
by custom occupy it, and so on. Thus we meet with - 

Sali — land wholly submerged during the period of the rains— of 
different grades. 

Suna — not so— of different grades. 

Nakdi — land for which rent is paid in cash per bfgab. 

Bhaoli — land for which rent is paid in kind — part of the produce. 

-land for which jent is paid in cash per crop per bigah. 

Bhiti — raised house-site l&nd. 

Khudkasht — land which the residents of the village are entitled 
to cultivate. 

Pahikasht — land which outsiders may cultivate. 

These characters or qualities adhere almost permanently to the 
same land, and there is for each village a Recognized rate of rent 
(or nirkh) properly payable qpcording to them. Also, when the 
occupation of the land, is, as commonly happens with the Suna- 
land, on an uthbandi jamma and the cultivation is by alternation 
of cropping and fallow, the ryot or cultivator only pays for so much 
of each sort of land, as he actually tills for the year. It is appa- 
rent then, that, generally speaking, the precise amount of payment 
to be made by the ryot to the zamindar in each year is a matter 
of some complexity of calculation. * 

Perhaps it should be here remarked that in most villages by far 
the larger portion of the land is Khudkasht. The ordinary state of 
things, then, is shortly this : — The open lands of the village are 
divided up among the resident ryots in small allotments (so do 
speak), Rtn allotment often consisting of several scattered pieces 
and generally comprehending land of various qualities as above 
defined— it rarely exceeds 1 0 acres in the whole and is ofteu much 
less— and the payment qf rent by each ryot to the zamindar is 
made on a shifting scale, depending upon more or less of the ele- 
ments jpst mentioned. 

Putting aside all questions of right on the parL ofctbe cultivator . 
to occupy and till t Ireland of the village we havUft as a matter of 
fact ’that the Bengal ryot is little disposed to move, and that for 
generation after generation, from father to son, the same plots of 
land (or approximately so) refnain in the hands of the same family. 

.After this preface, part of it in some degree repetition, we are in 
a situation to take a view of the zamiuddr, considered as a person- 
'ago of the village. It will be convenient to speak as if there were 
but obe such person for a whole village. This is not strictly true 
as regards the ryot or rent payer, and will be qualified by explaua- 
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lion hereafter. But it is the simplest form of the actual case and 
the noimal idea of a zamind(r is best arrived at by concejving^that 
a mduzah is the smallest unit in his holding— -that the zamindari 
is an aggregate of many entire mauzahs. 

Now when it is remembered how small is the quantity of land 
tilled by each ryot, that he pays for different portions of this at 
different rates, that the quantity of the land of each, sort or the 
nature of the crop, according to which be pays varies from year to 
year, and that the total year’s rent is generally paid in three oi 
four kists, or instalments, it will be seen, that, the business of col- 
lecting the rents of a Bengal mauzah is a *very different th.ng 
from the work which is done by a landlord’s agent in England, 
and that it can only be carried on through* the means of ah organized 
staff. This staff is commonly called, both individually and collec- 
tively, the zamindar’s, or zaminddri amla. It usually consists of 
a Tehsilddr, Fatwdri, Qomaahta and peons or similar officers 
under different names, varying with the district. The Tehtilddr is 
the collector of the rents and if the zaminddri is large, one Tehsil- 
ddr will collect from three or four mauzahs. 

There is genp.^illy a Tehsilddr’ s kachahri in each mauzah or vil- 
lage, it is the office where the z aminddri books and papers rela- 
tive to the village collections are made up and kept ; sometimes a 
verandah shed hut of mat and bamboo serves the purpose of the 
kaehahi i sometimes it is a pakka house of brick with sufficient 
accommodation to enable even the zamtnddr to pass a few days 
there whence resides elsewhere than in the village hnd is minded 
to visit it. Book-keeping is an art, which Hindus <eeem to carry 
almost to an absurd extent of detail, and it would be tedious to 
de6ci ibe all the books which are kept in cfue course of the kachah- 
ri business. It will be sufficient to mention the principal among 
tl'em ; these are, first, three or four books bearing the denomina- 
tion of thd chittah, which amount in effect to a numbered 
register in various ways and in minute detail of all the small 
dags, or plots into which the village lands are divided, the 
measurement of each, its situation, the' quality of the land, the 
ryot who cultivates it, and so on, the last of them being the 
khatiyan or Jedger which gives under each man’s name all the 
different portiowof land held by him with their respective 
characteristics. The jamma band* is a* sort of assessment 
paper made up for each year, with the view to showing for 
every ryot, as against each portioh of the land held by him, 
the rate at which it is held, according to quality or crep «and 
also to exhibiting the total amount which ha this way becomes 
due from him, and the kiats in which it is to he paid : and 
the iamma-wasil-baki is an account prepared after the expiration 
of the year, repeating the principal statements of the jamma 
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bantfi as to the amounts which had become due, and then 
giving the p&yunnts which had actually beeu made, together, with 
the arrears. A Bengali account book is formed by sewing together 
with a cord any number of very long narrow loose Sheets at one of 
their ' ends, and when it is closed the free ends of the sheets are 
folded back upon the ends which are thus bound. When it ia 
open the bound end rests upon the reader’s arm, the upper leaves 
are thrown back and jthe writing then runs from the fiee end of 
one page down, through the cincture, to the fiee end of the next. 
In this way a total phge of portentous length is possible and some 
jamma-bavdis take advantage of this property to the utmost. 

The Gamashta arid Patju/dri, or similar officers, by whatever 
name they may be called in the different districts, are charged 
with the duty of keeping up the kacharhi- books according to the 
varying circumstances of the ryots’ holdings ; and for this purpose 
hav» to keep a sharp eye throughout the year upon the ryots’ 
doings. It will be seen at once that persons charged with the 
functions of these zamindari amla have much temptation to use 
the opportunities of their situation to their own advantage. Asa 
rule they are of the same class as the village -ryots; and are them- 
selves cultivators. It is not, theiefoie, matter of surprise, when it 
happens, as it often does, that the plots which are in their hands, 
are the best in the village. Their proper work prevents them 
from actually labouring in the fields, and they are supposed to pay 
those of the. other ryots who till the soil for them, put it is too 
frequently the case that they manage somehow to get this done 
giatis. And they are by no means ignorant of the art of obtain- 
ing the offer of gratifications when ‘they require them. The office 
is in a sense hereditary, viz., the *son generally succeeds the father 
in it. put this is almost a necessity, for it is seldom the case that 
more than one or two others in the village possess thermal! know- 
ledge* of reading, writing and account keeping which is needed for 
the work. 

Indeed the ryots are universally uneducated and ignorant, and 
In an extreme degree susceptible to the influence of authority. 
The relation between them and the zamfnd&r is eminently feudal 
in its character. lib is their superior lord and tkyr Ire his subjects 
(ryotB), both by habit and by feeling “ adsctfpvi gleboe.” They 
would be entirely at the mercy cff the zamfndar and his amla, 
were it* cot for another most«remarkable village institution, namely, 
the nfandal ;* this is the village headman, the mouthpiece apd 
representative of the ryots of the village in all matters between 
them and the zamfnd&r or his officers. The vna wdal is a cultivator 
" like the rest of the ryots, and by no means necessarily the richest. 

* This is bis most common designation. The name, however, vanes with 

districts. 
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among them. He holds his position in some supposed manner 
dependent upon their suffrage)?, but the office in fact almost invari- 
ably passes ffrom father to son, and so is hereditary for the same 
reason that all 6ccupations and employments in India are heredi- 
tary. His qualifications are sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing and zaminddm accounts, and thorough acquaintance with 
the customary rights of the villagers. He receives no emolument 
directly, but the other ryots will generally fiom time to time help 
him gratuitously in his cultivation, and it is not unfrequently the 
case that he pays a less rate of rent for his^land than the ordi- 
nary occupying ryot does. It is impossible thoroughly to describe 
the mandal’s functions in a few sentences. He is so completely 
recognized as the spokesman of the i^ots, one and all, on every 
occasion that it is often exceedingly difficult to extract, in his 
absence, from an individual ryot information upon even the com- 
monest and most indifferent matter. The mandal and a few of 
the elder men constitute the village panchdyat, by whom most 
of the ordinary disputed and quarrels are adjusted. In more '’ob- 
stinate cases the mandal and the parties go to the zaminddr , or 
his representative th$ naib or gomashta, for discussion aud arbitra- 
tion. Thus very muhe of the administration of justice in the 
rural districts of Bengal is effected without the need of recourse to 
the formal and expensive machinery of the public courts. 

"When the village is one in which the zaminddr resides, it will 
often be the case that the barber who shaves the members of his 
family, the dhobi who washes for them, the head ' darw&n (or 
porter) and other principal servants, all hereditary, hold'their portion 
of the village land at relatively low rents or even rent free, in 
consideration of their services. In addition to this the dhobi and 
the barber* for instance, have the right to be employed at customary 
rates of pay by all the ryots. Sometjmes the carpenter find the 
blacksmith are in the like situation. There is also a hereditary 
village chxmkidar (or watchman) who gets his land rent free. 
And the Brahman priest whether of thp zamind&r’s family, or 
maintained for the village pujahs, &c., is supported in the same 
mode. 

We have thus before us, in the Bengal Village community,, 
a social structure which for want of a belter term must be 
called feudal The principal features may be summed ‘up 
as follows : — At the bottom is the great mass of hereditary 
cultivators of the village lands (ryots) ; at the top the superior 
lord entitled to rents and dues from these cultivate)® (zamind&rt ; 
next to him and connected with his interests comq those who 
constitute his fiscal organization ( amla ) and his privileged ser- 
vants ; on the other side again are the representative and officers 
of the village, and by the union of both elements, so to speak 
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ia framed a court leefc which disposes of all topics of internal 
friction by the authoritative declaration of custom* and usage.- 
Outside this system, with no recognized place in it, yet never- 
theless the motive power by which it is kept working is the 
mahajan, or village capitalist. The Bengal ryot, except only a 
fraction of the whole olass, has no accumulated wealth— no pecu- 
niary means other bhan what his own labour on the land can 
earn for him. He carries on. a business, however, which from 
time to time and periodically requires outlay of money* There 
is a hut of the homestead to be new built or repaired, a plough 
or other implement to-be made, a pair of bullocks to be bought, 
seed for sowing to be procured, above all rice to be got for- the 
food of himself and his family, and also several kists of his rent 
to be paid before all his crops can be secured and realized. Alone 
and unaided, he is almost' invariably unable to meet all these 
current demands. In the western part of the Delta, his savings 
are seldom sufficient to tide him wholly ovcr^tbe time which must 
elapse before the year's production comes in. To the mahajan, 
therefore, he is obliged to go for money and for paddy as he 
wants them. The commonest course of dealings’ between the 
parties js as follows : — The paddy for sowing and for food, and 
also otfier seed is provided upon the terms that it is to be returned 
together with a surplus of fifty per oent. in quantity at the time 
of harvest ; and the money is advanced upon condition of being 
repaid, also at harvest time, with two per cent, j^r mensem 
interest either in the shape of an equivalent of paddy , reckoned 
at bazar prices, or in cash afrthe option of the lender. AvS security 
for the due carrying out* of thiSv arrangement the mahajan fre- 
quently takes am hypothecation* of tho ryot’s future crop, and 
helps higiself to the stipulated amount on the very ihreshiu^ 
floor, in the open field. • 

The actual result of this state of things is, at least, carious to 
the eye of the European observer. The zamindar, who at first 
sight appears to fill the place of an English landlord, is merely 
a rent charger ;.the ryot, who seems to have’a beneficial interest 
of a more or less permanent nature in his allotments is scarcely 
more than a field labourer, living from hand to^ mouth ; and the 
mahAjan , who, in effect, furnishes the farming oapital, pays the 
labour and takes all the profits, is a stranger, having no proprietary 
interest'imthe landrf He is a» creditor only, whose sole object is 
to realize his money as* advantageously as possible. After sotting 
aside in his golds as much of the produce come to his hands 
as he is likely to> need for his next year's business advances in 
kind, he deals with the rest simply as a corn-factor, sending it to 
the most remunerative market. A thriving mahajan may have 
a. whqlc mauzah, or oven moie under his hand, and yet he has 

B 1 
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nT) legitimate proprietary status in the community, while <fhose 
who liaye, namely, the ryot on one band and the zamindar on the 
other for different reasons are apparently powerless. The conse- 
quent unprogressive character of an agricultural village cannot 
bomore graphically described than by the words of an intelligent 
young zamindar 4,1 

“ A husbandman of the present day is the primitive being he 
“ always has been with a piece of rag round his loins for his 
4t clothing, bare feet, a miserable hut to live^jn, and a daily fare 
“ of the coarsest description, he lives a lifq which, however dis- 
“ turbed it may be by other causes, is unruffled by ambition. If 
“ he gets his two meals and plain clothing he is content with his 
■ lot, and if he can spare a few rupees for purchasing jewelry for 
1 his wife and children, and a tew rupees more for religious 
‘ ceremonies he will consider himself as happy as he can wish 
1 to be. He is the greatest enemy of social reform and ®never 

* dreams of throwing off any of the trammels, which time or 
‘ superstition has spun around him. He will not send his son 
‘ to school for fear of being deprived of his manual assistance 
4i in the field ; he tfill not drink the water of a good tank because 
“ he has been accustomed to use the water of the one nearer his 
u house ; he will not sow a crop of potatoes or sugarcane because 

his forefathers never did it ; he will allow himself to be unmer- 
“ cifully fleeced by his hereditary priest to secure the hope of 
“ utter annihilation after death, but he will not 1 listen to any 
“ proposal which would place within his reach a few of the con- 
“ veuiences or comforts of life. There are agricultural villages 
H in which the existence of a school or hf a dispensary, and the 
" condition of the houses, roads and tanks show a happier state 
“ of things, but it will be found that in almost all such #3ases, the 
improvements have been made not by the ryots, but by a rich 
trade^employer or landholder who resides in the village oi‘ takes 
an interest in its welfare. The ryots themselves are too poor, 

‘ too ignorant, too disunited among thetnselves to effect any such 
“ improvement/' 

0 HI.— Domestic iiiE v 

And more than one cause occurs to limit the activity of z&mia- 
dars in this matter to very few instances. It is Sufficient for the 
moment to say that wealthy, enterprising zamindars are very rare 
ju the Mofussil. The Hindu gentleman of the Bengali village, the 
landed proprietor, so to speak, of the locality, may have an income* 
of some Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 per annum at most. He may not 
always have even a pakka house. His property is probably a 

* J3abu Peary Chimd Mookerjce, 4 vol , Beug. Sec, Sec. Trans. Sec. 4, p. ]. 
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„ Aare of the village or of several villages together held on some 
teniae, the general nature of which will be hereafter described, 
and his net income is that which remains of the collections made 
from the ryots, after he has paid the jamma of his tenure to the 
superior holder, or to the Government as the case may be. His 
life is a very quiet one, unmarked by the characteristics of either 
a very active or a very refined form of civilisation. His daily 
routine may be sufficiently described without much difficulty. Ho 
gets up before sun rise, and if he be an orthodox Hindu, as he sits 
upon his bed, lie utters in the place of a formal prayer the uame 
of “ Durga n several Jtimes in succession. Then he performs some 
slight ablutions. At this point the habits of Brahmans vary from 
those of other Hindus. The Brahman goes at once after these 
ablutions to bathe in the river, if there is one near at hand 5 if hot, 
to the tauk attached to his house or to the village tank. As he 
stands in the water and when he comes?* out, he repeats by way of 
prayer Sanskrit mantras which he does not understand* In any 
village situated on the bank of a river may be seen very early in 
the morning, men of the most respectable class and position re- 
turning home after bathing aru? muttering these mantras as they 
go. Men of respectability ( bhadralog ), however, who are not 
Brahmgins, do not think it necessary to bathe so early or to say 
auything in the shape of prayer beyond the utterance of the name 
of Durga two or three times on rising from bed. 

It used to be the practise for pious Hindus, in addition to this 
to write the name of Durga on a plantain leaf as many as two 
hundred or tjiree hundred times every morning after thje first 
washing, but this old custom has died out, except in, perhaps, 
a few excessively conservative families of Eastern Bengal, and 
now a days, the ordinary village proprietor of the higher class 
after his^early ablutions, without further preliminary, takes his seat 
in .his baithakhdna upon the takktaposh (if, as is usyatty the case, 
there «is one) which is generally covered with a white Shacl m* There 
he receives all, whom business or desire for gossip may bring to see 
him. His ryots who chme sit at a little distance on the flour, 
while visitors of the bhadralog sit on the takktaposh with the 
master of the house. Hukhas for smoking are offered to each 
one in turn, and fontthis purpose two hukhas are generally kept 
ready, one for Brahmsms, the other for kyasths, &c. t that for the 
use of Brahmans being distinguished by a cowrie hangiug pendent 
f|om it* by a string. Not to give a .visitor the offer of asmoke 
would be considered as very uncourteous and ructa. 

The Bengal village gentleman generally transacts all his business 
•in the morning, sitting in the way just described in his baithakhdna 
while his wife is simultaneously engaged in the kitchen. He will 
not take food before bathiug, for to do so would be considered very 
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wrong. He remaius iu his baithakh&na usually until about 11 or ' 
11 J a.M, sometimes even l^ter. Then when ajl his visitantC aie 
gone he^causes his servant to bring oil and this he rubs all over 
bis body and head as a preliminary to going to bathe. 

When he returns from bathing, whidb will generally be about 
qoon, he goes to the inner apartments ( andar mah&l) of the 
house, ie. t to the portion of the house or homestead which 
is allotted to the female members of the family, and which 
strangers and non-privileged males are not allowed to enter. 
There, if be is orthodox and has “ taken- the mantra 9 * from 
his family priest, he first pei forms pujah, and then has his l>iea u - 
fast brought. The servants of the house or the wojrnen of the 
family sweep the floor of the room or 4 verandah where he usually 
takes his meals, and spread asquaie piece of carpet ( ashan ) or 
place a square wooden board for him to sit (cross-legged) upon. 
His food is served in a thdtt* or on a stone platter by his wifp, his 
children sit rouud him, and his mother comes and sits ifc fiont of 
lnm to see that everything is done as it should be ; if his wife is 
young she seldom speaks to liim c in the presence of the mother, 
and if he has to ask for anything he does so generally through the 
mother. The breakfast commonly consists of rice as a principal 
item aud in considerable 'quantity, some kind of dal (split pulse) a 
few vegetables separately prepared, one fish curry, sometimes also 
an acid curry taken after the oidinary curry, and lastly milk and 
sugar. The food is mostly conveyed from the platter to the mouth 
with the fiMgeis of the right hand ; the right hand* alone can be 
used for this purpose, and no food may be touched with the left. 
Having finished eating, the master of tjbe house washes his light 
hand and his mouth, receives a pdn (betel leaf) prepaied with spices 
l^y the women of the family for chewing, returns to his baitka- 
kkdna, smokes his hukah and lies down to sleep for an 4 hour or 
two during the hottest part of the day, namely from t about 
1 p.m to 3 p.m. 

About 3 P.M., his siesta over, he does whatever w r ork of the 
morning he may have left unfinished, or goes out to see his 
neighbours or his ryots, returning shortly after dusk, when he 
takes some refreshment (tiffin) or lunch in the shape of sweet- 
meats. For the rest of the evening he sits fh his baithakh&na , 
conversing with friends and neighbours who may have come in, 
or plays games with cards or dice, or plays chess. Iu this’, manner 
he amuses himself and passes his 1 time till dinner, or the last 
meal of the day, is announced about 10 P.M. : a female servant 
comes and says “rice is ready," and he goes for his dinner to ’ 
the same place where he took his breakfast, and eats it iu the 


* A “ thal” is a uietal plate oi dish. 
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*f>ame fashion. In fact, there is scarcely any difference between 
the fooi mug meal and ihe night njeal, either inregard to # tlie 
food or to any other particular. The second is essentially af repeti- 
tion of the first 

The women of the house always take their meals after the men 
have finished theirs ; and all the members of the family retire 
to their sleeping quarters immediately after the night meal. 

The foregoing is a brief outline of the every-day life of a 
Bengali village proprietor belonging to the gentleman’s class who 
lives on an income of, say, from Rs. 200 to 500 a year derived 
from land. It should be added that the women of the family 
do a great ^leal of domestic work, such as cooking, pounding rice, 
fetching water, &c. Early "in the morning they sprinkle water 
over the uthan , and proceed to clean the thals and the cups used 
the pluvious evening. Of such a family as that just described, 
the female members are not so secluded as the women of a similar 
family would be in a large town. In a Bengali village all the 
neighbours are allowed to see and speak tvith the women of the 
family (except the newly majried baus , not belonging to the 
village) unless they are prevented by village rglationship. 

Domestic life in a cultivator’s family is of course very different 
from that of the bhndralog just described. The exigencies of field 
labour, cattle-tending and poverty introduce very considerable 
disturbing causes. Still there are generic features of resemblance 
between the two. The women prepare the meals for the men, 
and these are eaten in the more private part of the* homestead 
which answets to the inner apartments of the gentleman’s bdri, 
xnlso the women take thegr meals after the men have eaten. The 
food is almost exclusively rice, •dal, and vegetable curries. Now 
and then fish is an ingredient in it, and occasionally milk. The 
fropt verandah of the principal hut of the homestead is the ryot’s 
bdithykhdua, aud there after his day’s work is done he # will spread 
a mat for his neighbour and share with him his hubble-bubble. 
Or a village group will fqrm under a convenient pipal tree, aud 
asmoke and gossip about the affairs of the mauzah . 

It is the universal habit in Bengal, prevalent in all classes, for 
the members of a family . to live and to enjoy «the profits of 
property jointly. What this amouuts to is by no means easy 
to describe in few sentences. To take the instance of a ryot’s 
family, .it grows joint somewhat in this fashion ; namely, on the 
death $f the father his sons, who before were dependent members 
of the family living in the same homestead and assisting him in 
' the cultivation of his jote, henceforward continue, still in the 
•same homestead, cultivating the same jote, but now in the capacity 
of owners. Sometimes they get their own names collectively 
.substituted for that of their father in the books of the zumuidar s 
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kachahri; and sometimes the dead man’s name is allowed tiv 
remain theic unaltered. While thus situated each brot herewith 
his Wife aud children, if possible, occupies a separate hut in the 
homestead and as often as is necessary for this purpose or when 
it can be afforded additional hut is added to the group. 

Also m this state of things, the brothers are by law entitled 
to equal shares by inheritance in the whole of the propeity which 
they have thus taken in common from their deceased father, and 
each has a right at any time to compel a partition. In the event 
of one of the brothers dying, his sons, if he has any, if he has none 
his widow, step into his place and represent hjm in all respects. 

This sort of process carried on for several generations obviously 
would bring about a very complex distribution of undivided shares; 
but rn^the case of ryots it very speedily comes to an end by reason 
of the smallness of the original subject rendering the aliquot parts 
insignificant. Before that stage us reached the younger members 
of the family give up or sell their shares to the others and find 
occupation elsewhere &s best they can. When the jote is inheri- 
table in its nature the members of the family while living in the 
same homestead will actually divide the land among themselves 
accoiding to their 'shares and cultivate separately. In this way, 
the land in some villages has come to be sub-divided into absurdly 
small plots and this evil has a natural tendency to iuciease lather 
than diminish. 

When the family is well off and has considerable possessions, 
as well, it% may be, in the way of trade, as in the shape ef zami'n- 
daris and other lauded tenures, the state of jointhood ” 
commonly long remains. The whole pioperfcy is managed by one 
member of the family who \% called *the “karta” and who 
is usually the eldest individual of the eldest branch. He is 
theoretically responsible in a certain vague way to tire entire 
body of joint co-shaiers each of whom can, if he likes, see 
the family books of account and papers which are regfularly 
kept in a sort of office for daftarhhdna) by the family servants ; 
but as a matter of fact it is seldom' that any one interferes 
until some occasion of quarrel arises and is fought out with 
acrimony, a nartition effected and accounts insisted upon. Events 
of this kind happen from time to tikne, witlwultimate wholesome 
effect, but as a rule the co«sharers are only too willing to let well 
alone, content to be supported in the family house, out of the 
family funds, without asking any questions, each getting as lie wants 
sufficient small sums of money for ordinary personal expenses. 
This constitutes the enjoyment of the joint family property by . 
the joint family. Whatever money is saved, after the disburse- 
ment of the general family and proprietary expenses is invested 
Ijy the karta in the purchase of some addition to the joiut propeity j 
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"and Miatever money is required for the performances of extraor- 
dinary family ceremonies or religiows performances is commonly 
raised by the karta in the form of a loan charged on the joint 
property. The family proprietary body is thus a sort of corpora- 
tion the ostensible head of which is the karta , and in which 
the individual members have acquired no proprietary rights as 
distinct from those of the whole body except the right on the part 
of each co-sharer to separate at any moment and have his aliquot 
share of the common property divided off and given to him. 

The domestic comipunity which in this system of living, grows 
up, under, so to speak, the same roof-tree, is curiously heterogene- 
ous and sometimes very numerous. There are, first, the co-s)iarers ; 
these are brothers, nephews, and male cousins whose fathers shares 
have devolved upon them and the widows or daughters of co- 
sharers, who have died without leaving sons or grandsons ; and 
secondly there is the mixed class of dependent members made up 
of the wives and children of existing co-shares, the wives ami 
daughters of former co-sharers (whose shares went to sons), and 
individuals labouring under any such infirmity as disqualifies them 
from inheriting. Instances occur in Calcutta *and possibly even in 
the Mo/ussil, of families, comprehending as iriany as 300 or 400 
individuals including servants liviug in one house ; and it is pro- 
pably usual for a family to amount to something between 50 
and 100. 

The BengaJi’s house is everywhere, whether in town or in the 
country villagp and whether large or small, of one typical form, 
specially adapted to the needs of joint family life ; its principal 
elements are apparent e^u in thq homestead of the smallest ryot. 
That of an old family may be described as follows: — The buildiujr 
is of brigk, and two-storied, that is, it has a ground floor and a 
first floor ; the term “ uppor-roomed house ” always designates a 
bousePwhich ranks above the ordinary ru# of respectability. The 
front is generally long, exhibiting a pillared verandah or a row 
of French casement and* jillmilled windows on the first floor. 
The entrance is by an archway, or large square headed door in 
the centre of the front ; and in the entrance passage^often on both 
sides of it is a raised floor vtfith one or two open cells in which 
the darivdns (or doer keepers)* sit, lie and sleep — in fact dwell. 
This is the deorhi and answers in some degree to the concier- 
gerie of' French houses. Th^ entrance passage on the inside opeus 
upon^a 1 quadrangle which may or may not be complete. On the 
. quadrangle side, the house is generally faced all round by a two- 
storied pillared verandah which serves as a passage for each floor, 
and gives access to the different rooms ; the upper verandah is 
reached from the lower by a narrow winding staircase of steep 
■brick-built steps usually situated at the corners and very closely 
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resembling the turret- stairs of an English country church. From/' 
outside to inside the breadtl^ of the house is always very narrow, 
and as the rooms are less than the full width by the' width of the 
verandah, they are also* necessarily narrow ; sometimes, however, 
they are found of considerable length. On one side of the 
quadrangle is the pujah dalan. This may be described as beiug 
the verandah of the other sides very much enlarged and deepened. 
It is approaohed from the central area by a flight of steps, which 
cover in breadth nearly the whole length of the side, and its lofty 
ceiling is supported by inner pillars additional to those which 
stand in the place of the ordinary verauflah pillars. Its chief, 
purpose is to serve as a stage for the performance of. religious and. 
domestic ceremonies on special occasions, the quadrangular area 
then affording convenient space for the general audience of depend- 
ents and invited guests ; aud the women of the house, themselves 
unseen finding gazing places in the upper windows and verandah^ 
At these times the ^quadrangle is commonly covered in by a 
8hamiana stretched across the top from side to side. In this 
manner a magnificent reception hail or theatre can be constructed^ 
in almost every native gentleman’s house at the shortest notice. 

Besides this first quadrangle, there is often in large houses, 
a second or a third quadrangle, and even more, the one behind or 
annexed to the other, much as is the case in our Colleges at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Then, too, there is the thakurbari or chamber, 
where the ^figure of the family deity resides and wjiere the daily- 
service or worship of the thakur is performed by the inferior 
family priest. Among Brahmans, and also kuiin kaists , who are 
now-a-days privileged to receive the marvtra, the father and mother 
of any branch of the family may, for some purposes, each have 
Bis or her private personal tlcakur quite apart from the family 
thakur , But neither a kaist nor even a Brahman woman . can. 
themselves worship tbft family idol or any visible thakur, tfixcept 
the clay figure of Siva which is made for every day worship. 
They must make their daily pu^and utter mantras apart from 
any idol.* 

It is by no means easy to describe the mode in which a large 
family distributes itself over a bouse as that just now 

sketched. If the stage which the family jias reached is three or 
four generations removed from the common ancestor, there will 
be several heads of branches ; and these branches will settle them- 
selves per stirpes, bo to speak, in separate parts of the house under 
their own heads, more or less separate from the rest. Sometimes 
this separation is so complete that the portion of the house allotted 
to each branch is parted off from the remainder of the house by such 


* The Shaatias forbid to women and Sudras all knowledge and use of 

sacred texts. 
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^blocking up of doors as may be necessary for the purpose and by 
the^®peniug of a separate entrance. iEach group as a rule messes 
by itself, and every acquit member of it has a room to himself iu 
which he lives, all the female members together finding accom- 
modation of some sort in the inner apartments, ie., the portion 
of the dwelling house which is allotted to the females, and com- 
monly with Europeans called the zenana. All the branches 
usually keep joint with regard to the worship of the family deity* 
And even when the different branches have gone so far as to sever 
in everything, i.e in food, worship and estate, as the phrase is, 
the same family deity is commonly retained by all, and the 
worship oft it conducted by # the different separated branches in 
turns, each turn proportionate in duration to the owner's share 
in the joint property. For instance if the family in its divided 
state were represented by four heads, namely, two brothers and 
r their»two nephews, sons of a third brother deceased, the turns 
or pjxllas of worship would be four monjhs, fuur months, two 
months, and two months or equimultiples of these. 

It is, of course, only in Calcutta or other very large towns that 
the family swarm continues in the family hive at such dimen- 
sions as those just mentioned. But in the few country villages 
where* the zamludar’s family has been fortunate enough to 
maintain itself for many generations, much about the same thing 
occurs. There will be the brick built, quadrangled, house with 
imposing front, sheltering under one connected roof nymy families 
of cousins who bear to each other varying degrees of relationship 
and constitute in the whole a joint family, all the adult indepen- 
dent’ members of whiuh have their own joint (but separable) 
coparcenary interest in the property of the family, whatever that 
be. Th^ /carta of this family (generally by the nature of <*he 
ca^, the senior member) is in most respects the ostensible head 
and although in the village all of the others are “ the babus,” 
yet he is especially the “ babu to whose activity such good work, 
when it is done, as the maintenance of a dispensafy, the support 
of the mandir and its priest and the keeping the mandap in 
good condition is to be attributed. , 

0 IV.— Grave and Gay. 

Amusements do not appear to occupy any great portion of 
life in a Bengali village. Although the circumstances of agricul- 
tural katfour are such as to leave the ryot in comparative idleness 
for ttie greater part of the year, the truth seems to be that, for 
generations, the rural population has been a pauper, under-fed 
'class, and does not possess the vigour and excess vitality which, 
in the case of the Burmese, overflows in vivacious games and 
. athletic spores. Bright, hearty, healthy play of a boisterous 

cl 
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character is seldom or never to be met with among the children ^ 
Gymnastics, however, of undoubted indigenous origin, is, in ^me 
places, a great favorite and very successfully pursued, and there 
are parts of Bengal in which the boys l&ve even laid hold of 
cricket. Nevertheless, all Bengalis are possessed with an inordi- 
nate love of spectacles and shows of every kind. The Hindus 
flock as readily to the public religious processions and displays of 
the Muhammadans as to their own, and vice versd. The Muham- 
madans find occasions for these at the Muharram and some other 
iriodic commemorations of events in the lives of the Prophet and 
is chief apostles. And the Hindus have # their village pujahs, 
which are celebrated with more or less show and n^gnificence 
according to the wealth and public spifttedness of the local zamm- 
dar. Then there are from time to time family festivals and cere- 
monies already spoken of at the houses of the better-to-do folks, 
such as marriages, shraddas, readings of the Ramayana, &c. tx 
The Bengali ryot is not often in a hurry. He dearly loves an 
opportunity for a bit bf gossip and the hubble-bubble, and* the 
evening groups under the pipal tr§e are usually the wholesome 
substitutes for the tari shop. Drinking does, however, obtain to a 
considerable extent among the lower castes, and is said to be in- 
creasing. Native writers are fond of attributing the introduction 
of this vice or, at any rate, its encouragement in some way to the 
English, but there can be no real doubt that it is a natural product 
of the country itself.* In a portion of the Veds the delights of 
intoxication hre dwelt upon, and some of the tantric writings aro 
devoted to the encouragement of drink. The habit of drinking 
appears to have been so mischievously p^valent in the best ‘days 
of the Muhammadan rule as to have called for reapeated prohibitive 
legislation. And, indeed, the spirit which is everywhere drunk, 
namely tarl y is evidently of purely home origin, and is made large- 
ly in every village by crude native methods from many so^ts of 
saccharine juices, especially from the juice of the tari palm. 

Gambling has great charms to the Bengali of all ranks, and 
some very amuSing modes of applying the element of chance are 
in vogue. But gambling with cards and dice is the common form 
prevalent with* the middle classes. t , - 

To describe fully the religious aspect of a Bengal village com- 
munity would be a very long and difficult task— -a task, indeed, 
which a foreigner could hardly parry through with success. A few of 
its more conspicious features may, however, be pointed out without 
much risk of error. The Muhammadans exhibit two very distinct 
sects in Bengal, namely, the Sunnis and the Sbias, Both seem ' 
to be a good deal given to observances and practices of Hinduism ; 

* Journal of Asiatic Society for 1873, Part I., No. 1, before referred to. 
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Vnd it is pretty clear that the Bengali Musalmdn is as a rule 
notWhg but a roughly converted Hindu. He is generally .quite 
undistinguishable from the ordinary Hindu in all race characteris- 
tics, and retains very marked caste notions and habits. In the 
best and most fertile parts of the d^lta the Muhammadan element 
exceeds 60 per cent, of the population, and in the rest of Bengal 
Proper it rises as high as 30 or 40 per cent. In some districts the 
agricultural villages are either wholly Muhammadan or wholly 
Hindu, but more commmonly each village has its Muhammadan 
quarter and its Hindu quarter. 

Hinduism also has Its sects quite apart from its castes, though 
a marked, distinction of sect is apt in the end to become synony- 
mous with distinction of cAste. The peculiarity of Hinduism, 
which. has been already spoken of, namely, its want of the congre- 
gational element, seems to favour the growth of sects. At any 
rate, go one appears to care much what particular form of faith 
his neighbour professes, as long as it is jiot of an aggressive 
character. It may look like making an exception to say that 
Christians are a good deal objected to in an agricultural village; 
but this is mainly for two reasons, — i.e., 1st, because it is gener- 
ally supposed to be of the essence of Christianity to work actively 
towards the subversion of Hinduism ; 2 ndly, because Christian 
ryots backed by the support (by no means always judiciously 
given) which they obtain from European missionaries are apt to be 
a very contumacious unaccommodating sect of people. # 

We find pretty universally in the rural villages, Boistobs, Sak- 
tas, Sivas, Gaifapatyas, &c. Of Boistobs there are ah immense 
number of varieties or sub-divisions. Their chief distinguishing 
tenet seems to be that Vishnu is* the Brahma : that he existed 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all. They en«- 
due him $ith the highest moral attributes, and they bglieve that, 
besides his more exalted form as creator of all things, he has at 
different times and for the benefit of his creatures assumed parti- 
cular forms and appearances. The best known and most celebrat- 
ed of these is Krishna ; whose bright and frolicsome, and, indeed, 
somewhat sensual career of adventure on earth is a very fascinat- 
ing topic of contemplation to his votaries.* The dhief develop- 
ment of the Boistofm* originated with Chaitanya, who preached 
purity, meditation, and the equality of all men, without distinction 
of sect or caste, before God. He threw aside all ceremonies and 
outward symbols. And a certain freedom from caste trammels 
and disregard of religious obervances, with an appreciation of the 
importance of conduct still seem to characterisethe sect. The 
Boistobs have been, and even now are being, recruited from all 

* It is perhaps noteworthy that a notion that our Christ is none other 
great many educated Bengalis have a than their Krishna. 
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castes, but taken together in all their varieties they are common^ 
reckoned as a sort of caste l(y themselves. Their especially &&etic 
members go by the designation of Bairagi (amongst others), and 
Jive a life of mendicancy and freedom which, as has been already 
mentioned, is not always altogether reputable. 

The Saktas, perhaps, constitute the majority of the inhabitants 
of the villages. They have come to be in a great degree united 
with the Saivas. These latter look upon Siva (the destroyer) 
as the primary and more exalted form of Brahma, and the Saktas 
especially contemplate and worship the divine nature in its acti- 
vity, in other words, the female forms of tfie supreme deity, as 
Durga and Kali. The Sivaite and ^Sakta worship is in a marked 
degree a worship of dogma, of gorgeous ceremony, and bloody 
sacrifices. The Saktas consider themselves conservative of the 
purer and Puranic type of religion. Like the Pharisees of Judea, 
they are strict in small observances with regard to food, ♦meals, 
perhaps even to the^neglect of the larger precepts of the law. It 
was against this system and its abuses that Chaitanya lifted up 
his voice, and that the Boistobs are the protestants ; but the older 
faith still appeals the most successfully to the passions of men, 
and with its vicarious helps to acceptance with God still holds 
sway with the masses of the people. 

The Ganapatyas hardly, perhaps, deserve to be called a distinct 
sect. They particularly seek the protection of Ganesa, and devote 
themselvea to his worship, but apart from this they may belong 
to almost any sect of Hinduism. 

The mention of these different sects of Hinduism leads natur- 
ally up to a description of a very- remarkable institution, 
which, although it does not by any means find illustration in 
every village of Bengal, yet is very common in certain parts 
of the presidency. In most of the sects there is (as it may be 
termed) a clerical class, which is itself separated into two*orders, 
namely, to use European designations, the monastic (or ascetic) 
and the secular. The jnonastic order is celibate and in a great 
degree erratic and mendicant, but has anchorage places and 
head-quarter^, in the maths. The original meaning of the word 
math seems to be cell br chamber, as ^of a hermit. Now- 
adays the typical math consists of an endowed temple or shrine, 
with a dwellijpg-place for a superior (the Mohant), and his 
disciples (chelas). The endowment of a math is either the result 
of private dedication,* or it is a grant made by an already .'existing 
wealthy math. ¥ In the latter case the new institution beconfes au 
off-shoot of the old, and remains allied with it in some sort of 
subordination. The property is not generally very large ; though . 
in exceptional cases it is so, and in some maths the Mohauts either 
by decline from the strict path of sanctity originally marked out 
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for^iem, or even in prosecution o t the founder's purpose, make 
the acquirement of wealth by trade tneir great object. Instances 
of this are most plentiful in the north-western parts of this presi- 
dency, where numerous trader Mohants of great wealth and influ- 
ence are to be found. 

As a rule, the Mohant, when he devoted himself to the ascetic 
form of religious life, ipso Jacto , severed himself from all such 
worldly possessions as he might otherwise have been entitled to as 
an ordinary member of society. He became theoretically dead to 
■ the world, and incapable of holding or inheriting property generally. 
But witl# regard to the property of the math or Mohan tship it is 
different The Hindu law recognizes a special devolution of 
the ^property belonging to a math upon the occurrence of 
‘ the death of the Mohant.* A certain precept in the writings of 
the^sages to the effect, that the virtuous pupil takes the property, 
is the foundation of the different rules observed in the different 
cases. The variation is in the manner *in which the virtuous 
pupil is ascertained. There, are instances of maths in which the 
Mohantship descends to a personal heir of th# deceased ; and 
others in which the existing Mohant appoints his successor. But 
the ordinary rule is, that the maths of the same sect in a district 
are associated together, the Mohants of these acknowledging one 
of their number, who is for some cause pre-eminent, as their head, 
and on the .occasion of the death of one, the others of the asso- 
ciated body assemble to elect a successor out of tfhe clielas (or 
disciples) of the deceased, if possible ; or, if there be none of them 
qualified, then from <the chelas of another Mohant. After the 
election the chosen disciple !s installed on the gaddi of his 
predecessor with much ceremony. Sometimes most unseemly 
struggles for the succession take place. It has happened that 
tw<f rivals, each backed by a section of neighbouring Mohants 
and other partizaus, though . neither, perhaps, strictly speaking, 
a chela of the deceased have started up to make title to the vacant 
Mohautship. Both accompanied the dead body a long distance 
to the sacred river and put fire into the mouth, as the corpse was 
launched into t^e Ganges. Both returned to teTormally elected 
by their respective* adherents iu two separate majlis held within 
the same compound of the math . Both were carried in a grand 
procession with elephants and horses and flags and drums and 
a crowd of followers round the village ; and, finally, botli came 
into a Court of law to establish, by prolonged litigation reaching 
even to the Privy Council, rights which probably neither of them 
was strictly entitled to. 

The mandir (or temple) of the math, if there is one in the village 


Mitak. <2hap. 2, Sec. 8, sl.lG, 
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is generally a conspicuous object. It has usually oqly one cK&mber 
in which the thakur or ifciage of the deity resides, and its ground 
section is a square of no great dimensions but it is often carried up 
to a considerable height, and terminates in various, more or less, 
conoidal forms. In some districts it is acutely pointed, and pre- 
sents very much the appearance of an English church-spire, as it 
is seen from a distance piercing the village mass of foliage. 

There are also very frequently to be seen, in. or about a 
village, mandirs which do not belong to any math ; these com- 
monly owe their origin to private dedication There is seldom, 
however, any endowment attached to them, or, perhaps, just 
sufficient lakheraj land to maintain tiie attendant Brahman, who 
performs the daily worship and keeps the place in order. v More 
often the Brahman gets his living out of the offerings made to 
the thakur and the contributions of the orthodox, or is supported 
by the zammd&r. 

A shrine (dargah) fyr tomb of some holy Muhammadan fakir is 
often to be met with on the way side, with the hut or homestead of 
its keeper near at hand. Passers-by *of all creeds and denominations 
throw in their cowrfes and pice. And if the sanctity of the 
deceased be much out of the common, the tomb may everi be a 
valuable source of revenue. In that case it is treated as a subject 
of property which passes by inheritance from owner to owner, 
and the keeper is paid by salary from the person entitled to it. 
Generally, however, the keeper of the place alone 'is interested 
in it, and transmits his humble effects to his heirs. • 

In a large village there will be a mandap, i.e., a spacious open- 
sided covered-in room, in a sense, ft vestry- room* where the village 
pujah festivals are celebrated and other village gatherings occur. 
SoTnetimes the mandap is a pukka structure, the roof being 
supported on Jbrick-buih pillars. But more often it is of bamboo 
and thatch. It is usually kept up by the zamindar. 


J.B.P, 



Art. IX.— THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF THE 
“CALCUTTA REVIEW.” 

The Calcutta Review , Vol. I, May — August 1B44, to VoL 
XXXVIII , September — December, 1863. 

J UST thirty years have passed . since the publication of the 
first volume of the Calcutta Review: The remarkable 
success which attended it, forms an era in the history not only 
of Anglo-Indian but of Oriental literature. Whether we look 
at the period at which thelirst Number appeared, at the objects 
for which the Review was established, at the course which it 
has since run, or at the men who have been the most able and* 
frequent contributors to its pages, the early history of this Periodical 
deserves to be recorded, so far as that may ijpw be possible. The 
period of thirty years in India in reality embraces four of those 
generations of official and non-official residents, each of which has 
been reckoned at seven years. The foundor*and the earlier Edi- 
tors, with one exception, are still happily spared to do service 
to India and to literature ; but years have passed since they bade 
a fiual farewell to the country. Of the most distinguished writers 
in the first years of the Review*8 existence, the majority still 
survive, but the gaps made by the removal of Henry. Lawrence, 
of Herbert Edwardes, of Henry Durand, of William Sinclair 
Mackay, of Baird Smith, of Colonel Broome and even of Wyllie 
and Wynue, warn us to collect the materials of our history while 
we may. It is significant that, soon after these pages are 
in the hands of our readers, the last of the seven Editors of 
the, Calcutta Review during the first twenty ye$rs of its 
existence, will have left India. We confine our narrative to 
these twenty years, during which this Periodical may be said' 
to have been a unity, tq have been conducted strictly on the 
catholic and eclectic principles laid down by its founder, while 
manifesting a spirit of Christian and even Missionary zeal, due 
as much to the tone of its contributors as to the ^policy of its 
conductors. # 

Tlie year 1844, when the first Number appeared) was itself 
remarkable as, in one sense, the turning point in the history of the 
Press in India. Lord Ellenborough had been recalled and Sir 
Henfy Hardinge became Governor-General. Witl^ie former the 
‘last traces of hostility and even hatred to indeperiirot journalism 
passed away for ever for, much as wo may resent Lord Canning’s 
Act of 1857, which gagged the European Press along with the 
.Native, as unnecessary and pernicious, the circumstances were critical 
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and the effect was trifling. It was in 1818 that Mr. Silk Bucking 
ham established the Calcutta Journal, which soon becamfe^the 
centre of a knot of the ablest officials in the Services and elevated 
the standard cf Indian journalism. For years afterwards Mr. 
Adam, an otherwise excellent and able Civilian, took advantage 
of his temporary position as provisional Governor-General, to pass 
an ordinance fettering the Press, and to deport Mr. Buckingham. 
Practically, on Mr. Adam’s departure, the law became a dead let- 
ter, as Lord Hastings had always allowed the previous orders on 
the subject to become. Lord William Bentinck left the glory, 
and the official penalty, of legislatively freeifag the Press for ever 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe, but that distinguished Goverpor-General 
had himself done more to make honest journalism a" power than 
any who has filled the office. As the first administrative re- 
former in the forty years that had passed since the constitution of 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord William Bentinck had to invite the aid^of the 
press, and of all thoughtful officials through the press, against the 
vested interests and disgraceful abuses which resisted all improve- 
ment. Then it was that Civilians .like the Honourable Frederick 
John Shore contributed, anonymously, to the India Gazette , a 
Calcutta daily paper, those letters exposing the maladministration 
of the country, and the corruption of the subordinate officials, which 
he afterwards republished, with his name, as “ Notes on Indian 
Affairs.” Writing in 1836 he made this statement in his Introduc- 
tion : — “ These facts and opinions mark the progress of public feel- 
f< ing on the subject of British Indian Government. Ten or twelve 
<c years since, had any man in India ventured to publish such 
“ strictures on the Indian administration, he would most un- 
“ doubtedly have been banished the country.” So wrote the 
■Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. It was only 
six months, before that Sir C. Metcalfe had abolished the censor- 
ship, and that Macaulay had written his great minute an the 
liberty of the Press. The Charter of 1 823, also, had freed trade 
land had opened the country to those who previously had been 
only licensed interlopers and yet dared not acquire or hold land in 
their own names. English education, both Government and 
Missionary, was beginning to raisa a school ,of native writers. 
The prospects of progress were very brjgftt, and it would have 
been even more rapid than it proved to be, when the Affgban war 
and its consequences caused that break which is so unfortunately 
marked by the reigns of Lords Auckland and Ellenboroughj 
The extreme policies of both these rulers — the disasters to the 
empire for wlflh they were responsible, and'the acts of injustice to 
the men who would have prevented such disasters and did every- 
thing to redeem them, of which the latter especially was guilty,— 
supplied growing public opinion with plentiful fuel for criticism. 
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controversies of the day raged fiercely in the various news- 
But behind the ordinary and regular combatants there 
were many thoughtful and high-principled officers, who sought a 
different means of expressing their views and provoking that dis- 
cussion of which truth is born. And there was another, if not a 
larger class, both official and non-official, who had long contem- 
plated with sorrow the check given to progress since Bentinck's 
and Metcalfe’s time, who were conversant with the condition of 
the people on the one hand, and the inefficiency or corruption 
of our administration . on the other, who had formed plans for 
the regeneration of Irfdia, and who sought to deliver their souls by 
writing something more permanent, if not more effective, than 
newspaper articles and letters. Foremost among the former 
class of officers was Henry Lawrence, and among the latter was 
Dr. Duff. Belonging to both but rather to the latter by pre- 
ference, was Captain Marsh. And there were the two foremost 
leaders of public opinion at that time in Northern India, Sir John 
Kaye who was editing the Bengal Hurkaru , a daily newspaper in 
Calcutta, and Mr. John Mar^iman who had ten years before 
established the Friend of India, a weekly newspaper in Seram- 
pore. 

To all of these five, whose names we have mentioned, the idea of or 
the louging for a periodical of the quarterly kind had often occurred. 
The actual founder of the Calcutta Review , the man who carried 
the idea into execution and who met the longing, was # Sir John 
Kaye. From* all his antecedents in the distinguished Corps of 
Bengal Artillery to which he had belonged, from the large corres- 
pondence and intimate intercourse which he maintained with the 
foremost men in the Services and but of them, from his experience 
as an able Editor, and from the facilities at his command, he afr 
oncp secifred a success of which no one else could have dreamed. 
The only one from whom Sir John Kaye asked or reeeiveS a promise 
of support at first, was Captain H. Marsh of the Bengal Cavalry. 
That officer was a relative— a nephew, we believe — of Mrs. George 
Grote, the wife of the Historian of Greece. Sir J obn Kaye had never 
seen him but, as often happens in India, the two got into familiar 
correspondence and wrote to .each other about the ictea of starting 
a Review on the model of the Westminster , to which Grote was 
at tbkt time a contributor. But there is a third name of one 
who — apart frbm the other and greater fact, that it was he who 
soon, as Editor, continued and increased the success of the Review — 
must4)e mentioned along with Sir John Kaye and Captain Marsh 
-*in connexion with its foundation, Dr. Duff. Wflh some sheets 
of the first number wei;e in type, Sir John Kaye wrote to Dr. 
Duff enclosing proofs of his paper on Lord Teignmouth and 
asking him if he would contribute to a work written in that 
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spirit. The response of the then young, but already famojp£ 
Scotch missionary was most cordial, and his promise of helf'was 
uufettered by auy stipulation. " In a very short time,” to use 
the language of Sir John Kaye in a communication with which 
he has favoured us, " he had written his article on Our Earliest 
Protestant Mission to India, and from that time he became 
a contributor to the Review , equally indefatigable and able.” The 
only other article in the first Number not written by the Editor him- 
self, was that now remarkable contribution by Captain Marsh on 
The Rural Population of Bengal. It was produced by spasmodic 
instalments or, as he used to write to the Editor, by “ vast throes of 
labour commonly ending in abortion . " The followingdetter from 
Marsh, whieh has been found among bur early records; is eminently 
characteristic : — 

“ I have more hopes of my literary pluck now. In the midst of 
much calculated to depress and paralyse, I have evolved myself of 
some foetus — some fqym and embodiment akin to an article. Great 
fact if true — if confirmed by worthy John Kaye, good John Kaye, 
true John Kaye, and running in* the same coach with earnest, 
solemn Duff— >tbe silent, the uureplying, the uncorresponding Duff. 
Oh ! brave, brave 1 Is it so ? Yes or no ? Utrum horum — odd or 
even ?” — He had great admiration (never better bestowed) of Dr. 
Duff, writes Sir John Kaye, and was pining under an unanswered 
letter. * 

So in M^ay 1844 our first Number appeared, containing 250 pages 
of articles, and six of light miscellaneous notices. As if to dissipate 
the fears of the projector and Editor, who has elsewhere recorded that 
be expected it would die after a few numbers leaving him a ‘poorer 
man than before, the Calcutta Review at once leaped into popularity; 
Slot the less so, perhaps, because it raised some controversies, especi- 
ally with Regard to the violence of the language used m Captain 
Marsh’s article, and in two, at least, of the Editor’s. Meanwhile, Sir 
John Kaye had written to Mr. Marshman asking for his assistance, 
and we are enabled to give the words, of his most encouraging 
reply, which are the more valuable since they fix the relation of Sir 
Henry Lawrence to the Revietu in its foundation: — 

“ It is witlf no small delight I hair of year intention to start a 
quarterly publication devoted to the discussion of Indian affairs. I 
have no fear of its premature decease.” Then, after promising an 
article for the second Number on the administration of Lord. William 
Beutinck; be said, ° Major Lawrence of Khatmandoo wrote to me, 
not six weeks^go, begging me to start such a publication, and 
pointing out tow useful or rather necessary it was for preparing 
th* public mind for the great business of Indian Legislation, 
which will begiu iffseven years now. I told him I was bound to 
the ground by engagements and could not undertake the responsi- 
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^^ifcy of such a work. He will be delighted to find that one is about 
toZ&tamence under such good &usnices, and I have little doubt 
of being able to engage him as a contributor. 1 ’ Although Sir John 
Kaye had for some years been a brother officer of Henry Law- 
rence in the Bengal Artillery, they had never met Henry Law- 
rence was then, for . the first time in his career, enjoying 
rest in the Nepal Residency, and the uninterrupted society of 
his noble wife, after the dangers of Affghanistan. Even amid 
all his previous toils he had been compelled to find vent for bis 
administrative ideas in the ordinary journals, in one of which, the 
Delhi Gazette , he had written “The Adventurer in the Punjab,” 
which, afterwards published as a separate work, has been too 
long out of print. The leisure of Nepal, following the blunders 
of Afghanistan which tempted criticism, combined with the 
establishment of the Review to lead Henry Lawrence to volun- 
teer so many as four articles for one number. 

Meanwhile, as only 500 copies of the* first Number had 
been printed, a second edition was issued and soon bought 
up, and a third edition was afterwards published in Eng- 
land. Even Henry Lawrence was so little, prepared for what 
he then considered the extravagant tone of some of its 
articles* especially Captain Marsh’s, that he wrote strenuously 
advising the Editor to insist on more moderation. After such 
wrj^ing as that of the old Civilian Shore, ten years previously, 
we are surprised that the article on the Rural Population of 
Bengal should have given such deep offence. We agree with 
Sir John Kaye in the criticism which he passes on the paper, 
in the communication ab<sve referred to : “ Re-reading it now, after 
a lapse of many years, it appears \o me to be admirably written. 
It is earnest and eloquent, — thoroughly fearless, sfad displaying* 
in .almos? every paragraph, a deep-seated humanity. # But what 
could4>e expected otherwise than that the higher classes of English 
readers, notably the covenanted Civilians, should have resented 
such language as this : * JPearlessly and honestly analysed, it will 

* be found, that in no civilised country of the earth, or dependency 

* of any such country, does there exist a spirit of such utter 

* disregard of the rights and»happiness of such stupendous rqasses 

* of # our fellow-men, jas that which marks the principles and 
1 process, of the present Government of India’ ? Lawrence and 
Mr. Marshman both counselled a more moderate tpne, and the 
public '.papers did the same. Captain Marsh had the good feeling 
and Che good seuse to acknowledge that he would soon wreck the 
Review and he ceased to write. 1 * Evidently, the Civilians of 1844, 
Vbo were responsible for the police and presided in the courts, in the 
days when there were no railways nor codes, when interlopers were 
.few, and independence was known only under the shadow of the 
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Supreme Court or in a foreign settlement like that of the Dag#; 
had never heard of Thomas Carlyle. It was he whom OjTcaiu 
Marsh not only quoted but (imitated, drinking in that inspiration 
alike of feeling and its expression, which led him to apply to the 
oppressed millions of Bengal the sage s denunciations of shams 
aud apotheosis of divine force as the lever for raising the people. 
What Captain Marsh cried for in 1844*, and missionary alter 
missionary subsequently prayed Parliament to secure, it was left 
to Sir George Campbell to do, and to bequeath to Lis successor 
in 1874. 

Not less characteristic and noteworthy ‘in this first Number 
is the eloquent and yet chaste fervour of Dr. Duff wjien discuss- 
ing Ziegeubalg’s life and missionary p'olicy. That article contains 
the germs of the whole career of the greatest of modern missionaries, 
and of the teaching of the now venerable professor of Evangelistic 
Theology in the New Colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and ^Aber- 
deen. The writer ri^es to lofty heights and he is well sustained by 
a cultured enthusiasm, which half a century of toil in his Master's 
service has only caused to bum wijh a purer flame. Of Sir John 
Kaye’s early contributions we can only say that we trust he will 
carry out the intention which, we believe, he has formed, of 
including them in a published selection of his Articles. * 

The second Number, issued in August 1844, not only added to 
the popularity of the Review in India, but gave it at once a potion 
in England. In the interval between the two, the. fact of lord 
Ellenborough’s recall had become known. Of the two articles con- 
tributed by Sir John Kaye, round whom a staff of Writers had now 
rallied, that on Lord Ellenborough’s Administration reached Eng- 
land soon after the recalled Governor-General. Able and well writ- 
ten in itself, the circumstance led to frequent quotations from this 
paper by the leading journals at home, and the Revieid at pnce 
took its place as the first authority on Indian subjects, «, while 
worthy to rank with the English Quarterlies in many respects. 
Mr. Marshman did that justice to the work and the repu- 
tation of Lord William Beutinck which had been denied by the 
India House historian, Mill, as commented on by H. H. Wilson 
and Thorntoii. Dr. Duff again appeared in the front rank 
of philanthropists, in a paper on Female Infanticide. He brought 
with him a future Editor of the Review , the Rev. Thomas Stnith, 
afterwards honoured by bis own University of Edinburgh with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, but then known as a keen : mathe- 
matician, having been one of the favourite students of the- late 
Principal Forbes. In a paper on the Astronomy of the Hindoos, 4 
as in others on cognate subjects, which followed it. Dr. Thomas 
Smith was the first to represent science and to do justice to the 
old Asiatic civilisations in the pages of the Review. In this 
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Number, finallv, we find the first article contributed by Henry 
Lawfeuce, on “ The Recent History ofythe Punjab, ” from whidh he 
he had recently come. This Number established the reputation of 
the Review, It was. even more successful than the first, for it 
represented more variety of style. 

The third and fourth Numbers were still more varied. They 
were remarkable, though this was not known to the public at 
the time, for the first article by a Bengalee writer in an English 
Review — that on the 'Kuliu Brahmans of Bengal by the Rev. 
Krishna Mohun Banerjya, of whom and of the other Native writers 
more hereafter ; and for a charming contribution on the Romance 
and Reality of Indian Life*, by Lady Lawrence. She and one 
who in many respects resembles her, Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, 
are tfee only lady writers in the Review. One of Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie’s contributions falls later than the period to 
which* our narrative is confined. He who would appreciate Lady 
Lawrence, or understand all that she was tocher great husband, 
in his public life, must turn to the first volume of the Memoir 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes. Thcwnly other article written by Lady 
Lawrence, who was soon after removed by “death,’ is that in the 
7th Number, on The Englishwoman in Hindustan. To these 
Numbers Henry Lawrence himself contributed four articles. 
That on the Military Defence of our Empire in the East, has 
since become so famous, that we shall quote Sir John’s Kaye’s 
account of it, in his charming volumes, the Lives &f Indian 
Officers . The writer can indorse, from his own later experience 
of Sir Henry Lawrence as a contributor and a correspondent, 
every Vord of this statement : — , 

His contributions were graced with matter of the best kind — important, 
facts accompanied by weighty opinions and wise suggestions. But ho 
was always deploring, and not without reason, his want of literary skill. 
This want would have been a sore trial to an Editor, if it had not been 
accompanied by the self-knowledge of which l have spoken. There 
was, indeed, a charming candour and modesty about him as a writer, 
an utter absence of vanity, opinion a tiveness, and sensitive egotism 
about small things. He was eager in his exhortations to the Editor 
to “cut and prune.” He trie<Jhaid to improve his style, and wrote 
that, with this object, he had been reading Macaulay’s Essays and 
studying Lindley Murray. On one occasion, but one only, he was 
vexed by the manner in which tjie Editorial authority had been exer- 
cised. Ih an article on the “ Military Defence of our Indian Empire ” 
which fc Sfeen by the light of subsequent events, has quite a flash of 
prophecy upon it, he had insisted, more strongly than the Editor 
liked at the time, on the , duty of a Government being at all times 
prepared for war. Certain events, then painfully fresh in the public 
mind, had given the Editor somewhat ultra-pacific tendencies, 
aud in the course of the correspondence he must have expressed 
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liis opinions Over-strongly, by applying the epithet lt abomjjr- 
able ” to certain doctrines which Lawrence held more in hrf our. 
“ When you know me better/*’ he wrote in reply, i( you will not think 
that I can adveoate anything abominable.” And nothing was more 
true. The contributor was right, and the Editor was wrong. But 
although Lawrence was properly tenacious of his principles, he was, 
as I have said, very modest in his estimate of his style, and as his 
handwriting was not the most legible in the world and as the copy- 
ists whom he tried only made matters worse, there w%s sometimes 
ludicrous confusion in his sentences as they came from the hands of 
the native printer. But, full of solid information as they ever w -ere, 
the articles more than repaid any amount of Editorial trouble, and when 
they appeared were generally the most popular contributions to each 
number of the Review. He continued to the end of his life to con- 
tribute at intervals to this publication, and was, when the uebeJlion* 
of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the “ Life of Sir John 
IVIalcolm ” which he never lived to complete. r 

In no respect did the Calcutta Review influence the administration 
of the country so effectually as through the articles of Lawrence. 
They were read by Lord Hardir;ge, the Governor-General, who 
selected their* writer as his chosen assistant and counsellor in the 
Punjab. We should add that, on one occasion, Henry Lawrence 
wrote to Sir John Kaye saying that his “ brother John ” promised 
an article about Delhi. It is a misfortune that it never came, 
and that Lord Lawrence's name is not in the list of contributors 
to the Calcutta Review , which contains those of a Governor- 
General designate and several Lieutenant Governors, 

In the third Number there appears the name of the Rev, 
W. S. Mackay, D.D., for the first timfc, as the writer of the 
japer on the a Jesuits’ Missions in India.” Sir John Kaye does 
only justice to this production when he pronounces “ a most 
admirable « article full of the results of elaborate research- 
conveyed in most polished language. It would havt done 
honour to any periodical in the world.” The article was re- 
published in England. At this time William Sinclair Mackay 
was in the ripeness of his life, as a missionary of singular per- 
suasiveness apd attractive spirituality, as a writer of exquisite 
grace, and as a scholar whom few could surpass whether in the 
ancient classics, in the French language, or in English litera- 
ture. In* later years, when sickness made him a confirmed 
invalid and he was forced to lecture to his students from the 
couch, none but his few intimate friends, some of them 
Bengalees whom he had brought to Christ— appreciated all 
he was. Even yet there are Native Christians in Bengal who 
delight to honour and to serve his widow irt England. But in 1845 
Dr. Mackay had still tolerable if not robust health, and it is not too 
much to say that there was no one in India who surpassed him in 
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binary excellence, and in a wonderfully attractive power of preach- 
ing. ^Had health been given him he wpuld have proved not ‘the ' 
least remarkable of that early group of men whom the Scotch Kirk 
sent to India, and of whom Drs. Duff and Wilsotf alone survive. 
Whether as a contributor or, afterwards / ml Editor for some time. 1 
Dr. Mackay’s services to the Review were most highly valued. 
More recently, on retiring to Scotland, he became one of IJie most 
valued writers in Murray's Quarterly Review , when the illness 
which prematurely cut him off had confined him perman0ntly to 
his room. # £ 

There is another article in the fourth Number which is remark- 
able. Dr. Duffs paper on “''J’he State of Indigenous Education in 
Bengal and Behar,” based on Adam’s long neglected reports, may be 
considered the beginning of that system of vernacular education 
which, though denied to Bengal, where it had its birth, up to the 
year KS72, was eagerly developed by Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces and has since spread all overJndia. In the sixth 
Number, the first which he edited, Dr. Duff followed it up by 
a paper on “ The Early aud Exclusively, Oriental Period of 
Government Education in Bengal.” The educationist who had 
fought most stoutly, and most successfully, for the higher instruc- 
tion in English as against a mechanical and eleemosynary Oriental- 
ism, ten years before, did not fail to contend for those primary 
vernacular schools for the mass of the people, without which 
the higher education might become only a new instrument of 
oppression and denationalization. 

Sir John Kaye brought out the first four Numbers between 
May and December 184k Under such a burden, in addition 
to that of editing a daily paper, his health gave way. After 
making arrangements for the fifth and writing for it the 
article on “The Sick Room in India,” he was ordered home. 
With the most unselfish kindness Dr. Duff volunteered to take 
the editorship on himself. Sir John Kaye had dreamed at one 
time of removing the Review . to England, but his friends and 
colleagues overruled him, and he soon admitted that they were 
right. After a most successful editorship of nearly five years Dr. 
Duff went home, resigning his» chair to Dr. W. S. Mackay. We 
have failed to ascertain accurately the length of time during which. 

Dr. Mackay acted as Editor, but internal and other evidence seems 
to justify the date affixed in the®list. He was succeeded by a third 
member of the Free Church oyBcotland Mission, the Rev. Dr. T. 
I^mith,* already mentioned as^one of the earjiest contributors. 

On Dr. Smith's departure for Scotland, on leave, in 1855, he was 
followed as Editor by Mr. George Smith, LL.D., then Principal 
of the Doveton College. But, soon after, the Review was purchased 
from Sir John Kaye and edited by Mr. Meredith Townsend, 

' El 
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who had f&lowed Mr. Marshman in the editorial chair and trjs 
most* successfully conducting the Friend of India. Up fc**the 
50th Number Sijj John K&ye had continued as proprietor of the 
Review , carefuMy supplying it with articles from England and 
♦providing for it^ business details. All the Editors who had suc- 
ceeded him, and yearly Hr the writers, had declined any remunera- 
tion for Hfeir services, but the proprietor sought to make some 
' recognition of the labours of the Missionary Editors by an annual 
donatio A> tp the prize fund of the Free Church College in Cal- 
cutta, may add that, except during the regime of Mr. 

Townsena^pditors and contributors alike, with a very few excep- 
tions in the latter class, gave their services from lovefif the good 
cause, down to the 70th Number. 1 * 

Mr. Townsend sought to conduct the Review on liberal com- 
mercial principles. He gathered around him a ne w staff of writers 
whom he paid at the rates of the best Quarterlies of Great Britain, 
and he spared no expense in the arrangements of the press. But 
he failed to propitiate the booksellers, and after a years brilliant 
literary management he sold the property to Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., of Calcutta, *who secured Dr. T. Smith again as Editor 
on his return to India. After the outburst of the Mutiny of 
1857 and the arrival of the Black Watch, H.M's 42nd, in 
Calcutta, Dr. T. Smith, though not a military chaplain nor of 
an Established Church, was appointed by Lord Canning to be the 
PresbyteQan chaplain of the Regiment. He ijras again suc- 
ceeded as Editor by Dr. George Smith, but after marching 
with the regiment to the field he was recalled by an order 
from the less liberal Government aU home, because he was 
a Free Churchman, and he f soon after left India for minis- 
terial duty in Edinburgh. From the 2nd to the 59th Number 
inclusive fie had contributed 32 articles. His loss das sqrely 
felt for a time in the missionary and literary circles of Calcutta, 
and by the Bengalees of whom he had for sixteen years been a 
valued instructor. 

When Dr. G. Smith joined the Friend of India he took the 
Review with him, and it was once again owned and published by 
the Serampdre Press. In 1819 he found if inadvisable to continue 
to edit the Review along with that jour c pa < (, and the Calcutta 
passed iuto the hands of Mr. J. Newmarch, then one of the leading 
barristers. Finding the burden greater than he had' expected, 
Mr. Newmarch resolved to let the Review die, when: Dr. G. 
Smith protested and Sir Richard Temple came to the rescue. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had arrived id 
Calcutta from the Punjab as the secretary of the lamented 
James Wilson. He was a staunch supporter of, and frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical, and his public spirit at this juncture was 
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most praiseworthy. He apd Dr. G. Smith continued as joint 
Editors for a year, at the close of which his public duties 
rendered it impossible for Sir Ricl|ard to remain one of* the 
responsible conductors of a Quarterly. Sir Richard Temple has. 
proved himself, alike in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, and 
now in the famine districts of Bengair facile princeps as an 
administrator. But it was the saying of perhaps „ the most 
brilliant journalist India has seen, that he had mistaken his 
career, for he would have made a magnificent editor. Believing 
that it would be benefited if owned by publishers who 
would conduct it on purely commercial principles, to suit the 
change of circumstances and society introduced by the Mutiny, the 
Review ws&- then purchased by Messrs. R. C. Lepage and Co. ; 
and the chaplain of Serampore, the Rev. T. Ridsdale, M.A., 
was recommended by the retiring Editors as their successor. After 
a year’s experience Mr. Ridsdale, who had made himself beloved 
as a ^parish minister in Serampore and was an accomplished 
Oxford man, left for England where he has sifice held a living. 

It only remains that we should glance at the list of writers, 
European and Bengalee, and* should ask how .far the only 
Indian Quarterly has, during these twenty years, carried out the 
object of its founders. It should be remembered that, as the list 
ceases at the 76th number, and the present is the 117th, there 
are some writers in it who contributed articles to the later numbers, 
notably Sir H. Durand, Mr. C. U. Aitchison, and Mr. Wynne. And 
there are some* men of mark whose papers were prepared after the 
76th Number* — Sbove all. Bishop Cotton and the venerable mis- 
sionary and scholar, Dr. # John Wilson. There are few papers 
so able, so suggestive, and so marked by the lofty yet genial 
spirit of the Christian and the scholar, as the lamented Bishop’^ 
articles an the Tinnevelly Mission and on European and East 
Indiar^ Education in India. 9 

First in the list of writers, and most prolific, comes, as was to 
be expected. Sir John Kaye, with 47 articles. It was his pleasure 
as well as his duty, on his return to England, to send out for 
every Number notices of the latest books on India ; and this is the 
simple explanation of an article on one of his own* works contri- 
buted by himself. That article is nothing but a series of extracts 
•from* a book not then published, strung together without any 
expression of literary opinion. Looking back on his connexion 
with the first fifty Numbers Sir John Kaye remarks in a letter 
to the present writer : — “ Thirty years have passed since I 
/wrote my first article for the Calcutta Review, Governments 
have passed away, armies have passed any, but what I 
regarded as a mere ephemeral still survives.” Long may it 
flourish ! Next to him comes the Rev. Dr. T. Smith with 
32 articles. It is impossible, to over* estimate the value of 
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the 2 G papers contributed by Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, whose name, 
indeed, should be joined with that of the Five who combyaed 
to give the Review its earlv success, for without him it Should 
not so well have maintained that reputation. ' From the first, 
whether enjoying the comparative leisure of a District Judge, 
or immersed in the details of the duties of a Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Mr. Seton-Karr was always ready, always able in his treat- 
ment of Indian questions, especially those relating to the people. 
The Editor who, from any cause, found the day of publica- 
tion at hand and his list still defective, had only to hint his 
difficulty, and in good time most valuable MSS. would coiao 
in with the Jessore post-mark. Next comes Sir W. Muir with 
15 articles. The majority of these ,are in reality thra basis of 
his valuable Life of Mohamed afterwards published in four 
volumes. In fostering the production of such a work ^,t the 
hands of a busy Noith-West Civilian, the Review did no 
little service. A similar number of articles appears from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Leng, a Church Missionary who explored, the 
bye-paths of Indian literature and life and brought back much 
valuable fruit as the result. In #order to write that curious aud 
instructive paper on Calcutta in the Olden Time, Mr. Long induced 
the late Mrs. Ellerton to accompany him m his % buggy, 
to point out such spots as that where Warren Hastings 
fought the duel. 

Sir Henry Durand’s name appears with 11 articles against it, 
but he wrote two if not three of great ability in the Jater Numbers. 
In value they do not fall short of Henry Lawrence's Essays, and 
we trust his second son, now a Bengal Civilian, will give them to the 
world with a memoir of the upright, the fearless, the far-seeing, the 
Christian soldier, who was cut off by an accident too soon for hit> 
•country’s and India's good. When, before his tardy appointment 
to the Punjab we referred to him regarding the accuiacy of -om 
list of his contributions, he said : — “ You may publish it, •'but it 
will make me some enemies." The days of controversy about 
the Affghan, Bui mah and Punjab troubles were over, and when 
an analysis of the articles appeared in the Friend of India 
newspaper it added to the number of his admirers. Dr. Duff 
wrote 16 long ai tides, and Dr. Mackay, 4 I2. Mr. Marshman 
contributed 10, all suggestive and full ofi curious lore, and his 
successor, Mr. Townsend, 7, all brilliant and giving that, promise 
which he has since amply redeemed on a wider field. Sir 
R. Temple supplied 11, and Mr. H. G. Keene, now Judge of Agra, 
10. Not less valuable than Mr, Seton-Karr’s, though not so nuruer-, 
ous, were the 12 clever articles of his brother-in-law, Mr. R. N. 
Cast. Like him, too, the Editor could always rely on Mr. Gust in a 
strait. His aiticle in the 61st Number, on <f A District duiing 
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a ’Rebellion,” giving his experiences of Allahabad in 1857, excited 
more attention both in England and in India than any of the 
more^recent papers. It is with sadness tha iwe linger ovef the 
name of William Delafield Arnold, worthy of his family and name, 
who, after a short career in the Bengal Army, which enabled him 
to write Oakfield , found congenial employment as the first 
Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab. All that he wrote 
is worth reading even yet, and we only regret that we declined to 
publish that acrostic of his on Lord Canning in the Mutiny days, 
beginning — “ Cold to his friends and clement to his foes,” and 
ending — “ God made Lawrence and man made a peer.” The 
epigram seemed severe then but it was of permanent literary value, 
and our memory can recall no more of it now. Few articles 
contain so much political wisdom regarding England and India, 
as his** Indian Faults and English ’Calumnies.” 

We should have expected more than 5 articles from that accom- 
plished literary archaeologist and military writer, the late Colonel 
Broome. Not the least valuable are the 3 by Mr. E. B. Cowell, 
now Cambridge Sanskrit Professor. The two by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes are worthy of the writer and the man. It was to meet his 
desiie for a list of the articles written by Shr Henry Lawrence, 
when i u 1858 Sir Herbert planned the publication of a Memoir, that 
we were led to begin the formation of a full and correct list of 
contributors. The lamented Baird Smith is represented by 2 
articles; also the accomplished Sir Henry Rawlinson, fiist of 
living authorities on Central Asia. Mr. Maclecd Wylie, 
formerly Secretary of the Legislative Council, prepared 3 of 
permanent value. The other Presidencies are represented by 
Mr. 1 ? . Maltby, the Madrtfe Civiliap, who sent so many as 6, and by 
the late Dr. Anderson, the Bombay Scotch Chaplain, and^ 
author o£ that now rare hook “ The English in Western India.” 
From Madras also come papers by a distinguished local Civi- 
lian, •Mr. Bourdillon ; by Colonel Duncan, now Secretary to 
the Government of British Burmah, then Adjutant of a Sepoy 
Coips at Vizagapatam ;• and by that indefatigable and earnest 
officer of one idea, Sir Arthur Cotton. The Missionaries are well 
represented not only by the Editors but by Drs. # Yates, Kay, 
Wenger, Moegling^and Mullens, and by Messrs. Morton, Slater, 
Storrow and Long. Among the most distinguished one-article 
men we .find Sir George Campbell, on the Government of India ; 
Sir Cecil Beadon, on Salt ; Sir J. Strachey, on the Kumaon and 
Gurwhal Himalaya ; the late Messrs. W* S. Wyllieand Wynne, and 
.the late Bishop of Victoria (Hong-Kong). The two valuable papers 
•by Dr. Chevers, are not the only contributions from the fine old 
Indian Medical Service; which, though maintaining its own profes- 
sional periodicals, has ever been ready to aid in the cause of culture 
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and progress in every form. There are Drs. Grant, E. Mackinnon, 
Ebden, Cleghorn, Hathaway, T. Hastings, Mouat, Luard and 
Murray, and those most * promising physicians, Bedford and 
John Brown, who were cut off in their prime — the latter from 
the effects of that march to Lucknow with Brasyer’s t Sikbs 
which he describes. Besides the soldiers already mentioned at length 
the Army has sent to our ranks Colonel Thuillier, F.R.S., Colonel 
Chesney, Major-General Vaughan, Colonels Faber, Macleod Innes, 
v.c., Wheeler, Hardy, E. Jacob, McAndrew, Maxwell, Laurie 
Taylor, Malleson, and Rowlatt. and Captain Knollys. Nor is the list 
without merchants and planters, barristers and naval authorities 
chaplains, schoolmasters and finally savants like Dr. T. Oldham 
and Mr. Medlicott. Besides tb<r great names of 1 the Civil 
Service already given, there are .competition-wallas to whose articles 
future biographers may turn when the writers have gained the 
great prizes of their Service. The Uncovenanted Service contribute 
their share through. Messrs Stephen, Hollingbery, Reilly, Spencer, 
Grant, Clarke and dthers ; the East Indians, through Messrs. C. 
Montague and Wale Byrne. The Judges have their representa- * 
tives in the Hon'ble Messrs. Mafcpherson and Boulnois. Besides 
Sir John Kaye, Mi*. Marshman, 4lr. Townsend and Dr. George 
Smith, against whose name there are 7 articles, the small 
literary class in India contribute Messrs. Wilby, Wheeler, Blan- 
chard, H. Mead, J. Mawson , Gordon, Colin Browning, Capper 
and Knighton. The list of the 178 writers who produced our 
first thirty-eight volumes in the twenty years endifcg 1863, forms 
a small biographical dictionary of Anglo-Indians. tOf these 178 

there were 41 who contributed 3 or more articles each. 

* 

Not the least important service? done to India by the establishment 
,of the Calcutta Review lay in the fact that it became the medium 
through which cultured Bengalee writers communicated to ‘the world 
their special information regarding India, and sought to in&uence 
their less advanced countrymen. The educational, the social and 
the literary progress, which owed its existence to some of the 
early European contributors, thus began to bear fruit and to 
propagate itself in raising a school of Native writers and reformers. 
It will be seen that nearly all the .nine Native writers during 
the first twenty years of the Review’s history, directly owed 
their training to that college of which the three successive Editors, 
Drs. Duff, Mackay, and T. Smith were, along with a M pillar ” like the 
late Dr. Ewart, the able and successful conductors. The fifsfc and 
most important accession of a Bengalee writer to the staff was 
the Rev. Krishna Mohun Banneijya, who wrote, in the third Num- 
ber, an excellent article on the " Kulin Brahmins of Bengal/’ being 
himself by birth one of that privileged class. Sir John Kaye 
afterwards requested him to write an article on the * ‘‘Transition 
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State of the Hindu Mind/ 1 meaning the transition state of the 
then gristing period, when educated Hindus were shaking off the 
old faith without grasping a new one. JEe seems to have misunder* 
stood the drift of the request, for he wrote a learned article 
on the Transition States of the Hindu Mind, tracing the 
transitions in days past. The two. articles were the best ever then 
written by a native of India in the English language, and contained 
information which no European writers could have possessed. 

Mr. Bannerjya was that first convert *of Dr. Duff, the singular 
and significant circumstances of whose abandonment of Hindu- 
ism are told by the now venerable missionary in the appendix to his 
“Iudia and Indian Missions/ 1 Mr. JBannerjya's subsequent career 
has been that of a scholar, a*writer and a minister of the Church 
of Eng]and. He himself, we believe, furnished the materials for 
a Memoir which, some thirty-five years ago, was published in the 
India # Review edited by Dr. Corbyu. In that periodical there 
appeared a series of memoirs of well-known Anglo-Indian and 
Native gentlemen, with their portraits. Mr. Bannerjya’s Memoir 
gave rise to some discussion as to the reason which led him to leave 
the Church of Scotland for that of England, and .in the course 
of the controversy Dr. Ewart, who was in Cafcutta, and Dr. Duff 
from Scotland, expressed on that subject a very strong difference 
of opinion from that of the writer of the Memoir. Dr. Duffs state- 
ment closed the controversy in India, though it was revived in 
England in the columns of the Record. As Professor in Bishop's 
College when ft r. Kay was Principal, as one of the twt) regular 
Examiners in* the College of Fort William, as an occasional 
lecturer and writer on Christian subjects though not engaged in 
ecclesiastical work, and as President of the Bengal Native Christian 
Association, the Rev. K. M. Bannerjya has continued to dq^ 
service tO*the cause of national progress and scholarship in the 
highest seuse. His four contributions to our page! are most 
valuable to the present day. The first and second we have de- 
scribed ; the third and fourth are on Hindu Caste and on Sanskrit 
Poetry. 

Of the Rev. Lai Behari Day and Baboo Bipin Behari Shome, 
as younger men, it becomes # us to say less. Fellow students in 
Dr. Duffs College, *they generally ran so close a race as to share 
the Highest honors at the end of the session. They belonged to 
that prae-University era when, cramming being unknown, both 
the Missionary and the Government teachers devoted, among their 
students, much care to the study of English literature and the 
'formation of a correct English style. The writing of essays was 
the favourite and the highest exercise of the students. To such 
training this Review owes some of its best native papers. Bipin 
Behari Shome, remaining a Hindu, does not seem tq have 
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continued his literary pursuits after he left college for Government 
service in the Treasury. The information contained in hh two 
articles, especially that on tl h Shaktas, is as valuable as the picture 
which it draws of a popular form of idolatry is revolting. Chris- 
tianity has given his fellow student a very different career. Trained, 
after his conversion, according to the long and thorough course of 
theological study rigorously laid down for those who would be 
preachers or ordained ministers in the Scotch Churches, Mr. Day 
became successively a Professor in the College and the elected 
minister of the Native Presbyterian Church in Cornwallis Square. 
Circumstances led him to take the position of an Assistant 
Professor in the Government service, but he has never dropped his 
clerical character or duties, and acceptably ministers to the Presby- 
terian congregation,' chiefly Europeans, in Chinsurah, in addition to 
his secular work. He has contributed more than any other Bengalee 
gentleman to our pages. More recently he has established 
the Bengal Magazine, a monthly periodical in which Bengalee 
writers, one of them in the Covenanted Civil Service, discuss 
literary and political questions. Hejhas also gained the prize offered 
by the well-known f zemindar, Baboo Joykissen Mookerjea, for 
the best English tale descriptive of the life and thoughts of the 
rural population of Bengal. Following such a work as Bekker’s 
11 Charicles ” as a model, Mr. Days volumes, if published in 
England, as they are likely to be, will reveal to English readers 
the lowly ^ lot, the dense’ ignorance, and the hopeful capacity 
of the ryots of Bengal, as well as the the oppressions and the 
virtues of the zemindar and the planter. Of the °tvvo brothers 
Mitter, Kissory Chand, who was at one *time a Police Magistrate 
of Calcutta, has passed away. Baboo Peary Chand has enriched 
srernacular literature with novels which are valued by competent 
critics. A reformer of the old school, and in some respects like the 
Brahmo, he ‘has not formally identified himself with any body of 
dissidents from Hinduism. 

For more detailed information regardjpg th6 remarkable Dutt 
family, who among them contributed ten articles to the Review iu 
its first twenty years, we have had recourse to a Bengalee friend. 
But we canffot mention the name of toe father, the late 
Russomoy Dutt whom we knew twenty, years ago, without 
a tribute to big virtues and abilities. One of the J udges of the 
Calcutta Small Cause Court, he woiV the respect and confidence 
of the whole community. None valued him more highly, than 
his colleague. M£ Macleod Wyllie, the First Judge, interccftirse t 
with whom undoubtedly made Russomoy Dutt one of that large 
and increasing class of secret Christians, whom the tyranny of a 
social system like that of the Hindus so often bolds in bondage, 
till the approach of death sets it at defiance. In his last hours 
Russomoy declared himself a Christian. Our Native authority 
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thus writes : — “ Baboo Russomoy Dutt had five eons, two of whom, 
and tl|py , were the eldest, Krishna Chundra Dutt and Kailas 
Chundra Dutt, died many years ago ; #the three remaining sons, 
Govind Chundra Dutt, Hur ChuDdra Duttj and Giriah Chundra 
Dutt, are living and are Christians. Krishna Chundra, the eldest, 
left two sow*, Hem Chundra Dutt and Churn' Chundra Dutt; 
both are Christians, and the second has just come out as a 
barrister of the High Court. Russomoy ’s second son, Kailas 
Chundra, left only one son, Oomesh Chundra Dutt, who is a 
Christian, and who is the elected Vice-Chairman of the Calcutta 
Municipality. He wfites good verses, and knows French and 
German. §o that all the sons and grandsons of Russomoy have 
become Christians. The eldest son, Krishna Chundra, also died 
a Christian, and was, strange to say, baptized on his death-bed by 
one of his brothers who had not been baptized birnself ! 

Govind Chundra Dutt, the eldest now living of the sons of Russo- 
moy, and who is about 47 years old, I have alvjays regarded as the 
finest English scholar amongst the Natives of Bengal and conse- 
quently of India. His article t in the Review on Mrs. Barrett 
Browning’s Poems was mistaken by the Calcytta newspapers for 
Kaye’s. He is the chief writer and editor of the “ Dutt Family 
Album A ! He spent some years in England, Italy and France, and 
came out only six months ago with his wife and two daughters. 
His daughters are accomplished young ladies, who writ© 
English verseg in the Bengal Magazine under the signatures 
A.D. and T.D. and who speak and write French lilce French 
ladies. Goviifd Chundra began life as Deputy Magistrate in 
Ramptfre Beauleah, and afterwards joined the Financial Depart- 
ment. He soon distinguished *himself there, and attracted 
the notice of James Wilson, the Financier, and of Sir Richard- 
Temple who sometimes visited Govind Chundra in his house 
at Bagpmari in the suburbs of Calcutta, where he still resides. 
But Govind Chundra left the Treasury in disgust as two 
Europeans, who were his inferiors, were promoted over his head. 
Had he remained, he would have attained the position of men 
like Mr. G. W. Kellner and Mr. Hollingbery. He was baptized 
by the Rev. Mr. BomWetsch of the Church Missionary Society. 

Hur Chundra DuA, tye next son, was for many years Actuary of 
the Govei^iment Savings* Bank. Though Fie was baptized by Mr. 
Bomwetsch he was not a littld indebted for his religious impres- 
sions to Dr. W, S. Mackay. Grish Chundra, the third and 
youngest son, who is a Christian, was for some time Clerk of one 
of the Judges of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes. Shoshee 
Chundra Dutt is the son of a brothor of Russomoy’s. He was never 
baptized. He was for many years Head Assistant in the Bengal 
Office and retired only last year on pension. He published many 
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years ago a volume of “ Essays " in which were included his contri- 
butipns to the Calcutta Review. He was a competitor for the 
prize for the best Essay o$ Caste, which was awarded to the 
Rev. Mr. Bower, Missionary in South India. Shoshee published 
his Essay in the form of a pamphlet. 4 ' 

When in May 1844, Sir John Kaye sent forth the first 
Number to the world, in the modest belief lf that the publication 
of even a few numbers containing truthful expositions of some 
of the principal questions affecting the interests of the people 
of British India, would not be utterly thrown away,” he Hms 
stated the object and laid down the policy of the undertaking; — 

The object of this work is simply to bring together such useful in- 
formation, and propagate such sound opinions, relating to Indian affairs, 
as will, it is hoped, conduce, in some small measure, directly or 
indirectly, to the amelioration of the condition of the people. Our first 
desire is to awaken interest ; to induce a thirst after information, 
then to supply that information ; and, finally, to teach the application 
of it to its most beneficial uses. The bane of this country is ignorance : 
Ignorance not in the dark recesses of native life — there it is compara- 
tively harmless ; but in high places, — among the ruling body— among 
the men to whom inscrutable Providence has submitted the destinies of 
India. We call upon all men to declare what they know. We desire 
to apply this work to the purposes of a vast Commission, in the records 
of which will bo found a greater mass of information — of inform- 
ation, which, at such an epoch as this, it is desirable above all tilings 
to disseminate widely among Englishmen — than in aay single work 

extant As the Review is the organ of no party ^ and the Editor 

perhaps the last of the many writers, meeting together in its catholic 
pages, whose own views are worthy to be don verted into a Prftcrusts- 
bed for the mutilation of other men’s expositions, complete harmony of 
^'opinion oh lesser points of faith, is clearly nob to be expected. In 
full reliance upon the character of our associates ; the soundness 
of their principles ; the purity of their intentions ; their ^earnest 
aspirations after the good of their fellows ; the general agreement of 
their opinions with our own ; we are anxious, that each should 
express himself without restraint, especially upon such questions, 
as necessarily involve the putting forth of novel suggestions for the 
reform of existing evils. It is possible tfiat different writers may 
work, by different roads, towards the same goal ; and that different 
schemes for the removal of existing abuse?, may be propounded in 
these pages, by different apostles of the same Reformation. We 
believe that this, so far from impairing the value of our work, will 
greatly extend the sphere of Its utility. We are confident of preserving 
a general harmony of opinion; and we are desirous of preserving 
nothing more. 

As one who was privileged to take part -in the work only during 
the later portion of the twenty years of this narrative, the present 
writer may, with becoming confidence, appeal to the Jndia alike of 
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the past and of* the preseut, to say whether that object has not 
been more fully realised, whether that poi^y has n£t been more 
completely carried out, than the projector dreamed* Springing 
out of the disasters, the mistakes ana the heroism of the Afghan 
period ; strengthened by the victories pf war arid of peace which 
have made the Marquis of DalhohsiVs name illustrious for ever ; re- 
flecting the lurid light ofthe Mutiny period which, in some sense a 
consequence of the blunders in Afghanistan, was the real beginning 
of British Indian history ; and watching the attempt of the 
Queen's Government to bring order out of the administrative chaos 
which prevailed till the death of Lord Elgin, the Calcutta Review 
closed the first twenty years of its history, after having been identi- 
fied, directly or indirectly, *with almost every great reform, and 
having proved the meeting-ground of truth-seeking officials and 
non-officials, Natives and Europeans, who sought the glory of the 
empire and the good of the people. 

GEORGE SMITH, i,t,d. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Vernacular Literature. 

Eithi-hasika—Rahasya ; or, Curiosities of History. Part I. By 
Ramdaau Sen. Stanhope JPress, Calcutta: 1281 B.S. 

H the pyramids looked down upon the valley of fife 

pj Nile when Greece and Italy, those cradles of European 

civilization, nursed only the tenants of the wilderness — India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur,'’ poetry and philosophy ; and the 
Indians were a race of heroes and philosophers. It is a pity that 
such a potent nation kept no regular account of the origin and 
growth of their civilizatiou, of their moral am) intellectual progress. 
Whatever documents they have, are but grievously mutilated 
records* impregnated with crude materials. Their early history, 
very like that of the Greeks, is a tis*ue of fables. But happily for 
the autiquary, these stories and fragments furnish, to a great 
extent, inexhaustible sources from which light aud harmony may 
be elicited. Long before our countrymen took any real part in 
unveiling thcface of India’s antiquity, oriental scholars of the West, 
began to examine these rolies, compare their several parts with one 
another and found conclusions thereon. The examples of those 
scholars, combined with the force of education that is steadily ’ 
grqwiug among us, have infused into the minds of many educated 
nati'vejof modem times the spirit of the autiqnaiy. Babu ltamdasa 
is one of these minds ; and his Eithihasika Hahasya is a specimen 
of "the noble and arduous attempts that are being made by our 
countrymen to reduce td intelligible form the huge mass of 

obscure Indian records. , 

The book contains 198 neafly punted pages; and almost every 
page shows research. Most of the essays contained m it art but 
reprints from the *Bangadursana. They are very ably handled 
and reflect groat credit on £he writer. To enquire, in detail, 
into the merits of the several theories, on which the essayist 
mainly rests his conclusions, would far exceed the limits prescribed 
'fo this notice. AH that wo can do here will he simply to glance 
in passion at the points on which we are incliued to break a lance 
with hing as also those which appear to us not to have received 
such careful and serious_atteution as they descive, 
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The most important element in the constitution of Indian 
society — an element which extends its influence through .all its 
ramifications — is the law of caste — a law that was born of simple 
necessity. Popular belief ascribes to it a religious character and 
looks at it with the reverenc'e due to a religious institution. The 
belief has, however, been assailed by the learned Colonel Sykes, 
who questions caste as a religious institution, being associated 
with the early history of the people of India. Balm Ramdasa 
observes, and we will presently see with what accuracy he does 
so, that.it was not till the Aryans were firmly established in Hin- 
dustan, that caste distinctions grew up ; that as they gradually 
moved onward on the road of social progress they began to separate 
themselves into classes, assigning to each class duties and 
Responsibilities peculiarly adapted to it. Presuming that the 
history of caste distinction in India will be an interesting study, we 1 
make no apology for briefly sketching it out below. Wp have 
long thought on the matter and have every reason to trust 
that the sketch which we append is a faithful one. 

Every one who has studied the early history of India with any 
degree of attention is aware of tiie nature and character of the 
political platform on which the tall, white Aryans stood, after 
having scaled the Hindukush and settled themselves on the 
bordeis of the Saytanadi’s. They were environed on all sides by 
the dark, goat-nosed hob-goblins, their enemies. The adjectives fa/Z 
white, lojHj-nosed , &c., which we find in the Vedas w^re applied to 
the invaders, and another set of descriptive terms, short, dark, 
goat-nosed, and raw-flesh -eating, always used in reference to the 
aboiigines of the country, bear an infallible testimony to 'the fact 
that the two nations had physical peculiarities of their own, and 
greatly differed from each other, The conquerors brought with them 
some Brahjnanas or Mantras by which they used to* propitiate 
their followers and neighbours, without whose help they could never 
have maintained their ground in the midst of their hostile adversa- 
ries. Owing to the sublime natmal scenes which surrounded 
then) and supplied rich food to their imagination, these Brah- 
manas greatly increased in number. The ignorance of the art of 
writing made it an unavoidable necessity that a class should be 
formed, whose principal business would h6 to learn by heart 
these verses and to repeat them as exhortations in times of 
need. Such a class did actually arise ; audit was denominated 
the Braflmanas or preservers of Mantras . 

Again, the savage tribes; failing to cope with the 
of the m w-comers, retired into neighbouring forests aud 
hills; theic not to rest in peace but to make plans for surprising 
the enemy unawares. History is full of parallell instances, 
and we need not cite them here. The Aryan settlers stood 
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' in constant alarm of the aborigines, whose* stealthy attacks are 
recorded in the works of our great poets. In more places than 
one w& come across expressions such as “the Rakslut'jas are 
scattering dead bodies over the sacA-ificial fire/ 1 “ the pisdehas 
are great nuisances, polluting the purity of sacrifice by their vile 
presence, interfering with the free workings of the laws of sacri- 
fice, ” &c,, expressions which unmistakably prove the wild and 
irregular mode of warfare that was carried on by the original 
inhabitants against their foreign invaders. To guard themselves 
against these attacks and to provide for the casualties to which they 
were exposed, the Aryans had some of them estranged frcfai othei? 
social obligations and reserved wholly for military occupations, 
offensive as well as defensive. 0 This reserved body of Aryans was 
denominated the Kshetriyas , so named because they protected t]^> 
.community against the inroads of the barbarians. 

Next, every one sees that in such a state of internal 
commotion no community could enjoy the sweets of com- 
mence? The community must feed itself. Accordingly the greater 
portion, if not all the rest, of the Aryan community resorted 
to agriculture. The very name, Veisya implies peop}e-cuUivators 9 
that a majority of the population belonged to the class of 
cultivates. 

Last in rank come the JSudras. This title was given to those of 
the original dwellers, who renouncing all hostile intentions against 
■ pasters, enlisted themselves in their service. 

The above^Iassification at once renders it clear that* the first 
two were nearly equally important classes in the old Aryan 
community. But according to the laws which strengthen and 
give life to society such an order of things could uever exist 
long. y Collision under such circumstances, is inevitable : and its < 
consequences must be either a compromise between the rival 
parties ^or complete subversion of the one. We believe we are 
v-iaot wrong in the opinion that in the particular case in point 
there really took place a collision between the Bmhmanas 
and the Kshetriyas, whieh ended in the triumph of neither 
party but in an amicable compromise, empowering the Brahmanas 
exclusively to take care of # religion and to minister to the 
spiritual want& of tJie people, without any share in the ad- 
ministration of the civil and military affairs of the community 
to which the Kshetriyas alone* were eligible The extermination 
of the Kslbetriyas by Parusardma , the conversion of Biswa 
M^ra,*aud the like are plain evidences confirming the opinion 
thM a sharp and protracted struggle continued between these 
tfro sections of the early ^ryan community, for a considerable 
number of years, till its v^puce was assuaged by a close amity. 

In consequence of the respect which men willingly pay to their 
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spiritual fathers the position of the Brahmans went on improving, 
till at last such considerable weights were added to the scale of 
their power that they were looked upon as the sole rulers of' men’s 
minds and moials, persons and property. It was in this state 
that Manu found the Brahmans ; and hence all his laws have 
an unqualified tendency to assert and uphold the ascendancy of this 
class of the twice-born. How vigorous soever was the action, 
the reaction was not less vigorous. Brahmanism, not as it is 
now understood, received a death blow from the hands of the 
Buddhists. Buddhism was nothing more than the voice of the 
people against the tyranny of the priesthood. The call of Bud- 
dha was promptly answered by the people ; and his religion 
extended throughout the length and breadth of India within a 
iT/k ^ellously short time. Of the first votaries of this religion a 
greater number were from the Sudras and Veisyas who were the 
most oppressed classes. Thus foiled through their own pride and 
arrogauce, in their’attempt to preserve themselves on the pinnacle 
of greatness to which they attained by any thing but honourable 
steps, the Brahmans began to weave the spells of idol- worship 
to be imposed 'iipon the people. 

This outline unfolds the main features of the law of caste as it 
exists in India. The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
growth of this caste system js quite in accordance with the laws 
which regulate caste, so to speak, in other countries The 
development* is natural. Issuing from the wopib iP ^i nect\j„ 
sity, from the important principle of division ot labour, it 
has gradually become heieditary. It is thi« heiedifary character 
which has barred the pi ogress of India’s civilization and made 
its society stationary. Within 4 these limits Babu Ramdasa and 
ourselves are at one. 

Without stopping to consider whether or not the fbur classes 
into which society was divided could mix with one another 
with freedom, we go at once to the essay on Kalidasa. In the 
October number of this Review we discussed at some length 
the question concerning the age of Kalidasa, and up to this 
time we have found no cause to dissent from what we then 
wrote. We ‘still maintain that Kalidasa flourished a little 
before 100 A.D. Additional arguments pour iq upon us, all 
tending towards the confirmation of this belief ; s and we shall 
take an opportunity of giving them publicity as ear.v as possible. 
Before we conclude this review we must humb'y jsubmit 
that after long reflection on the merits of Kalidass a<nd Shakes-* 
peare’s plays, we can not persuade ourselves to think with 
Babu Ram Dasa that the myriad- jKVO.dcd bard of Avon was 
next in rank to the brightest of f u )jrama 7 8 nine gems. We 
thoroughly appreciate the tenderness of expression and the 
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richness of creative fancy shown by the * celebrated author <>t 
Salcuntala when he describes the influences which Nature 
exercise on our minds ; but still we cannot think that ’they 
are on a par with the excellences &hich characterise the world- 
known plays of Macbeth and Hamlet. With all deference 
to such an authority as Goethe, we maintain that Shakespeare 
was a more successful anatomist of nature than the greatest 
dramatist of the East. Goethe the poet and Goethe the critic are 
two diffe^nt persons, and we wonder how such a mighty thinker 
discovered greater marks of genius in a poet who portrayed one face 
of nature only than in that blessed son of the Muses who has 
delineated so many different characters with equal success, and 
who produces indescribable effects upon his readers by a masterly 
admixture of comic and tragic humours. But there seems.^d 
be a secret sense of injustice in some poets when judging otners, 
and it is this which made Goethe prefer Kalidasa and Byrou 
Pope, \o Shakespeare. 

Tn*the next essay the question regarding the age of Bararuchi 
is very ingeniously discussed. Our author has made him a con- 
temporary of Kalidasa, who as Ife has shewn lived about 600 years 
after Christ. We do not dispute that they were contemporaneous ; 
nay we* cannot do that, because of the internal evidences, which, 
in matters like this, form our truest guide. The language of the 
t wo write rs bears so intimate a resemblance in its inflections 
arrangement, that we can, with consistency ascribe 
both to one? and the same period in the histoiy of the 
Sanskrit language. To us it seems that both Kalidasa and 
Bararuchi existed somewhat before 100 A.D. To the Bararuchi 
and Kalidasa of Harsavicram s reign we are inclined to deny 
the fuithorship of Prakritaprokash and of Sakufotala ; and we. 
feel'feure that even the most casual student of Sanskrit literature 
who devoted a few hours to the study of Bharavi and Subandhu y 
Acknowledged authors of Harsas times, would at once join our 
ranks, struck with the inconsiderate haste with which some have 
concluded that the authors of Sakuntala and Prakritaprokash 
belonged to the same period with the latter ; so dissimilar was 
the Sanskrit of the first pair^o that of the second. »By a different 
line of aiguroent Goldstucker has come to nearly the same conclu- 
sion. He ma/intains, ahd Professor Lethbridge seems to follow him 
here, that f/araruchi was a fnost distinguished grammarian who 
flourisihed(a very little before Patanjali and was in all probability 
his toachef. According to Acharya Oobardhon , the celebrated 
author of Oobardhon Saptasati , otherwise called Arya Saptasati , 
Bararuchi lived in the sam^ijage with Panini. The Bhoja-champa 
which Babu Ramdasa ^^eves to have been the production of 
Bararuchi’s pen, appears to us to possess no better pretensions, 
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tban the V idyamndrh to be ranked among the works of Bara- 
ruchi It was to all appearauce composed by some parasite priest 
in the king’s court. / 

Towards the conclusion of this essay our author has committed 

a grotesque mistake in translation. The Sanskrit text “ 

was rendered into 

v ” The correct form would be “ 

Moreover, some of our author's Stations 

have been so ruthlessly disfigured by the printer’s devils that m 
the absence of other books of reference, they would have ever re- 
mained stumbling blocks to the reader. 1 

^vJVext follow the essays on Sriharsha and Ilemachandva. 
Regarding these, it is sufficient to say that the latter presents 
nothing worth notice and the former is so thickly studded with 
errors that to mend them would be no easier a task than to c wnte 
out a new history of Sriharsha. Those who wish to test • the 
soundness of Babu Ramdasa’s observations on this literary character 
will do well to, read an article on Sriharsha , published in the 
last two issues of the 'Bangadarsana. 

There are five more essays equally interesting with thdse we 
have already noticed. They have all the mints of the latter 
without any of their faults. We would have much to say f on one 
of them, we mean that relating to the Vedas, but we h^j; „ 

exceeded oVir space. We cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out noticing the statement that Sanskrit dramas were very little 
known to the people of Bengal. If we ^ook at facts that stp-re us 
in the face, we wonder how Babu* Ramdasa could make such an 
assertion. Kaviraj Biswanath, the celebrated author of Sahfiya- 
darpan, a treatise on rhetoric, illustrated his own prinaiples by 
exuberent qubtations from Sakuntala and other dramatic wq,rk&— 
a circumstance which testifies to the existence of these books in hi& 
own days and in his own country, Bengal. Again, there are two 
Bengal editions of Sakuntala , U ttaracharita and other plays, very, 
popularly known under the names of Devanagiri and Oowriya . 
How far the two editions harmonise with one another, may be 
very well understood by a comparison of the tvv^o editions of 
Sakuntala by Panditas Iswara Chundra V*idyasaga\a and Prfima 
Uhand Tarkabagisa. Chezv’s book iS a Bengal edition. We can 
not conceive how a people could bring out new eqitions of 
works without any long and close intimacy with tl^em.\ Fqf 
further particulars we recommend the reader to Williams's preface 
to Sakuntala. 

In conclusion, wo would not have oii)f u jinute criticisrn imputed 
to malicious motives Though we disagree with the author in 
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many points, still vve are not blind to the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the book before us. Jn fact, we think highly of the 
work and hope to see the second part .of it published ere long. 


Arya-Darsan : A monthly Magazine. Edited by Babu Jogendro 
Nath Baudopadhya Vidyabimsan, MA. New Bharat Press: 
1281 BS. 

W E have heard a phrenologist say that he can only tell 
of a child by observing its organs what it may possibly 
become, that it may live to be an idiot, an extraordinary character, 
&c. ; he <;an not give us any positive assurances — he can not 
say it must be an, idiot or otherwise. With the same amount, 
of 'diffidence we say of the new-born Aryadarsan thaO"it 
may, in the long run, turn out to be an excellent journal. 
The Aryadarsan is ushered into the world with flourishes of 
ti umpets and the cause of the universal joy with which men 

welcome it is evident on the surface. Bengal has no good 

Magazines and, therefore, it warmly receives any Maga- 

zine which promises to be an improvement on those al- 
ready published. We are promised in this journal matters 

of literary, scientific, metapbysicial and philological interest, 
besides researches and articles on music. We are sorry the 
proio^^s have excluded politics from the list; the more so 
at" 1 ~respnt there exists no political review among the 
Bengalis. 

We are oofc now in a position to notice in detail all the articles 
that h ive appeared in the last two numbers of the Aryadai sati 9 
because many of them are yet unfinished. Suffice it to say that 
they all interest us more or less. The article on “ Kabya, 
Kaln, and Kabitya ” is by far the best, and is alcvie sufficient 
to establish the reputation of the journal. Though we are not 
'prepared to admit the truth of many of (he propositions enun- 
ciated in it, though wc are inclined to consider them in no better 
tight than mere aberrations of excessive thought; still we are 
charmed by the elegance and order which the ai tide displays. An- 
other article, though not so good as that just mentioned deserves 
also a separa'e notice, a on account of its matter, it relates to 
the responsibilities and obligations that hind or ought to bind the 
units of tl^diudu family. The writer gives, by way of preamble, 
a defiqitio 1 of the word family , in opposition to its current 
irJau ; ogs.„He is very unwilling to make family reduce itself to wife 
and children only; or to extend it, like the patriarchal family of 
aucient times, to the paf^f-h, his children, his collateral relations 
arid his servants. Acco to his understanding of the term we 
can include in our family those only whom we are bound by the laws 
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■ fiat regu. ate social ethics to mail. tain. Of all those who comar 
’>mler this category he mentions servants , to the ex/ilusioa 
ut collateral relatives ; but \fith what propriety he does so tfe leave 
it entirely with our readers to determine. In another place the 
writer has inferred from the law by which a Hindu brother 
has prior rights over the estate of his deceased brother who used 
to live in common with him, in preference to the dead brothers* 
widow's claims to her late husband's property, that our legis- 
lators in enacting this law, were under some bias !n favour 
of joint family. We believe on the other hand that the legis- 
lators in so enacting were guided by a right principle of law. 
Let it not be understood that w^ are wanting in f sympathy 
4pr the widow ; we clearly recognize and strongly uphold 

her- claims to maintenance and maintenance only as long as 
the state of things continue un-altered in native society. < 

Our views in respect of this part of the law of inheritance 

are decidedly against the joint system. We know that this 

system has many advantages of its own, but its disadvantages 
are far greater. It sets a very,higk premium on indolence, and 
over and above this it does away with the most valuable 
possession of man— his power of thinking and acting freely. 
Further on, the writer is very hard upon the law because of its 
enforcing parents to discharge proper duties to their children, 
without making any provisions on behalf of the forme* ease 
the latter, prove refractory. But if we once stop toje ,etgh m 
even balance the relations which subsist between a father and a 
son, we shall see that the legislators acted here in th^ truest spirit 
of justice possible. Law cannot call upon a man to be grateful 
for the benefits received ; but it lias every right to guard him, by 
sanctions, against committing acts that might injure .others' 
privileges, Qr endanger their lives, or affect their social position. 

No sooner is a child born than its father at once takes upon / 
his shoulders the legal obligations to take care of its life arid’ 
give it a suitable education that may ensure for it a happy future ; 
and all that the son has to return for all' this care and education is 
gratitude whiyh it is beyond the province of jurisprudence to enforce. 

After all that we have said it is hardly necessary for us to add that 
wo have been pleased with the journal. Wf wish itWery success, 
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Men v'hom India has Known : Biographies of Emirtent Indian 
Characters . By J. Higginbotham. Second Edition. Madras: 
Higginbotham and Co. 1874. ** 

T HE Second Edition of this useffei little work will be hd$[ed 
vvith pleasure by all btudenh of Indian history and by all 
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1 — Les Migrations des Peuples et particulierement ceVe dp* 
TouYaniens. Par Ch. E. do Ujfalvy de Mezo-kbvesd : 1 or 
1873. 

2. — ta Religion primitive des I ndo- Europeans. Par Eugene 
* Wotard : Paris, 1864. 

3. — Ariana Antigua . A Descriptive account of the Antiquities 
and, Coins of Afghanistan. By 11. H. Wilspu, M.A., F.K.S : 
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4. — Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History , applied to 
Language and Religion . By Christian Charles Josias Bunsen. 
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T HE ravi\)f whom it is proposed to give a brief sketch in tlii ^ 
papgr belonged to a period of remote antiquity, far away 
fiom the range of authentic history. Its very existence has to he 
. proved by a process oi # regular ^induction, and much that can be 
said of ii is purely conjectural, dark, hazy, faint, anti indistinct. 
Ile.nce ^ if? most likely that the cloud of doubt and uncertainty 
which hangs over the subject, will, to a great extent, east its shadow 
•on these pages. Where materials for judgment are so imperfect, 
it is but natural that conclusions drawn from them must be more 
or less dubious. The subject, however, is of engrossing interest, 
concerning, as it does, the eaily history of the most progressive 
branch of the human race ; and in connexion # with it even a 
rtfsurad of the more important theories and conjectures which 
have recently got intu # currency will not he without its use. 

The researches of comparative anatomists, of comparative philo- 
*fogi^is, avPof comparative mythologists during the present century, 
4fave ^effected a complete revolution in the treatment and classifi- 
fca£ifih*of- the human race. The claims of all the old patriarchs 
* have bedlftet aside ; and even the terminology, which used to be 
employed in treating of the subject, has been all but entirely 
rejected. This revolution is particularly remarkable with 
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reference to the origin of the leading races of Europe, and of some 
of the nations of Asia. The Greeks, the Romans, tlie Teutons, 
the Celts, the Wallachians and the Icelanders, who differ so widely 
from each other In those respects which constitute distinctive 
ethnic peculiarities, are all now believed to be the issues of the 
same primitive stock from which have descended the Ostiaks of 
Circassia, the Iranians of Persia, the Pathans of the Hindu Kush, 
and the Brahmauic tribes of India. However startling the state- 
ment may appear to persons who have not studied the subject, the 
fact is believed by those who have studied it, to be as incontro- 
vertible as that two and two make four; and justly has Profes. 
Max Muller observed that “ there is not an English jury nowa- 
days, which, after examining the hoary documents of language, 
^vould reject the claim of a common descent and a legitimate 
relaVouship between Hindu Greek, and Teuton.” 

The first idea of a common origin of these races is due to Dr. 
Pritchard ; who, after examining the characters of a number of 
skulls of various races and tubes, came to the conclusion, flint 
the Circassians represented the stem, from which had branched oft 
most of the nations of Europe and some of Asia. The number 
of skulls he had to examine were necessarily few and insufficient, 
and the conclusions which he and his disciples arrived at, though 
generally received as probable, failed to command implfcit and 
universal belief. 

Next came the philologists, witli Francis Bopp at their Jiand ; 
and after n tedious and protracted study of the morphology ami* 
gramnnu of the languages spoken by the different races concerned, 
came to the opinion that they were closely related to each 
other. To follow and unweave the intricate process of ratiocination 
In which this conclusion was arrived at would require more time 
and space than we can afford within the small compass of this 
essay. Nor need the attempt be made. Philology now ranks with 
the foremost of sciences, and it is, therefore, not at all necessary to 
tire the patience of the reader by entering into a comparison of a 
long string of woids to prove the fact. The names of Grimm and 
Lapp, of William von Humboldt and Max Mtiller, are amply 
sufficient to convince liim that the investigation made has been 
thorough and searching, and that the deducti »n is the legitimate 
consequence of the facts brought to light. It m^y st’Jl be not with- 
out interest to point out the principle which has been followed in 
woi king out the discovery. Those who are familiar with^he French* 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian languages, know well how qUselv 
related they are to each other. It is also well known tluLHivrs 
relatn nslnp is not one of descent, but of fraternity. T l ;e French 
is not defended from the Italian, nor the Spanish from the French, 
nor the Portuguese from the Spanish language ; but they all are 
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pi ori need by a process of gradual decay and regeneration of the 
Latir^ tongue. Now, the philologists have discovered that the Greek, 
the Li&in, and the Teutonic languages are related to die Sanskrit 
and the ancient Persiau exactly iu The same way as the aforesaid 
Eufopean languages are related to each other ; or, in other words, 
they are sisters, all descended from a common stock. This relation- 
ship is not at first sight well apparent. Letters are liable to 
1 change in process of time, and under altered physical conditions 
anjj other causes affecting the human voice. There is also a spirit 
of economy constantly exerting to pare and clip hard-sounding words 
and render them scTft and easy of pronunciation ; and to join 
different words, and wear them down into handy little compounds. 
These changes, however, takl5 place under strict natural laws com- 
mon ail over the world ; and the philologists, having discover* • 
them, are in a position to demonstrate, step by step, flic various 
changes which languages have undergone from the cailiest times 
to oui day. 

it may be asked, why should letters change ? — and it 
may not be easy to answer the questiou, except in a round- 
about way which the reader inAy not care fo follow. But tlun 
they do change, none will for a moment deny. Take* the lcttei 
v*It Is well known that it hardens in some* mouths into />, and 
softens in others into w or u. When the renowned dame Sarah 
Gamp talks of the “ wale of tears ” none doubts that she means 
the vjflo of tears. In the same way when my Lord Dundreary 
<f theeth a dice thowpent thwimming on the thea,'* r few have 
any difticuUy in making out that he talks of the sea-serpent 
swimming on the sea ; b # ut the general reader would scarcely be 
• disposed to believe that he (U'S tliis according to a natural 
law by which s and th aic interchangeable. Let him, however* 
take the* medieval hath changed into has in our day, and he will 
.it**on^c admit that my Lord Dundreary is, as befits bis censer 
■\atism, using the th in the place of s, though he may not he aware 
of it. The aspiration of the initial a and the softening ol the 
initial //, so characteristic of the Cockney, are familiar to English- 
men ; so are peculiarities of the Irish and broad Scotch pro- 
nunciation ; though very few persons take them to be the result 
of natural laws. Yyjt, if they Ik written down phonetically they will 
produce quite new languages. The philologists take note of these 
^■hanges, ami, deducing mles ihcrefrom, apply them iu solving ques- 
lioij legaixling little-known and unknown tongues. The success 
this process of induction and analogy has been earned 
out is wallet ful, and words apparently the most dissimilar have 
‘ been, by it, demonstrated to ho the same. The most remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the identity of the familiar English 
domestic pet leim Nelly with the Whc Saiaqii. No two wouD 
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could be more unlike dach other, and there is not a single letter 
common to both ; yet, construed by the rules of philological 
science, they have been demonstrated to be unmistakeajiy the 
same. The credit of this demonstration is due to Professor Max 
Muller, and lie has worked out the problem in a manner .that 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Every educated Englishman knows well that Nelly is but a 
corruption, or transposition, of the syllables of Ellen, and that Ellen 
is a corruption of Helen. Now, the hard aspiration \/ the sis a 
common occurrence, and there are many examples of the initials of 
the Sanskrit changing into h in Greek ; the liquid r also frequent^ 
melts into l, and there are several Sanskrit words which are written 
indifferently with either v or l* Take for instance the* Sanskrit 
^yord urmi changed in Greek into ; Sanskrit rah , Greek *>**>* ; 
Sanskrit rik, Greek \(nru\ Accept these changes and ydu have 
Sarama changed into Halama. Omit the final a as the feminine affix 
in Sanskrit not required in Greek, and alter m into w, a change also 
very frequent in Greek, + and you have Halan. Now comes the vowel 
a ; and with reference to it l have to observe that words which in 
Sanskrit have a, often take in Greek and Latin e or i or 0 ; thus 
Sanskrit das cull is Greek Latin decern ; Sanskrit Greek 
^ x / // > V S » Latin plenus ; Sanskrit ejagana, Greek 7 C 7 Sanskrit 
f jnanas\ Gieek /ucvoi, Latin minus, &c.; and if we apply this rule to 
Hal an it becomes Helen, and Sarama the type of Nelly. 

However ingenious, this is doubtless a very intricate process. 
But the philologists have not to resort to it often. In many cases 
the compaiisons are easier and simpler ; and yet it should he 
carefully borne in mind that there must be in the vast majority of 
instances some change or alteration explaihable only by the laws of 
philology, for we may rest assured that in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, when we find a word exactly alike in Gtfeek and San- 
skrit, it is no ( f the same word. This is easily accounted for; the 
giowth of language, like that of plants or animals, must be influenced 
by climatic and other can es; and it is impossible, therefore, that the 
insult of such growth in two such widely different climates as those 
of Greece and India should be the same. The laws which regulate 
the growth of language, or in other words, of phonetic decay and 
dialectic regeneration are well known* ; and with their aid it is 

* We have a parallel casein Ihiglish fxuitnv, vckw , J7/J0V, (pit 771% &c.. As 
in which Mary becomes Mollj , the a final but not an achusalivc^aHe- 
r changing into l. mark it also changes into** 1 ?* 

t Thus thorn of the Sanskrit accuRa- Greek; thus Sanskrit 
tive in ftiock masculine and feminine Greek »Vf/»o v y Sansfc pa dam 

vocalic stems, with the solitary cx- Greek, irnr^v % Sauakut dhain, Greek 
ception M those ending in tv, always Qm r , t Otu'nv. 
become* *. 7 f'Mitym m. rvitnr. 
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easy to demonstrate the similitude between the Greek and the 
Sanskiit languages. 

Noi^ire these similitudes the results of accidental Cv. incidences 
“ The terms for God, for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, 
for clog and cow, for heart and tears,, for axe and tree/’ are so inti- 
mately associated with our domestic existence — we learn them so 
early in our infancy — and retain them in mind with such 
Earnest attachment, we regard them with such intense interest 
as household words, that it would be preposterous to suppose 
thafl- any nation would change them for the sake of a change, 
or for any reason whatever ; and their identity in so many different 
languages, living and thriving under widely different social, moral, 
and phytftcal conditions, cannot reasonably be accepted as the 
result of an accident. The fact points to the languages in which 
they oedur being descended from one common parent. In the case 
of the Romance languages we have the Latin as the parent ; but 
as regards the Asiatic and European languages, in which this 
relationship exists, there is no language extant to which we can 
leadily appeal, and yet from analogy the existence of such a 
language at one time or othsr in the history of man must be 
admitted. 

And* if we admit a primitive language As the parent of the 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages on the one hand, and 
of the Sanskrit, the Zend, and the Ostiak on the other, we must 
also admit that the different peoples who speak those languages are 
related to eaol\ other by blood, and descended from if common 
stock. A language could not spread over so vast a tract as the 
best portion of Europe and a good part of Asia, without the 
nation* which spoke it sproadingdikewise. The Hindus here can 
learn English and French indiffeicntly at best, but still they can 
and- people tn Europe have learnt to read and write in many 
foreign languages ; but neither the Hindus nor Eumpeans have 
accepted a foreign language for a vernacular. There is no 
instance in history in which one nation has voluntarily accepted 
the language of another. iu lieu of its own; nor is a process 
known by which a language can be acclimatised. The Negroes 
in the Southern States of N >ith America, doubtless, speak 
the English language as their vernacular ; but it implies the 
existence among them # of a dominant race of Englishmen, and 
their isolation from their parent stock; and even then their English 
j*?as different from that of their masters, as the modern English 
isp^rcun that of the time of King John. Associated with their 
parofr? Stock in South Africa, the Caffres, notwithstanding their 
mixing fr&?fy with Europeans, have not exchanged their vernacular 
for one from Europe ; and even the remnant of the miserable race 
of humanity which once peopled Australia, have not accepted the 
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English in lieu of their own imperfect medium of speech.* The 
hypothesis, therefore, must at once be conceded that there \yas not 
only a primitive language from which Iudo-European languages 
have descended, but also a primitive race which spread that 
language over different parts of the earth. 4 

To turn now to the comparative mythologists. Their researches 
show that the \arious tales and stories uf gods and demons, which 
governed the intellect of the ancient Greeks, Romans, ancf 
Teutons, have their counterparts in the mythology of tin. Hindus ; 
and that in many instances even the very names of their god > 'and 
demons arc common to all of them. The ethereal expanse over 
our heads, which first inspired man with a sense of a God above, 
> % reccived in the earliest Veda the name of Varuna ; and by au 
easy transition it also became the name of the One God, the Maker 
and Supreme Governor of all things. We have the counterpart of 
thii-j Hindu Varuna in the Ourauus of the Greek Mythology ; and 
even as Ouranus was deposed by Zeus in Greece so was varuna 
by Dyaus in the Vedic legend, and relegated to a subordinate 
position as the regent of the watois. 

The Eastern sky at early dawn is the most charming object in 
nature, and many an allegory lias been elaborated in connexion 
with it. The dawn is os resplendent in the clear bluohsk^' of 
Greece as it is in India, and it need excite no wonder that 
theie should he myths formed about it in both countries; but that 
all the niyths so formed should be alike, and their principaPfigures 
should have the same names, imply a community Of origin of the 
myths which cannot easily be denied. The heroine of the stories 
must be ihe dawn, aptly represented a,s a charming maiden, and 
her names in the Rig Veda art Arjuni, Brisaya, Dahana, Ushas, 
c Sarama, and Saranyu, and all these names re-appear among the 
Greeks as Argyrouis, Briscis, Daphne, Eos, Helen, and Evnys. 
In the Veda, Panis, a wicked monster, is said to have tempted 
Sarama to be unfaithful to Indra. Among the Greeks Paris 
tempted Helen, whencv arose the myth which inspired the blind 
old bard of Scio’s isle with the tale of Troy. f A no less immortal 
bard in India sang of the same tale in his renowned Ramayana. 
One of the gteat exploits of Indra, was the destruction of the ser- 
pent-shaped Vritra who had stolen the rain-producing clouds 
of heaven : and the Greeks sang of the'* mighty deed of -then 

* The language of the Gypsies too interesting, but it stilhrcmaiiu% to 
offers a remarkable instance of the proved that the chest, casketa^je^K 
vitality of a mother tongue under the and pateras he lias found 
mohi trymg circumstances. cally the same with wUidi old Piumi 

t We mu it beg Dr. Scbloimann’s was trying to scale the walls of Tiny 
pardon f«n still maintaining the at the time of their fall, and tlut the 
mythical eharubt of thr* singe of lernains of walls he has seen leallv 
Tioy. Du dir- f j\ .riu» me highly belonged to Tioy. 
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Apollo in piercing to death wilu his lance* the demon Python. 
The demon re-appears as the Sphinx in the story of CEdipus, as the 
dragorwin the story of Perseus, as the Zohak in the mythology 
of Persia, and in a number of other irtyths Indian and Kuropeau. 
Even^the name of Vritra is not lost m Greece, for wc have it 
in Ortheros, who guards the gates of 'Hades a tended by Cerberus, 
the Vedic Sarvara. Mann, the father of mankind and the first- 
V&rn of Prajapati, re-appears in the Kretan legends as Minos son 
of Zeus. A host of other instances may be easily cited ; but as it is 
not vqy object now to discourse on comparative mythology, I mii^t 
pass them by. Thosg adduced will give a fair idea of the kind 
of similitude which the myths of ancient Europe and India bear 
to each other. # 

It is no doubt true that stories may be easily borrowed from 
one nation by another ; and, ipso facto , their similitude docs not 
•yield any data for ethnic deductions. Modern novels afford the 
most conclusive proof that such borrowing goes on, acknowledged 
oi^ynacknowledged, to an enormous extent without any necessary 
race amalgamations ; and the Persian, Arabic, and European ver- 
sions of the Pancha Tantra show # that the same tiling happened 
likewise in former times. But there is no analogy between the 
mytjis .under notice and tlie Fables of Pilpay or the modern 
novels The latter are avowed fictions, whereas the former pre- 
serve the ancient traditions of the people and the recollections 
of theii; forefathers and their gods, and are intimately associated 
with all that is. sacred and holy in the annals of tlie raeg. They 
are cherished with all the enthusiasm of devotion which the halo 
of antiquity Can claim for the past glories of a nation, and which 
anxiety for the welfare of «the present time, and for the piospects 
■of a future life can influence the action of mankind. They 
are ingrained. with the intellectual existence of the different races * 
concerned, and cannot be foreign to them. 

Admitting, then, on the evidence of anatomy, philology and 
mythology that there was in former times a primitive mce of men, 
fiom which have descended the several nations who speak the Indo- 
European languages; the • questions arise, who wcie the men? — 
anti where did they live ? 

To frame our replies to these queries we have ohly traditions 
for our guide. * 

Th‘e Greeks point towards tlje east for the abode of their gods, 
at*d so do the Romans ; and this would suggest the idea that 
they lAmo to Europe from the east, for the nations of antiquity 
behtio*bthemselves to be the descendants of their gods, and conse- 
quently ib*Hmy fairly be taken for granted that the country of 
their gods was likewise tlie country of their original ancestors. The 
east here referred to, however, did not, as far as avg know at present. 
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extend beyond Mount Olympus, or Asia Minor, which could not 
have been the original seat of the race in questiou, because the 
Parsis, who are likewise tin* descendants of the same race, point to 
the east, and that takes us faV away from Asia Minor. The inference, 
therefore, is that, travelling from the east of Persia, the colony 
which peopled Greece halted for some time in Asia Minor, and that 
Geeek tradition stops short at that place, and has lost all remem- 
brance of countries to the east of it. To the east of Persia we ha*« 
Central Asia and Afghanistan ; but the Hindus, when dwelling in 
the valley of the Five Waters, poiuted to the north as their heaven. 
This could not be said of Afghanistan, which was to their • ^st. 
Now if we draw a line to the north from tire Panjab, it will run 
over the Kailas range ; and a line, from it towards Persia will 
cross over that tract of Central Asia which generally appears 
in modern maps under the name of Independent Tart ary. It 
comprises a series of plateaux, or elevated plains, watered by ■ 
the Amu Dariya and the Murghab, and bounded by the {Caspian 
Sea on the west, the Hindu Kush on the south, the Kailas rayge 
on the east, and the Kizelkum, and other sandy deserts on the 
north. The principal countries t of the present day are mostly 
Turanian or Turkoman, including the large towns along the line 
of Halkh, Samarkand, Mishid, and Herat. In ancient tiines it 
comprised Scythia, or the country of the Sakas, on the east, that 
of the Mesngeta? in the north, and Sogdiana, Angaria, Aspasiakse, 
Thomani, Kanthi, Hyrcania, Parthia, Marghiaua and others in 
the middle, west, and south. A portion of this tract must, therefore, 
be accepted as the officina gentium whence issued foith, in the 
dawn of history, swarms of men whose descendants now constitute 
the most civilised nations of the earth. < 

The tract above defined is veYy large ; and to point to a portion 
of it is to leave matters quite undecided. I must, therefore, try to 
trace the locale by first ascertaining the name of the people' under 
notice. This name is to be sought for in the scriptures of the Par- 
sis, and of the Hindus. The oldest Veda dates, according to the 
most moderate calcukilion, from fourteen to sixteen hundred years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, and some of the 
most ancient hymns are considerably older. The Hindus reckon 
their age by millions of years. The ag of the Zendavesta is 
quite as uncertain. Zoroaster, the author of 4hat work, according 
to ancient writers, lived at a remote peliod of antiquity. 'Pliny 
compares him with Moses, and makes him a predecessor of MoscsLy 
many thousand years (Hist. Nat. XXX. 2). Aristotle and I^xoaus 
place him 6,000 years before Plato. A Babylonian histori^ftiJDero- 
seus by name, describes him as a King of Babylon wha^eigned over 
two thousand years before Christ. Xanthos of Lydia (470 B.C) the 
earliest Grecian writer who has noticed him, believes that he flourished 
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600 years before the Trojan wai. These dates are, it is true, 
all open to question ; but, Dr. Martin Haug, who notices these 
referenda, and whose researches into Zend literature a ; 1 history 
have been the most thorough and exhaustive of any, is of opinion 
that " under no circumstances can we assign to Zoroaster a later date 
than 1000, and he is “ even ndt disinclined to place his era 

much earlier, and make him a contemporary of Moses.” Auy how 
tfce Rigveda Sanhitd and the Zendavesta are the only works extant 
that can carry us as far back towards our early ancestors as we can 
possibly expect, and their testimony in this respect must be 
accepted as conclusive. It is true that in manjr respects the 
statements of those * works are improbable, or questionable ; but 
there is net reason to doubt thg,t the names of places, persons, and 
things, preserved in them are genuine relics of their ancient no- 
menclature. Now, both these records arc at one in calling the 
ancestors of their respective authors by the samo name. The 
Vedic Hindus called themselves A'ryus, and the tract in which 
tiny # settlcd themselves in India has the distinctive name of 
A'rycidcsa. The counterpart of the last word occurs in the Ya<;na 
as Airyadagya ; and in the Vendidad Sade the word Arieno-vaijo 
stands for the home of the ancestors of Zoroaster. The A'rya-dcsa, 
or JL 'ryd-vartta of Mauu is bounded on thq north by the Ilimi- 
Jaya, and on the south by the Vindhyan chain, leaving the west 
undefined ; and in his time and for a long period after it, it is 
well-known the Hindus occupied a great portion of Afghanistan, 
and so among -them the name A'rya most probably extended as 
far as that country. 

The word* is derived from a root implying ploughing ; and 
it is to be thence inferred that the agriculturists, who wore 
’doubtless the most advanced ill civilisation of the race, adopted 
it as their tribal designation, and others subsequently followed • 
their example, and the term became the name of the entire race ; 
and as«such it was interpreted to mean ‘ honorable ' or * noble and 
the nations and- tribes who assumed it as their race name, prided 
themselves upon their being the uobies among men. In the Rig Veda 
the word occurs nine times; and always to indicate the Era hman ie 
tribes in contradistinction to the A n&rya , or the ignoble, race which 
surrounded them. Darius (jails himself, in one of • his cuneiform 
inscriptions, ‘‘an Aryan and ef Aryan descent 1 ' ; and in the Behis- 
tun ’ inscription AhunAuazda, the great God of the Zoroastriaus\ 
n*atylcd “the God of the Aryans/' The Sassauian kiugs called 
thgpi.^flvcs the kings of “ Aryan and Unaryan Races,” and the whole 
of has for a long time borne the name of Iran. The 

Greek wn^»s of old also frequently employed the term Aiyan 
as a tiibai designation. In Herodotus the Modes are desciibcd as 
a tribe of the /lric , who usided somcwheic about the neigh- 

11 L 
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bourhood oi modern Herat, a name which is generally believed 
to be derived from that of the forefathers of the Mcdes. Passing 
from the original home of the Aryans, the word occurs to the 'north- 
west of Persia in Armenia and Albania ; — to the north of Persia 
on the Caucases as Iron, the native name of the Ostiaks, the, Cir- 
cassian race of Pritchard ; and 'on the bank of the Vistula as the 
name of a German tribe. The trail is still apparent in Hellenes 
as a corruption of Aryan ; but further west we miss it until \v**\ 
reach the westernmost limit of the Ayran migration. To such 
of my readers as hail from Eriu Mavourneeu it will not be a 
small surprise that the name of their dearly loved native coui-M-y 
is the same as that which the ancestors of the Hindus assigned to 
their own country. Ireland is no oth^r than an English version of 
Jtlie India A'ryadesa or A'ryaland . The old word in Ireland >vas 
even or Kevin, in the genetive ereun or hereun , whence Erin and 
Hibern or Uibernicos. Thus the word A'rya in some form or 
other appears to have been the name of the race. And if thp tribal 
name may be associated with the original home of the race, seei;.^ 
that such was the case almost invariably in ancient times, that 
home must have been situated along the Hindu Kush, or the tract 
to the south of a linp extending from Herat to Balkh and the 
western slopes of the ^elurtag and M us tag, near the sources of/he 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, where Greek writers tiace the site of 
ancient Aria. 

George Rawlinson, in one of his essays on Herodotus, admits 
that “the great migration of the Aryan race westward from beyond 
the Indus, simultaneous probably with the movement of a 
kindled people, the progenitors of the modern Hindus, eastward 
and southward to the Ganges and the Viudhya mountain range, is an 
event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt ; remote 
•though it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of inter- 
vening centuries. Where two entirely distinct lines of national 
tradition converge to a siugle point, and that convergence is exactly 
hat philological research, in the absence of tradition, would have 
indicated, it seems impossible to suppose either coincidence or 
collusion among the witnesses.”* But he is of opinion, 
“in the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded 
as the most ^probable centre from < which the Indo-European 
nations spread. ,; + This hypothesis is, however, in direct conflict 
with the Parsi and the Iiiudu traditions dbove noticed, and is 
opposed to the opinion of men like' Max Muller, Martin Ilapg, 
Wilson, and others who have devoted special attention i^ojlie 
subject, and whose authority carries the greatest weight. » + 

It should be remarked here that the Aria , or a>*$ient home 
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of the Aryans as noticed above, is distinct from the Ariana of 
Strabo and other later Greek writers, which comprised the whole 
of Afghanistan and Beluchistan, being bounded on the north 
by the Hindu Kush ; on the south by *the sea from tho mouths 
of the Indus to the Persian Gulf ; pn the east by the Indus ; and 
on the west by Persia. This tract comprised the ancient Gedrosia, 
Drangiana, Arachosin, Karmania, and a portion of Parthia. Its 
ifame is due most probably to the early extension of the Aryans 
to Afghanistan, but it was not the locale of their original dwel- 
ling. ''This fact has not always been borne in mind by some 
authors, and many gross mistakes have been the consequence. 

The time when the Aryans confined themselves to the country 
north of the Hindu Kush must date considerably over five thou- 
sand years’ from our day. That at that time their habits, man- 
ners, customs and religion were of a very primitive type, must 
be obvious. It would seem from references in the Zendavesta 
that tlfhir community was divided into three castes or tribes, of 
wTiTck one lived by hunting, another by tending flocks of cattle, 
and the third by agriculture. In an early state of existence this 
three-fold division is the most* probable. It implies a settled 
state of society considerably ahead of the primitive life of the 
occupiers of the lake habitations of Switzerland, but much behind 
that of the period Which produced the caste-system of the Egypt- 
ians or the Hindus. To translate tlie language of M. Flotard, “ the 
life of the hunter was hard, rude and more or less violent ; that of 
the shepherd .fnactive, slothful and nomadic ; that of ttaragricul- 
turist stable, normal and regular. The hunter and the shepherd 
wore under tne necessity of moving about in quest of game or fresh 
b pasturage, and easily moveable dwellings or tents were best suited 
to their requirements ; the agiiculturist remained attached to his § 
field, huilt^olfdand fixed houses, and cultivated in his mind a pro- 
found sentiment of respect for religion and morality. • The family 
and the tribe were the most dear to the nomads ; but the nation, the 
people, the country and the city claimed the greatest consideration 
from the agriculturists/' The arts of civilised life had so far been 
cultivated that the people could prepare fabrics of some kind or 
other from the wool of their flocks, and manufacture pottery and 
arms to some extent. Gold’oud golden ornaments are frequently 
mentioned both in tlie J/edas and the Zendavesta, and these were 
probably - not unknown in the primitive homes of the Aryans. 
Cftpp^and iron too were known and used; the latter probably 
but* sparingly, as it could not then be worked to any extent; but 
that ft foas^ known at a very early period 'is certain, for the 
Hellenic ra&es did carry a knowledge of it from Aria, as the name 
of the metal is the same in the Greek and the Sanskrit languages. 

Furs, skins and woollen fabrics constituted t|ie only materials! 
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for clothing ; and the three castes, it is to be presumed, dressed very 
much alike, the nature of the climate they lived in having been 
opposed to a life of nudity. It may be fairly presumed tji&t they 
were more profusely clothed than the gym nosophists of old, and 
the bulk of the Hindus in subsequent times. 

In their food the three tribes necessarily differed widely, the hun- 
ters depending mainly on flesh meat, the shepherds and the agri- 
culturists on the produce of the fields, supplemented by milk, with 
an occasional allowance of meat ; for it must be l ^rne in mind 
that many persons must have united in themselves the 'Vmble 
profession of the shepherd and the agriculturist, and the proth;°e 
of their flocks contributed to their living both on milk and flesh 
meat. Fermented drinks were also .well-kuown and partaken of, 
more largely by the hunters aud shepherds than by thte agricul- 
turists, who in all countries and at all times are noted'for their 
sobriety. The principal beverage of this class was the Soma beer ; 
but arrack or undistilled fermented wheat or barley, < which 
constituted the surd of the Yedic hymns, and is known under ' he 
name of airack or pachawi in our day, was also held in requisition. 

A priori it might be argued, that the Vedic Sanskrit with all 
its refinements and its numerous moods and tenses, could not have 
been developed by a primitive nation such as the Aryans were 
between four and five thousand years ago. But the facts disclosed 
by the researches of the philologists leave no room for doubt that 
the language of the Aryans had passed from the agglutinative to 
an inflectional state at a very early period, and much of the 
refinement and elaborate conjugational apparatus of the Vedic 
Sanskrit had been formed long before the Hellenic tribes had left 
the common home. The grammar of th£ Greek language co'uld not 
have been so closely like that of the ancient Sanskrit had not the 
two descended from a single source. There was a 'common type 
from which one series of changes produced the Vedic lauguage, and 
another series the Hellenic dialects. Nor is the co-existenc^ of an 
elaborate and complicate system of inflections, conjugations, 
prefixes and suffixes ac all incompatible with a primitive state of 
society. The highest number of changes which a verb undergoes 
In Sanskrit is limited to a little over two hundred and fifty, whereas 
in some of t^ie languages of the American Indians it rises to 
thousands. In one of the North American dialects the total 
number of changes which each radical is subjected to amounts to 
seven thousand five hundred, and if that does not militate agaiKst 
a very rude state of society among the tribe which speakJ^ifcy we 
need not be startled at two hundred and odd in the ancient Aryan. 

Judging from the various myths extant, the concluSfen is inevi- 
table that the ancient Aryans did indulge much in poetry, and 
that metrical compositions of various kinds were current among 
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them. Prosody was very carefully studied, a'nd rules were laid down 
for a variety of metres, which were regularly named and classed. 
Many ,0 f these still exist in the l \vmns of the Rig Ved and in the 
gathas and other forms of poetry, in the Zendavesta ; and they 
evince considerable taste and refinement. These doubtless are 
all religious compositions, but there arc not wanting evidences 
in them of secular compositions ; such for instance is the song in 
*tl ie Rig Veda in which a dice-player bemoans his losses by 
gambling. 

I* is evident, however, that these metrical compositions were not 
originally written, anjd the Aryans knew not the art of writing. Ilad 
they done so, the alphabets of the different Aryan races would have 
preserved some traces of it ; ,but they do not. The ancient Greek 
loiters differ entirely from the ancient Persian and Sanskrit writ- 
ings, and the orders in which the letters are classed in the three 
languages are perfectly independent of each other. Viewed in 
connexion with the similitude which exists among the languages 
•^rirerp selves this is a remarkable fact, and it leaves no room for 
doubt in the conclusion that has been drawn from it. 

The remains of their languages afford incontestible evidence of 
the Aryans having cultivated the laws of morality -and civil polity 
to# considerable extent. The law of marriage was early established, 
and the ties of blood most scrupulously respected. The extent 
to which marriage among blood-relations was forbidden was 
greater even than what is observed in civilised nations in the 
present day.. •The rights of property and inheritance. were also 
fully recognised ; and theft, robbery, and fraud were punished by 
well established au^fixed rules. A strong sense of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, was a prevailing characteristic of their moral life ; 
and abundant evidence is at hand to show that they led an honest, 
truthful # and law-abiding career, guided by elders, chiefs, and* 
kings, to whom they paid great respect, and whose, orders they 
carrietl out with diligence. 

The existence of kings implies a settled state of government ; 
and the mention of taxes, or the contributions of the people for 
its maintenance and for the common weal, is a clear indication of a 
political condition far in advance of a very primitive sort of life. 

But the most important, feature of their civilisation was their 
religion. Turning* their minds from the requirements of their 
social existence, the Aryans .early speculated largely in matters 
Supernatural. “The lowest savages,” says Sir John Lubbock, 

“ bora no idea of a deity at all. Those slightly more advanced 
rega*i # him as an enemy to be dreaded, but who may be resisted 
.with a faii^ffrospect of success ; who may be cheated by the cunning, 
and defied by the strong: Thus the natives of the Nicobar 
island endeavour to terrify their deity by scarecrows, and the 
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Negro heats his fetish' if his prayers are not granted. As tribes 
advance in civilisation their deities advance in dignity, but their 
power is still limited ; one governs the sea, another the ‘land ; 
one reigns over the plains, 'another among the mountains. The 
most powerful are vindictive,, cruel, and unjust. They require 
humiliating ceremonies and bloody sacrifices/' That the earliest 
Aryans, like the lowest savages of our day, had no idea of God 
at all may be easily conceived ; that they subsequently believed 
in cruel and vindictive gods or spirits whom they die^ded, and 
tried to cheat by cunning, may also be granted. The numerous 
gods and goddesses who people the Hindu and the Greek 
pantheons leave no doubt as to their having subsequently created 
a host of divinities presiding over* the different elements, and 
natural phenomena ; a regent over the dry earth, ancf another 
over the waters ; a regeut of the air, and a regent of the sky ; 
a god to preside over love, and another to be the arbiter 
of the battle-field; one to judge of the living, another to judge 
of the dead. But all this implies a previous awakening of the 
religious sentiment — of a sense of the divine — of a yearning for 
a knowledge of the supernatural, apart from the worship of spirits 
whom men dread, and whose malevolence they wish to appease. 
With such a sentiment awakened the fire below, the sun above, die 
stars that bespangle the firmament, the elements whose commotion 
are so portentous of good or evil, arc the principal objects which 
attract the attention of man. In them he beholds, according 
to his light, either the primary causes of all things; or the visible 
emblems of the unknown Great Cause. But when the religious 
faculty is once quickened, the human mind /^nnot rest satisfied 
with the idea of the elements themselves' being the end it sought. 
No person can feel that the breeze that fans his face, or the 
tangible fire that cooks his food, or the avalanchfe that hurls 
do wn death , and desolation from the mountain-top, is itself the 
living sentient cause of creation, or vital phenomena. Something 
more is wanted, a sentient substratum for the material emblem ; 
aud as the spirit apart from the body but dwelling within the 
body, is manifest to man in his own person, he vivifies the sun, 
moon, and stap?, the trees of the forest, and the waters of the sea, 
the earth he inhabits, and the sky x>ver his head, each with a 
separate vital spark ; and according to the extent to which this pro- 
cess is carried, religion becomes fetishism, sabeism, pantheism, or 
polytheism. In the earlier states of such a religion the go<£j aft 
necessarily vague, undefined, and impersonal, pertaining *the 
character of the religious sentiments which create the^n; but the 
mind, once roused, is never satisfied with such hazy creations, and 
soon endows each spirit with a separate form and attributes 
befitting its emblem, aud polytheism is the result. Next comes 
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deification of poetical imagery, or individualisation of metaphors 
and allegories, and lastly the apotheosis of heroes and patiiarchs, 
competing the gallery of the spiritual pantheon. There is a 
spirit of anthropomorphism in all this ; and the aft’a'rs of the 
eartl^ are reproduced in heaven with such exaggerations and 
alterations as the mind engaged in the task is capable of, and 
this human idea of heaven ultimately creates a necessity for a 
J*ing. That king is God, be lie adored in unity, in trinity, or in 
multiplicity. 

Tl^as religion owes its origin to a faculty that is within us, and 
to a sentiment founded on moral tics ; a yearning for the unknown, 
which is spontaneous in its birth and thrives capriciously 
of its own#accord, though governed by advancing civilisation. The 
conception is sui generis, and has its own allotted course. But 
“ eveu -as the idea of absolute beauty is tbe base of art, 
and the idea of good is the foundation of morality and justice, 
so fic*n this idea of divinity proceed all religion, all wor- 
t all adoration. It is the embryo which contains in 
germ all systems of religion, which burst forth from it diversely 
according to circumstances”; anjl the question in connexion with 
my theme is how and to what extent did it* develop among the 
Ar^ns.? I have already shown that it had manifested itself in 
the form of polytheism: But it did not stop there. Among some 
of the people it remained as fetishism or sabeism, among others it 
was polytheism, while others rose above the gods and goddesses 
of their patitjieou, and conceived and believed in the, existence 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, and beneficent being, the creator 
and ruler ofaill — of film Supreme God whose mercy and grace they 
sought* by prayers anu solemn hymns. This belief in the unity 
"of the Godhead formed a cardinal point in their creed, and they 
adhered to it* with all the tenacity of their faith under very 
different and trying circumstances. It seems, however, not to have 
attained the fixity and uncompromising firmness with which the 
Vedantic pantheist announced “ One Alone without a second .’ 1 The 
conception of the One Supreme arising out of the many subor- 
dinate divinities, did not" preclude the existence of the latter. 
They wore gods of lower ranks, but nevertheless they were 
gods, supremo in their resp«ctiv 7 e spheres. Zoroaster, with his 
ardent monotheistic zeal, and implacable hatred of the Vedic 
system of gods and gbddcsse,s, could not get rid of them alto- 
gether, when completing his reformation of the ancient faith. He 
cha*4g^U them into angels or spirits, good and bad, but could not 
entirely repudiate their existence. Olhor founders and reformers 
of religious* £odes of former times, found the same difficulty, and 
fiad to submit to a compromise of some kind or other. The 
Vedas rose as high as possible when they said : “ God was one alone 
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without a second” and His divine reflection vivified all living 
beings, whether gods, demons or mundane creatures, thus creating 
a wide gulf between the creator and the created ; but thfcy no- 
where denied or repudiated the existence of the subordinate Devas. 
Even Muhammad, the most inveterate champion of divine ujuty, 
who proclaimed with all the energy of his ardent enthusiasm " there 
is no god but God, and Muhammad is his prophet,” had to permit a 
celestial hierarchy of angels and archangels to carry out the behests 
of the Supreme Divinity, and it is not to be supposed that, the pri- 
mitive Aryans in their original home did more, and believed^n a 
Unity, implying a total abnegation of alL other celestial exu^- 
tences — one sole cause of the creation without any intermediate 
divine or celestial agencies. That they believed in a Supreme God 
is evident from the Zeudavesta and the myths which they have 
bequeathed to their descendants in India, Persia, and Greece. 

M. Flotard, on whose interesting work on the “ Primitive 
Religion of the Indo-Europeans,” L have so often indented in.course 
of this essay, says that the name of this Supreme Being was \ 
always the same among the Aryan tribes, but that it changed as 
often as the idea of that Being was* modified. “ What the changes 
were w r e cannot make out, for, one new attribute added to the 
name of a divinity, *onc proper name modified, indicates cuiu 
entire religious transformation in primitive times and it is 
impossible to draw any conclusion from records avowedly 
postciior to what existed long before they were compiled. „ Agni, 
Yamao^Yima, Kavi, Mitra, Indra, Asm a or (Alun.a) Vahumano, 
Mazdaha appear to have been applied to him at one time or other, 
but it is impossible now to asceitain their order. 

Nor were the attributes assigned to' the Great Spirit always 
the same. “ The warrior and hunter tribes,” says our author, 
“took him to be cruel, warlike, and fond of carnage ; among 
the shepherds lie preserves something of his bellicose character, 
but lie is at the same time a spirit, ‘protector of flocks/ an 
epithet applied to several divinities by the Vedas and the Ya<;iui. 
lor the agriculturists this god, the source of all life, and of all 
fecundity, was the hidden and divine spirit which presides over 
the labours of the field, protecting the property and the welfare 
of the cultivators.” ( p . K*9.) 

“As to the form under which the Aryans represented this 
Supreme divinity there appears to have existed a certain amount 
of unity among them. They all equally beheld in fire and in 
light a representation or manifestation of the Divinity^^Thc 
flame, m all its forms, that of a spaik ejected from t wowpieees 
of wood rubbed against each other, or majcstically*fvcintillating 
horn the stars suspended from the celestial vault, was for 
them an image ol the divinity.” 
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' f However, here again was manifested the “diversity of the genius 
and imagination of the tribes ; for whilst some saw in fire, in light, 
in the^snu, the Divinity itself, or at least its exterior iepresenta- 
tivc, wnich they worshipped undei* the names of Agni, Mitra, 
Vivaswan ; others of a more elevated intellect and spiritual 
character considered the fire only as a means or manifestation of 
divine revelation. It is specially under this attribute thatthc 
ft aniaus rendered their worship to the fire : for them Aliura 
and truth revealed themselves through the flame.” (p. 130.) 

Bi& even more important than the fire was the sun — that 
visible emblem of the.invisible Divinity. To it they looked up with 
the profoundest veneration, as the author of life and light, ami never 
ceased to <*Her it their most fervent worship. Religious differences 
and- dogmatic philosophy gradually led to the ranks of the olliei 
gods btfing raised or lowered, but the *uu never lost an atom 
* of its glory as the most sacred emblem of the Divinity. Both 
the Pafcsis and the Hindus continued, long after their separation, 
Tditf* still continue, to look upon it as the greatest God. The 
latter went further, and apprehensive, lest its rising and setting 
should detract from its glory, detyed that it ever rose or -set.* 

The form of worship was simple and primitive ; ‘ it has colelnated 
by Ijymns and prayers accompanied by the offering of the products 
of the flocks and the fruits of the earth near the family health, or 
on the altars of the lawn. For many centuries no monuments’, 
needed to serve as an asylum for the simple manifestations of the 
religious aspirations of the lieait. The universe was the onl* •temple 
worthy the grandeur of the Supreme Being ; the vault of lnauon was 
the only shelter for tke ceremorties celebrated in His honour by the 
chief o\ the family, who tfas the high-priest, the foremost chantei, 
and the liist prophet of the divinity. It would have been a mu to 
io present ^he* creator by the combination of art, <u ol human 
imagination ; it would have been a sacrilege to make # an\ mate- 
rial lepresentation of the divine poweis. The general chaiactci of 
tins cultus in this leligious age, which may be lightly designated 

* J he passage in whieh this flenial they believe it ti^ls in the morning 
is made, is a rernaikable one as it us supposed lining- is tlms to he 
was concen ed on the Copeiniean recounted tor) JIavjng leached the 
idea ot the solar s) stein, at least t*w< end of tho night it makes itself pio- 
thous.gni yt.us before tli e f bn th ot duce two opposite effects, making day 
C’opei niens.. It miiis thus: T^e to what is below and night to what 

sui^does never set or n&e. When * is on the other side. In fact the sun 
]ii;nplr F .tJlii1r the sun is setting (it is never sets. Nor does it set for him 
not hoA>' ‘ for after having arrived at who has mu eh a knowledge. Such a 
the end $rMie # day it makes itself one becomes united with the sun, 
p mm l uce two (fyposito effects, making assumes its form, and enteia its 
night to what is below, and d iy to place.” Hang’s Aitareua Rrdhmana, 
what is on the othei side, When p. 212. 

I 1 
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by the title of the Primitive Church , and of which we find 
traces in the traditions of all the nations of the earth, was the 
absence of temples, of idols, and of religious monuments of every 
kind. This usage, this thought of the patriarchal world, became 
subsequently the subject of positive prescriptions, and the reli- 
gious canon of the Hebrews announced especially and in terms 
precise and solemn : “Thou shalt not make unto thee any giaven 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above, Or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the watci under the 
earth. Thou shalt not bow down thyself, nor serve tnoin.” 
(p. 135.) 

The belief seems to have been general that this Divine "Being 
was opposed by certain malevolent spirits who were dfu constant 
war with him. They were always trying to frustate Ills designs, 
to upset the moral order of his creation, and lead mankind to 
mischief of every kind. This was the inevitable result of Hie 
inability on the part of the people to grasp the idea of Creation 
and government by fixed natural laws. God is kind and t&ne- 
ficent to his creatures, He is tlieir constant and ever-vigilant pro- 
tector, He cannot send among 'them plagues and storms and 
inundations ; and yo'c plagues and stonns and inundations aie 
common. The question arises in the minds of the simple* people, 
whence come they ? — and they answer it by creating a set of 
wicked spirits whose type we have in the hero of the Paradise Lost — 
“ a dualistic element corresponding to the Parsl doctrine of an active 
piinciprc'as well of good as of evil — of a kingdom of Ahriman 
as well as a kingdom of Ormuzd” Of these I shall have to saj 
something more when treating of the schism which separated 
the Hindus from the Persians. t 

How long the people, whom I have above described, dwelt in 
their original home it is impossible now to determine. * Nor is it 
possible at this distance of time to say precisely when they first 
began to disperse. As they multiplied and agriculture began - to 
extend, the hunters wei e the first to feel the necessity of spreading 
wider and wider in quest of game. Probably religious differences 
also contributed to push them on. To the east the Turanian 
races were already thick and crowded, and thoie is no vestige of 
their having spread beyond Dardistan in that direction. The noitli, 
the west, and the south were the sides >vhich were most open to 
them, and there is ample evidence to show that they did push on 
by all the three routes. The migrations were made, not in cue libdy 
by each route, but in successive swarms spreading over many* cen- 
turies, progressing step by step, and forming colonies 'Sifcng the 
whole route in all eligible localities. 

Taking the northern route, though it was probably not the first 
which waa adopted by the Aryans, the first colonists we conic 
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across are the Mesagetse. Proceeding thence in a westerly direc- 
tion we enter Europe, and there we meet with three dist'’»ct families 
of Aiy^in origin, the Sclavonic, the Lithuanian and the Teutonic: 
i regarding each of these a few details fire necessary. 

Sclavonic nations include the old Sclavonic, the Russian, 
the Seivian, the Croatic, the Wcmfic, the Slovak, and the Pole. 

“ In the ancient world/ 1 according to Bunsen, “ this great, powcr- 
#H1, and much divided family is represented by the Sauromata 
of the Greeks, or the Sarmatoz of the Romans, a nation living 
on th$ Don and near the Caspian Sea."* Herodotus says that they 
spoke a faully Scythian dialect that points cleaily to the source 
whence they had come to Europe. 

The Lithuanians differed in snany respects from the Sclavs, and 
Bunsen is* of opinion that the ancient Prussian represents the 
most perfect form of their language, in some points nearer to 
The Sanskrit than any other existing tongue. 

“ Th<$ Teutonic nations may be divided into two branches, the 
JScafld in avian and the German. The language of the former is 
preserved in its most ancient form in the Ic< landic ; the Swedish 
and Danish aie the modern daughters of the Old Norse language 
of Scandinavia. The second is the Genu air, now the language 
of t!*e whole of Germany, and almost the u*hole of Switzerland. 
Its northern or Saxon form has received a peculiar individuality 
in the Flemish and Dutch tongues ; aud by the emigrations which 
took place m the fifth century of our era, has become (mixed with 
French words .Since the Norman concjuest) the prevedcht and 
leading language of the British Isles, aud is becoming now, by the 
emigrations which b#^n in the seventeenth century, and aie still 
continuing, that of the 'northern continent of America. The 
southern German tribes have successively formed, with a greater . 
or less, infi^sioh of words into the Latin groundwork, the Italian 
French, and Spanish languages."} According to Hauslab’s Routes, 
appended to Uj fill Ivy’s Migrations des Tour aniens, the Mesagetic 
are confined to the borders of Lake Aral; and the Sclavoniau, Lithua- 
• nian, and Teutonic nations are made to take a southerly direction 
from Asia to Persia, thence onwards in two streams one across the 
Caucasus, and the other across Asia Minor, to Europe. Much 
may be said in favour of the Caucasian colony coming from 
Persia, and thence proceeding to Europe ; but there is nothing to 
contradict- the position assented by Bunsen of the Mesagetic 
branchjjiaving taken a westerly course across the Ural river. It 
is ceiTftui that the Turanians did enter Europe by that route, and 
it was fifit-at jll impossible for the Mesagetic to accomplish what 
the Turanians had done before them. Seeing the marked differences 

* Phil. Hist., II, p. G, } Ruuocn. Phil, Hist., II, p. 8. 

t Ibid, I, p. 8, 

/ 
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which existed between the Hellenic branch of the Aryans and the 
Teutons, it is to be presumed that the separation among them took 
place at a much earlier date than after the sojourn of the. Aryaus 
in Asia Minor. ,v 

Once in Europe the pugnacious warlike habits, hardy cot? difu- 
tion, and superior civilisation, of the emigrant hunters enabled them 
to overcome and gradually to exterminate the aboriginal races 
they encountered, who, to judge from the remains of the ownets 
of the Lake habitations of Switzerland, were evidently of inferior 
pbysi(jue and courage. Looking to the rapidity with whi^n the 
Indians of North America have all but disappeared before the u ] e 
of Em opnan aggression, it is not difficult to conceive how such a 
process of ex toi mi nation was consummated by I he ahcestois of 
th<»M Emoppans in the heart of Europe. Their original wailikc 
instincts iinpmved with their progress to waids the west, and their 
descendants still letain them to peifection. 

Turning now to the diiect western route from Aria, we fust 
come to Persia which soon became a part of the Aryan liTnue. 
Thence may be t laced four different streams of emigrations pro- 
ceeding westward, and forming most important nationalities, viz., the 
Celtic, tin' Tluacian^tlie Armenian, and the Tlellenico-Italian. The 
earliest of these was'tlie Celtic nation, which travelled the fairhcsfc 
bom tlieir miginal abode. “It appears to mu,” says Dr. Charles 
Meyer, in his essay on the last results of the Celtic Researches, 
“that the (kltie nation transported itself from Asia, and more 
paiticuunly from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe and’ 'to this countiy 
b) tw r (» principal routes, which it resumed at different epochs, thus 
homing two great streams of migrations which flow as it were 
periodically. The one, proceeohng in a south-western direction, 
thiougli Syiia and Egypt, and thence along the northern coast of 
Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of Ileicules, and passing on 
tluougli Spaiu to Gaul, there divided itself into three ^ranches. 
The northern bmtich terminated in Great Britain and Ireland; 
the ‘-out lmrn in llah ; and tin* eastern running along the Alps, 
and tho Darmlie, terminated near the plack Sea, not far from the 
point wlieie the v\ liolo sin am may probably have originated. -The 
other gioat ■dioam, taking a moie direct course, reached Europe at 
its eastern limit, and pacing through European Scythia, and from 
thence paitly through Scandinavia, partly along the Baltic, 
tluough Prussia (the Poiena of thc r Sagas and Pwyl of the Triads), 
and through Northern Germany, readied this country, ar^ thence 
tlm more westmi and northern islands across the GtennanOcean 
'•> hazv ^ a ( Moi tawch)/’ * c % 

b 1 uniili\ of note that travelling from Asia along the northern 

him ( n, Phil Hi, si , I, p. 1 1S. 
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border of Africa as far as the pillars of Hercules these people 
left no trail ou their route, and not a vestige is to be found of au 
Aryan colony along the whole line. This, howo" r, may be 
easily accounted for : the Semitic races they encountered in their 
way^vere too powerful for them, and their colonists, such as they 
lelt behind, wcie swept away by their antagonists. M. llaushb 
■ takes them across the Hellespont, and not by the southern shore of 
*Llie Mediterranean. There is nothing, however, of weight sutlieient 
to support such a theory. Ou the contrary the linguistic differ- 
ence? of the Celtic and the Hellenic tribes clearly show that the 
Celtic stream never jutermingled in their western course, such as a 
loute across Greece would imply. 

The second branch is the^ Thracian or Illyrian. According to 
Bunsen A “* once spread on the Dnieper, the Hellespont, and in 
Asia Minor, in which countries it was followed, and partly supplant- 
ed, by the Pelasgiau, or ante-historical formation of the Hellenic. 
Dr, Vaul Boctlieher, in his ‘Africa/ (1850,) iippliod Burnoufs 
”tiw(y.’y to the Thracian languages, and to those of Asia Minor ; by 
which method he was enabled to prove from the words preserved 
to us by the Greeks, that # the Phrygians, the Malouians, or 
Tniic Lydians, and the Western Cappadocians, are as well as 
tl*) Thracians, next in kin to the Arians proper, the Persians, and 
Dnetiiens. The languages of the Epirots and Macedonians belong 
to this family, which is now presented in those countries by 
the Skipetaiian, the language of the Albanians or Aniauts.”* 1 

In point irt time tlie Armenian nation should have precedence 
of the last in their settlement in their new abode, but in enter- 
prise thcy*arc sutjprdinate to it. 

The fourth branch is the Hellenico-Italic, or the Greek and 
Roman, formed bv successive waves proceeding from Asia Minor 
partly ^cross the Hellespont to Greece and thence onwards in •a 
north- westeily course towards Northern Italy, and partly over 
•the sea from island to island till it peopled the southern parts of 
that peninsula. In the absence of all remains of the Etruscan 
tongue, it is doubtful whether the race which spoke, it belonged to 
Ijio Italic group of the Aryans ; but its history as far as accessible 
would support such a theory. 

1 now come to the soutiieio route or Afghanistan. It would 
seem that notwithstanding the many swarms which had gone out 
by the. fiirtt two routes, the. Aryan hive was getting more and 
■Wu£ crowded every day, and the shepherds and the agriculturists 
fcfl!uio necessity of extending the boundary of their original country, 
or, ‘iff .other words, of spreading themselves towards the south. 
This movement, it may be surmised, was to some extent promoted 


f Bunsen, Phil fJist., II, p. 7 
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by the pressure of the Turanians from the east, who had already 
travelled across Asia and Persia to Egypt, and were still pushing 
on and on. Certain it is that the Aryans had occupied tha best 
portion of Afghanistan before the time of Zoroaster, and made it 
an integral poition of ancient Aria. How long they dwelt Jhere 
we know not; hut it was long enough to have sent a portion of 
their superabundant population across the Indus to the valley of 
the Five Waters. 

The relation of the agriculturists with the shephe-'h was not 
always of the most peaceful kind. Their respective hab ; h of 
life were such as to make them antagonistic Jo each other, liu. 
shepheul had I he most frequent opportunities of indulging in 
animal food and fermented dunk, qud they did not fail to make 
the most of those opportunities. The agriculturists wefe neces- 
satily diivcn to depend principally on the produce of then fields, 
and they subsisted on a vegetable diet. The former thought 
that their gods were best served by offerings of sanguinary 
saciifices and libations of intoxicating Soma; the latter otfjcrnd* 
the huits of the earth and un fermented Soma to their gods ; 
the one indulged in cattle lilting and marauding excursions; 
t lie other loved a life of peace and security, scrupulously mind- 
ful of the lights of private property and the laws of nuxalUy. 
The attributes of their gods under such circumstances neces- 
sarily became very dissimilar. A bold, daring, wrathful, war- 
like god host suited the requirements of the shepherds* and 
a mild, gentle, peaceful, righteous being was most in Jjarmony with 
the disposition of the agriculturists. The differences in the 
attributes of their gods created a differencejp religion, audit 
was impossible that under the circumstances the two classes could 
pull well together. Their differchccs were heightened by priests 
and reformers until they culminated in a religious schism of a 
most sanguinary character. 

Iu the oldest Veda the word Deva is generally used for* gods. . 
and the antiquity of that word is fully attested by its presence in 
the Greek and the Roman tongues ; hut it appears that another 
term was also occasionally used. This was Asura. According to 
Professor Max Muller’s Index to the Rig Veda the latter term occurs 
twenty-six time.*? as an epithet for Itidra, Aeni, V<*yu, Pushan, Maiufc, 
or some other divinity, in the sense of ‘the mighty one,’ the wpid 
being derived from the root as to exist, ft also occurs several 
times as an opprobrious term, implying au enemy of Indra who \k 
styled Asumyhna, or “ the destroyer of mighty ones,” i.e. f demtftts. 
In the Ninikta it is explained as 4 cloud/ (1-10.) 13 lit in thdHBrah- 

manas k is invariably the name of a class of demons with whom 
the gods are always at war. In the Chhaudogya Upanishad of the 
gama Veda theie is a story which represents Indra, the chief of the 
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Devas, and Vairoclmna, the cliicf of the-Asuras, as fellow-students, 
seeking of Prajapati knowledge of the soul, and from wlmt they 
Icaint jhe former became a spiritualist and the latter a sensualist. 
In the Brahmanas the wars of tlifc two earliest laces form the 
evoreemring theme for expatiation, and eve y where are the gods 
extolled for all that is good and great and noble, and the Asuras 
condemned for everything that is wicked, though the fact of the 
r J)e\ as having been frequently worsted by their enemies is not 
mi pressed. The reverse of this occurs in the Zendavosta. There 
the Asuias, in the Zend foim Ahuras, are all that is good and 
viituous, and the • Devas, in the Zend foim Dcos, aie the 
demons. The former aie the good and white spiiits, and the 
latter ttie black spirits ef heaven. Even as Satan and his 
followers are represented in the Mosaic record as m antago- 
nism with God and his angels, so are the Deos ever at war with 
Ahuras according to the Zendavcsta. But in the foimer case 
is indicated the antagonism of spiritualism against sensualism, 
(X* wii tue against vice ; in the latter we have unmistakeably the 
tradition preserved of the feuds and wais of two lival seetaiies, 
Tlie identity of names and tint history of the two nations lender 
this conclusion inevitable. We cannot bftt behold m them the 
foNoWers of the Ahuras and the Devas, ihutually retaliating by 
condemning each other's gods as demons, and fighting fjr supre- 
macy. How long these wars lasted it is impossible now to ascer- 
tain , *1)111 it is unquestionable that they brought, on the one band, 
the establishment of the Zoroastrian religion with Ahuraffiazda, or 
chief Asura, for god and a host of Ahuras of inferior rank as minis- 
ters, receiving fru* f ^and unfeimcnicd Soma from their votaries as 
offeuhgs ; and, on (he oflier, the expulsion of the bulk of the shep- 
heid tribe from Afghanistan with their pantheon headed by Jndra* 
and. the»cu 1 tus which required animal saeiitices and libations of 
ferjnented liquors. These latter aie the ancestors of tJie Biahinanic 
-Aryans. In India they found a congenial, peaceful borne for the 
exercise of their peculiar form of worship, and a neighbouihood of 
rude Tamulians whom they never dreaded, and could always despise. 
The original idea of the sanctity of fire remained unaltered among 
both the sects. The Mazdehair continued to cherish the peipc- 
tual sacied fne, and so did tbe Br&hmans until a very recent 
perjod. The sun !dsq remained the most sacred emblem of god 
among both ; but the change in the names of their gods and 
dernmis sufficed to cut their social bonds completely asunder. 
Ititfay offend the self-love of the Brahmans to be told, that the 
cel cslSfl -ways resulted in the final overthrow of Indra, or, in other 
. words, tlift't their ancestors were expelled from their ancient home 
by the followers of Asuras, and compelled to find a new dwel- 
ling in a foreign country ; but their traditions and their sacred 
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scriptures coupled with those of the Parsis render the inference 
unavoidable. The Parsis too, in their turn, have found it necessary 
to foiesake the ancient hearth of their forefathers to save •them- 
selves from a new tide of fanaticism, and to seek an asylum in 
the land to which they had once driven their adversaries. ^The 
Celts and the Teutons, whose patriarchs wcie the first to go forth 
fiom the land of their birth, have also made their appearance in 
this countiy, The descendants of the long-separated hunters, v 
shepherds, and agriculturists of ancient Asia, have once again met 
on one common ground, and it is to be earnestly desired licit vheir 
reunion in India will prove conducive to their mutual adva. °c- 
ment, and that, forgetting their ancient feuds, they will light 
the calumet of peace, and, establishing a new era of ciulisation, 
dwell in brotherly love witli each other. " 

RA'JENDRALA'LA M1T&A. 



Akt* II.— HINDI SCH00L-L1.TERATU RE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

By F. S. Growse, m.a., bc.s. 

I N the initial stage of every language, written composition 
merely reproduces colloquial style and is essentially smipje 
and unartificial. The difficulties that obstruct a modern student 
on his way through the Vedas or other similar works of eaily date 
are rather accidental than inherent, being caused by the lapse 
of time ;!jnd the obliteration of the explanatory ciicumstauces 
At'a later stage of literary history, when composition is no longer 
# spontaneous but regulated by rigid canons of criticism, no art 
is more difficult of attainment than that of writing on simple 
subjects in simple stylo and phraseology. Even in England, till 
*wfflii4i the memory of the present generation, it was only the old 
nursery tales and ballads which redeemed elementary education 
from being an intolerable incubus on a child’s mind. Eveiy 
lesson-book was systematically piesented ki as severe and unat- 
trafltivfe a form as possible ; and to make frhe path of loarnintr 
still more thorny, it * was a favourite aitifice to teach one 
foreign language through the medium of another almost equally 
unintelligible to the pupil. It is then no wonder that school- 
books in IndiU are framed too much on a faulty un Irl , foi 
the two old traditions — first, that learning is a mystery only 
to be imparted to »a % few ; and secondly, that a mete modem 
.vernacular does not delerve to M be taught at all — though they 
have died out iu Europe, are here as yet scaicoly exploded ; 
while litfV'ary taste has so deteriorated, that turgid bombast is* 
regarded as the perfection of eloquence, and plain st^iightfoi wai J 
tUction a clear proof of inferior intelligence. 

Hence arises the popular prejudice among Englishmen against 
the Hindi language ; which has now grown to such a pitch, that it 
is not an uncommon thing* to find writers in the newspapers declar- 
ing that Hindi is merely an invention of a small clique ot scholars, 
or pseudo-scholais, and has genuine existence among the 
people at all. This idea is so preposterous that at first it is 
difficult to regard it as seriously entertained , hut it h.is been 
acfvanopd so often of late that it may bo as well to ascertain 
how 1 *™ originated. 

The^ind^ reading-books used in the Government schools are, 
in my opinion, mainly responsible for it. Though they tieat of 
childish matters in a childish style of thought, they aic generally 
couched iu the most pedantic language. A district officer who 
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may have a fair working knowledge of Urdu, and sufficient 
acquaintance with Hindi to understand a rustic talking about bis 
ciops, but is utterly unversed in Hindi literature, goes into a tillage 
school, takes up a book and J,ells one of the boys to begin reading. 
In every sentence a word or two occurs which strikes the ^pitor 
as unfamiliar. He asks the boy if he understands the meaning; 
on his replying in the negative he puts the question to the teacher, 
who, unless he happens to be a particularly favourable specirneu o\ 
the class, is almost equally at fault. Even if he knows, he has been 
so faultily trained that he cannot explain by suggesting a fartliliar 
synonym, hut is obliged to have recourse t$ some long, clumsy, 
and confused periphrasis. The examiner hastily concludes that a 
language which in its presumed synplest form is thus unintel- 
ligible to all parties must he a grotesque unreality; 'while the 
fault really lies not in the language hut in the mode in which it 
is taught. As Urdu phraseology is inseparable from hyperbole 
and exaggeration, inflated teims of Persian origin arc the common- 
places of conversation in politer circles, and, therefore, when, rc/id* 
aloud are readily recognized even by an Englishman who does not 
profess to he a literary student. But as a rule an official never 
t dks Hindi except to the lowest classes and therefore knows only 
its mo^t vulgar phrases. The teacher again has probably read 
only the short list of hooks prescribed in 'the curriculum of the 
Normal School and has no acquaintance with genuine vernacular 
literature ; vlnch, strange to say, these village pedagogues never 
dream _of studying for their own gratification or improvement, 
though coftainly one reason may be that their pay is small and 
hooks are scaice In the thiul place the author of 'the Primer, 
or what not, is probably a Munshi, who •habitually writes *iu the 
Persian character and is therefore not very familiar with pure 
.11 nidi idiom ; or lie is a Pandit, who observes a faulty, tradition in 
employing on all occasions a long word in preference to ashort one, 
and considers the display of his own erudition a matter Oi moje 
importance than the education of his readers. Thus the literary 
inrxpeiience of the visitor, being kept in countenance by the had 
tiaining of the teacher and the had stylcof the books, creates in his 
mind an impression which soon petrifies into a settled article of faith. 

To give amillustration of my meaping : there is a little nine- 
pie hook, called Bdl-bodh, which is now in its • twelfth edition of 
dO, 000 copies and is used, probably, in e\ cry Primary School in 
these provinces. It is intended as a fiist hook for children wLo 
have just mastered the alphabet and made their way throi^pi* the 
few droit detached sentences at the end of the Aksha^dipika. 
The following translation of Lesson No. 6 will givb*an idea of 
what the author considers an appropriate and intelligible style for 
children of that teudei age. 
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“ One day a little boy was going to school to ltis lesions. It was a day 
when the heat of the sun was exceedingly intense and the birds seated on 
the treep were singing charmingly. The child came to a place wheie he*(juite 
forgot hie, duty and had no regard for books and slates. In hit, ./ idolence 
he detcimined not to go to school at all but spend the entire da^ there. 
Raml^ng about with this idea he saw a bee laboriously collecting juice from 
each individual flower to make honey. • Going on fu ther he saw a little 
bird picking up straws, here and there, to make its nest. Fortuitously, 
ty<>, he saw an ant dragging with gre it exertion a grain of rice as heavy 
as itself and taking it home to make a repast for itself and its little ones. 
Seeing these creatures each omplojed in its own occupation , the hoy began 
to thrak ‘ all living creatures labour for their living ; it behoves me, too, it 
L would tluive, to give up indolence and work. 1 So thinking, the boy went 
to school with all expedition and never made a blank day again. ” 

The abave is not at all ar> exaggerated representation of the 
pedantic style of the original ; in which we find ati for huhat , 

' very 4 ftikshna for to], 1 hot* ; anand for khushi, 1 pleasure 7 ; In (hi l 
* for sitst, 1 lazy 7 ; vyatit for bit, past ; sram for 4 mihnat ’ ' labour 7 ; 

avasar* for ghari or samay , ‘time 7 ; ahar for khana, ‘ food 7 ; 
~ u cl ril Sox bhala ‘ good, 7 &c. &c The word santlia which I have 
translated 'duty/ is, I frankly admit, beyond my comprehension ; 
and nagd for ‘ a blank day 7 is certainly a common word in servants’ 
talk, but I have never seen it in print before*, not even in a Dic- 
tionary? The story offends further as much »in subject as in sf) le, 
and must pi csent a ver^ bewildering idea to a little Hindu. It 
at once betrays itself as a translation ; for in England a hot sum- 
mer’s day would be a very pleasant time for a stroll through the 
woods, but bv India such holiday-making would probably* result 
in a sun-stroke. The retention of this book on the school-list 
appears to me mosUinjudicious. It has probably already done an 
an imtnense amount of* harm by creating misconceptions and 
4 obstructing progress ; and should be stiuck off at once, although, 
it is stamped 'with the imprimatur of the amiable Mr. Edwards 
and- the enlightened Babu Siva Prasad. * 

* . , Jteferenco has already been made to the little Alshar-dipikd 
now in its ninth edition of 100,000. This is a mere Primer, con- 
structed on a sensible plan enough ; but the village teacher 
has. seldom the wit to use it correctly. It consists of reading 
lessons of short sentences of simple colloquial wprds arranged 
with some idea of progressive difficulty. These are preceded by 
a feyv pages of Accidence explaining in technical terms the 
difference between vowels and consonants and other similar matters. 
InsiteaAof setting the child down to the first lesson of tu d , ‘ come 
her Q^\gUld, ‘bring the gJri, 7 which is on the 15th page; he 
general^, majkes him begin at the first page and plunge at once 
into the definitions of akshar and svar and vyaujan. Till 
teachers can bo better direoted at the Normal School, or provided 
with a little more common sense, it would be advisable either 
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to omit these technicalities altogether or at least remove them 
to f ho end of the book. 

This latter course has been adopted in the Baran-Mdld , another 
Primer, which like the B&l-bodh is by liabu Siva Prasad. It is 
rather pretentiously got up, with illustrations on every page 
and is evidently a translation* from the English, made (I must 
add) without any regard to the essential differences between the 
two languages. Thus one of the very first pictures, introduced; 
among the letters of the alphabet, is that of * a jug/ an article which 
in England is in every day use and bears a very simple lu.rne, 
but when that name has to be represented in Hindi by the pe» ; - 
phrasis dhakne bind bartan, the appropriateness of the illustra- 
tion may well be questioned. Similarly, after the list of fr separate 
words has been exhausted, the first complete sentence* given is 
Bhacjavdn sc rfaro, of which, I presume, the English equivalent 
was 1 Fear God’, two words of one syllable ; while the Hindi 
rendering has to employ one of three. In short a more carious 
example than this book presents of a translation that combi pes 
literal accuracy with utter disregard of the inteution of the 
origiual writer could scarcely be found. A very slight amount of 
reflection would show that of all books in the world a 
Pinner is the one which, for any practical purpose, it is most 
impossible to translate into a foreign language ; though, of course, 
it might be done as a literary curiosity ; since the sentences in the 
original are selected not so much with reference to the meaning 
which ^they convey as to the length of the words of which they 
aie composed. The five fables which follow the other reading 
lessons are all very well ; but the pictures with which they are 
embellished are so foreign in subject that* they' are not likely to 
give much pleasure to children, who are always most taken with 
• familiar objects. 

The Pittra-mdlakrt, or complete ‘ letter- writer/ by Sfi Lai, the 
compiler of ‘the Akshar-dipika, is a well meaning little * book ; 
but though eight editious have been exhausted, I have nevfcr 
yet come across a not ,ve, even in the Educational Department, 
who would direct a letter in English style according to the 
pattern which it gives. So far the book has failed of its object ; 
and po^t-officc 1 clerks still have to spell thro gh an interminable 
sentence covering the whole front of an envelope before they can 
ascertain for whom a letter is intended. A little example here 
might prove more effectual than precept. I would also suggest tlyit 
the complicated and unmeaning formula of exordium, wtl^h is 
somewhat longer than the one in ordinary use, might be bridged 
with advantage. ' %' 

The book generally read immediately after the Bal-bodh is the 
story ot Dhaua Sink. lathe very first line of this we fiud the 
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unusual Sanskrit word parindm, which is .here singularly out of 
place. Several other equally pedantic expressions occur in the same 
page, jyhich is occupied with a sort of preface declaring tl story to 
beltrictly true and its hero a real personage. This, as I gather from 
the names of the places mentioned, is a mere artifice of which the 
morality — in a child’s book — seems .not a littl s doubtful, and I 
would suggest that iu future editions this introductory matter 
#iiould be omitted ; the story itself is quite unexceptionable and 
the phraseology simple colloquial Hindi. Any elaborate exposition 
of the author’s object in composing it is quite unnecessary, and 
therefore the existing Preface has no raison d’etre. 

‘ The chronicles of Suraj-pur,’ another tale by the same author aud 
in a very similar style of composition, are described as written with 
the express object of giving viflagets a little insight into the working 
of the Revenue Code. For my own part I question the expediency 
> of encomaging litigation by making every labourer his own lawyer, 
and ofleaching more children to regard as immutable verities any of 
.the. provisions of our short-lived regulations and enactments ; while 
the introduction into ordinary village dialects of such phrases as 
maz>ua and kdbil zirdat, utterly unpronounceable by a Hindu’s 
01 gan s of speech is, I think, as objectionable as forcing an English 
farmer’^ lad to talk of ‘ arable ’ and * cerealg,’ instead of plough- 
land! and grain. » 

Another little book of Sri Lai’s, called Samay-Prabodh, is also 
written with a definite object, and one to which it is impossible to 
take exception. It gives' in a small compass a great number of 
ically interesting facts regarding the calculation of limes and 
seasons, explaining how the difference between the solar and lunar 
year is. to be adjusted Ly the insertion of an intercalary month, 
'and how the English Calendar is’ reconciled with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan. As it was written iu 1852 and is now only in the* 
second edition, it appears not to be a favourite in the department 
and I have never myself seen it in use. The author displays the 
'■ usual contempt for orthography by spelling the two months, Pus 
and Agahn, in a way peculiar to himself, Phus and Aghen ; 
errors which ought to have been corrected before publication, 
together with a curious slip in the comparative table of the days 
of ° the week, where Thursday is given as synonymous with Budh 
and Wednesday wi di Brihaspat. A stroke of the pen would set 
this tight, and I should* be glafl to see the book more largely intro- 
duced in at least partial supersession of the Vidyanleur. 

Tk*#latter is now in its twelfth edition of 10,000, and is not only 
read in^very village school in the province, but was also for some 
years (and, Job all I kuow to the contrary, may be still employed 
as a text book in the Civil Service examination for High Pro- 
ficiency. The prejudice that I have conceived against it may partly 
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be due to the latter fact ; but I never hear a village class spelling 
it out that it does not strike me as being intolerably verbose and 
at the same time jejune, full of laborious explanations on matters 
that require no explanation whatever. For example, ‘of what 
age, character, or attainments are the pupils supposed to be 
who are likely to derive any new ideas from such a sentence 
as the following, which is a fair sample of about one-half 
the book ? — “ So long as people are not married, a man i& 
called kivdra and a woman lcwdri or kanyd ; but after mar- 
riage a man is styled pati, and a woman patni or gharV'dli ; 
and when they have issue, that is to say, children, then the m^L 
and woman are called the father and mother of those children. 
No one's father or mother lives for eyer ; at last they die*.; and the 
fatherless, motherless children are called andth, or ih Persian 
yatim. When the life leaves the body, the latter is called ^mritaJc, 
which can neither sec, nor hear, nor stir, nor walk, but lies like the 
eaith and mingles with the earth.” The concluding words illus- 
trate the slavish adherence to the letter of the original, whi,ch 
characterises all these translations ; they would be appropriate 
only among people where the body is committed to the earth in 
bmial ; where- cremation prevails/ as among Hindus, it would be 
more natural to say, that the body was dissolved into thcvfive 
elements, which, in fact, is the ordinary Hindi idiom for death. 
This unreasoning retention of foreign habits of thought and 
expression destroys the value of all Babu Siva Prasad's adaptations 
from flie English. His original works are far more successful , and 
his Bamd-mana-ranjan or * Tales for Women/ is decidedly the 
best book of its class that has yet been written,^ being attractive in 
choice of subject and for the most part cim^le and unaffected in 
diction. A few long Sanskrit Compounds, such as Sarva-guna- 
vishishta, ‘excelling in all virtues/ might be weeded out with 
advantage ; and the transliteration of European names sliould have 
been revised before the work was issued from the Press ; to lehgtlicn 
the penultimate in the word Elizabeth, and represent the hard 
sound of ch in the name Pulcheria by the Nagari palatal sr is as 
anomalous as unmeaning. So far as th<? author is concerned, sijch 
mistakes are perfectly excusable ; since it would be unreasonable 
to expect the Babu in addition to his other attainments to have 
acquired a scholarly knowledge of Latin and Gi*eek. But to judge 
from another series of books to which we 1 ' shall turn presently, 
comparative etymology is a study which has not yet achievbd 
recognition in India. However distressing the mutilation which the 
phonetic rack inflicts in the reconciliation of Iudiaq wofe to an 
Anglican standard, it is even exceeded in horror by th& barbarous, 
results of the converse process. Thus-r-when New York is trans- 
literated into Nagari characters— to spell new as nyu , instead of 
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nn, not only utterly obscures the connection of the word with the 
Persian nau and the Sanskrit nava, but further necessitates a 
pronunciation which has long been .tolerated only on the stage. 
Obviously the rule should be to regard -ultimate derivation lather 
than .slurred colloquial utterance, and in classical words to adopt 
the Continental sound of the vowels rather thau that which has 
prevailed in England only for the three last centuries and which 
& now being banished from all our large schools, and in the course 
of the next generation will certainly become altogether obsolete. 

Though I admit the general merit of the Bdma-mana-ranjan, 
still it shows faint signs of a defect which in a much higher degree 
characterises most of the Hindi school-books : its style at once 
betrays tl/at its author habitually thinks and writes not in Hindi, 
but* in Urclu or English. For take the opening sentence: “ The 
^ beauty hnd virtue of the charming Damayanti, the daughter of 
* Bh un-sen, the king of Vidarbha, are celebrated throughout the 
whole *af India/' In accordance with Hindi style this would stand 
“thus “ There was once a kiug of Vidarbha called Bhim-sen. He 
had a lovely daughter by name Damayanti. Her beauty and 
viitue are still celebrated throughout India/' The difference may 
not appear very great ; bid it is sufficient to perplex beginners, 
foi whom the hook is intended. In the othe? Readers which are 
almost exclusively translations, this incongruity of style is far 
more obtrusive. Hindi phrases have been invariably substituted 
for the original Uidu, while the structure of the sentences has 
been left intaet. A genuine Hindi book often shows thfc very 
reverse of this. In it a large proportion of the words are Persian, 
but f hey aro*grouped in accordance with the rules of Hindi compo- 
sition, Cvhich delights in a* terse sei\tentiousness as much as Persian 
does in a continuous flow of unbroken periods which imperceptibly - 
merge one^ntO the other. N&gari characters and a thick sprinkling 
of Sanskrit words arc not enough to convert Urdu, Into Hindi. 
-A ^sentence of Johnsonesquc English, bristling with classical 
formations, is still in its essentials Teutonic; and Turkish, though 
it derives almost the whole of its vocabulary, iu part from Persian, 
whiplt is Aryan, and in 'part from Arabic, which is Semitic, is 
still itself a Turauian form of speech Take, again, Jthc following 
lines from the Kiyamat-u&ma of Pran-nath, written iu the reigu 
of Aqraugzeb : — * 

Khas ummat su kahiyo jai, 

Utho mtimino, kiyamat &i. 

Kahat hi lain muwafik Kordn, 

Tumhare age karun bayau. 

Though every second word is Persian or Aiabic, the veiscs as a 
whole arc distinctly Hindi. 
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The series to which I have already referred on account of its 
marvellously uncouth and unscholarly representations of Euro- 
pean names — all of which, it must be remembered, are as purely 
Aryan in descent as any f Hindi vocables — is the Prasiddha 
Charchdvali , or * Lives of eminent Characters,’ a translation by 
Pandit Bansidhar from the Tazkirat-ul-Tilashhair. It is in six 
parts ; of which the first selects its heroes from remote antiquitv 
such as Sesostris and Semiramis ; the second and third from Greek 
and Roman History, as Lycurgus, Perikles, Hannibal, and t> Pyr- 
rhus ; the fourth from the modern history of Europe, as Louis XI, 
Lord Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington ; the fifth from Eastern 
History, as Changez Khan and Babar ; and the sixth from the 
annals of art and science, as Albert Durer, Shakes pea and Lord 
Bacon. Some of the narratives are not badly told, but the names 
are so distorted that in many cases they can only be identified by, 
banishing them from sight altogether and supplying the blanks 
by a reference to the context and a previous knowledge of the 
history. Soft consonants are represented by hard and hard by soft ; 
short vowels are almost invariably lengthened, as for example the 
first syllable of Perikles, and tlio second of Hannibal and Attila ; 
vice verm, long vowels are shortened, as in the penultimate of 
Peloponnesus; Claudius appears as Klojiy fts, Julius ChisrfV as 
Kaisar Puliyiis, and Thales as Thill's, the last i being due to the fact 
that the e of the Persian original was indistinguishable from ?' ; 
both, however, strictly speaking, would be equally incorrect, since 
the aVnould remain unchanged. 

The Silcsha Mavjari or 'Flowers of Instruction/ and the 
Upadesa Pushpavali or 'Polite Preceptor,’ two manuals of 
Deportment, are both by the f^ame author as the above # series, 
Pandit Bansidhar, and arc translations the one of the Talim-mi-nafs 
the other of the Guldasta Akhlak. I should have* imgined one 
book of tbe*kind quite enough ; for unless the mind of a little 
Hindu is very differently constituted from that of an English be;,, 
it would scarcely be p'*‘-sible to provide him with reading of a 
more wearisome and unattractive description. A knowledge of 
etiquette in all its branches is no doubt highly appreciated in the 
East, but I bflieve it is an invariable rule that Persian or Urdu 
books on the subject should be composed in rhythmical prose of 
the most ornate description, and Hindi f btfoks in sententious 
rhyming couplets; a condition with which the compiler of the 
treatises under review has not thought it necessary to comp ly . 

Several other readers may be somewhat summarily dismissed. 
The Suia Sikshavali , or ‘ Girls’ Own Book,’ also by pa-ft&idhar, is 
in two parts. The first is a mere Primer with exceedingly comical 
pictures to illustrate each letter of the alphabet. These may 
possibly serve as an incentive to study, since it is only by 
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decyphering the legend that a clue can be gairfed to the name of the 
animal intended to be depicted. In the letter-press there is the 
usual contempt for orthography; Ahalya being spelt Philya; 
Jasoda, Jasodha ; Sukra, Sukkar ; and Sham (Persian for Wen- 
in g’), ^yam, as if it were the Sanskrit word meaning Mark/ In 
the second part the compiler steers clear of the Sc ,11a of vulgarism 
only to fall into the Chary bdis of pedantry ; for on the fust page 
ofburs the phrase Kram-purvak San-kshep, ‘ a consecutive 
abridgement/ which it must be admitted is rather a formidable 
monster for a girl six or seven years old to encounter. The G t yan- 
t'ludzsi , the only verse-book of the series, is a collection of four 
short moral poems of ten couplets each, which it may be presumed 
are intended to be learnt by.heait : they are too concise for any 
other purpose. The Hitopades , by Pandit Taia Datt, Sub-Deputy 
Inspector? is an exhortation to little g^rls to be good and mind 
their books ; and the Niti Fradip , a translation fiom the Tahzib- 
ul-Akhftk, is directed to the same admirable object. The Stri 
iSikjhai by Ram Krishan, another Sub-Deputy Inspector, is a 
laboured exposition and defence of the educational policy of the 
Government, which might be of service in supplying controversial 
arguments for departmental officials, but is very *im&uited for 
school use. The Satya Nintpana , or ‘ Mirror of Truth/ a trans- 
lation from the Mahratti by Krishan Datt and Bausidhar, is 
rather too sermonizing in tone, but is relieved by a number of 
anecdotes, including one from Herodotus, the penultimate vowel 
of whose name ( .is, with characteristic inaccuracy, luugtljen'M by 
the transcriber ; though he might have been informed that 
dolus was simply fhe Greek equivalent for the Sansknt termin- 
ation of* his own name dtatta. The Niti-sudhd taranyini , by 
fauclit Ram Prasad, a lengthy composition of J(>2 closely printed _ 
pages, selling for a rupee a copy, is a series of moral precepts 
and apologues strung together after the old immemorial fashion 
aLtlie Sanskrit Hitopadesa, aud though the excessively hackneyed 
mode of treatment detracts from its value as an original work, is 
a favourable specimen of its class. A remark which may also be 
made of the last remaining book on the list, the Stri-dhanna - 
sungraha of Sastri Tarachand, published at Bareli Mr the Rohil- 
khand Literary Society. It is a little too learned* but as the 
author seems to [^unsophisticated by English education, it is 
written in. a natural stjde, is »iu perfect harmony with Hindu 
idea$ as to what is right and proper, and might with advantage he 
more lately used in the higher female classes. 

The Reader for boys to which 1 am disposed to give unqua- 
lified praise i£ Ram Jasat/s edition of the Ramayana. The poem 
is the chef d' oeuvre of Hindi literature aud Us morality is as unex- 
ceptionable as its language is elegant. The subject is one iu 
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which every Iliudu, whatever the sect to which he may 
belong, takes an intense interest ; while it is so skilfully treated 
that even foreigners can appreciate its beauty, and for my own 
part I have always considered it as being in essential points 
superior to the Sanskrit oiigiual. It is, therefore, of all others, 
the book for Hiudu schools, avid its more general introduction in 
all schools of every grade is most desirable. Passages of it might 
also be learned by heart as an exercise of memory ; and when onSe 
definite * Repetition ' lessons are constituted a pait of the 
ordinary curriculum, it may be hoped that the ridiculous pfactice 
will be abolished of saying off by rote long paragraphs of 
historical narrative, which are anything but a model of style, and 
only of value for the general substance of what they convey. The 
special edition satisfies exactly my idea of school requirements (lie 
words are divided ; there is a copious glossary, and there are also 
some notes — which, however, might be extended — explanatory or 
the more obscure allusions. It is in this latter point th Bahu 
Siva Prasad’s Gutkd , the Reader most largely used in all* .the* 
higher classes, specially fails. His selection of translations and 
polemical essays may be excused ,on the score of the difficulty he 
felt in finding other suitable extracts ; but I cannot comprehend 
the propiiety of printing for school use, without a single* lire of 
explanation, a long passage of exceptional difficulty from the 
Ramayana, and a great part of the Satsaiya a very famous Hindi 
poem, but one so obscure in allusion and involved in style.that no 
profe^d, Pandit thinks of reading it without the help of a com- 
mentary, and I have never before seen the bare text published even 
for adults alone by itself. 4 

To pass now from general to special treatises. There are'ssveral 
tracts on the Geography of Em ope, but all seem to me either 
unintelligible or misleading. The difficulty of remembering a 
foreign nanje is immensely increased if every time it is written, it 
appears in some different form ; and when the form is so (fislor^od 
that it cannot be recognized by any one who Las not read the 
special text-book, to remember it at all is rendered practically 
useless. The compilers not only have no system of transliteration, 
as is evident when they represent Thames as Temes , but Naples 
and Wales, with terminations of similar character, the one as Neplaj 
the other as Welj — such want of method being, 'however, strictly in 
accord with recent official practice ; but* the phonetic symbol 
is also as fluctuating as it is arbitrary. Thus, for examplajn the 
course of a few r pages we have the Kingdom of Portugal, appear- 
ing first as Porchugel ! a little later as Purttagal, afid ffftally as 
Purtugal. Even the Indian geographies are hasty and inaccurate 
compilations and extremely unscientific in their arrangement. It 
would be much better to substitute for them a translation of 
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Mr. Bloclim anil’s School Geography, which gives a great amount 
of the most recent information m a very small compass and is 
both accurate and methodical. 

The Epitome of English History, translated from the Urdu by 
Pandit Iliia Ldl, is probably not much in request : I have never 
myselt seen it in use. *It may be desirable to have such a book 
in existence, but what with the difficulty of representing European 
inmes in Oriental characters, and for other reasons, 1 think a pro- 
fitable knowledge of the subject is not to be acquired without a 
knowledge of the English language. One feature in the book is 
exLiemcly reprehensible : it is, of course, supposed to be scrupu- 
lously unsectarian; but the word ‘ Protestantism ’ is translated 
by sat clhwm, * the true faijh/ and ‘Catholicism’ by Pop kd 
Jhujtha mat , f the false religion of the Pope.’ This is only one 
proof of many that the Dilector at that lime, however excellent as an 
“office administrator, did not consider it part, of his duty to examine 
very cicely the character of the books issued under bis authority. 

' Ityqn grounds of a similar nature, objections have been made to 
Babu Siva Prasad’s Indian Histories ; but so far as I can judge, 
they have been very inadequately substantiated. In the First Part 
of the Timira-nfcak lie is considered to be. unnecessarily severe 
upon, be Muhammadans ; but lie merelj; specifies some of 
their acts of bigotry and intolerance with scarcely a word of 
comment. If he had omitted ail facts of the kind and repre- 
sented the Delhi Emperois as liberal and enlightened sovereigns, 
who regarded Hindus and the followers of the prophet with .equal 
favour, he would certainly have created an impression so opposed 
to the truth find so destructive of the basis on which we support 
.the necessity of British intervention, that I, for one, cannot condemn 
him for his veracity. In the Second Part it is the orthdox Hindus 
who complain of his ultra-liberal rcmaiks on caste restrictions arid’ 
other social customs which the old fashioned school esteem sacred and 
fif diving institution. They are to lie found in a paragraph where 
tbe Babu is speaking of the famous ‘ greased cartridges,’ of 1N57, 
and explains that the English must have been innocent of any evil 
intent, since they could scarcely be expected to know that 
according to Hindu belief the difference between two products of 
the cow was so great that eternnl perdition resulted' from ealing 
the one, while the -other was a passport to salvation. Though 
all that he says is perfectly just and reasonable, it is rather too 
bluntly stated to bo altogether appropriate in a Hindi school-book, 
and in it future edition some slight change in the mode of expres- 
sion will probably be made, as a concession to popular prejudices. 

This history* is undoubtedly the most important contribution 
to school literature that lias yet been made, and being, as 1 cannot 
but think it, a clear and truthful narrative of facts, any exception on 
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mere points of style is. comparatively of little importance. Still the 
close juxtaposition of unusual Sanskrit with equally unusual Persian 
phrases, such as Savmdravadhi, Zar-hhezi and adwitiya , alJ occur- 
ring in one sentence, is an upfailing source of bewilderment both to 
pupil and teacher. If such words are retained, they should, at least, 
be explained either in foot-notes or in a vocabulary at the end of 
the hook. A slight remodelling of the text would also render it 
a more useful educational instrument : though the same end might 
be attained by merely prefixing a few instructions as to the mode 
in which it should be taught. At present a boy invariably logins 
at the beginning and tries to learn it all off by heart. His pio 
gress is thus necessarily slow and by the time that he has arrived 
at a peiiod of any interest it not un(requently happens that he has 
to leave schooling and take to the business of life. What he .has 
learnt is about as valuable a/* a knowledge of the Saxon Ilcptarchy 
to an English ploughboy. Now Indian History is a proverbially 
dull and practically unremunerative study. It is desirable to 
know the succession of dynasties aud the detailed circumstances 
of a few maiked events, such as the invasions of Mahmud, 
the fall of Piithi Raj, the reigns of the four great Mughal 
Emperors, and the rise of the British power. The history of these 
peiiods might be t/iken up from the very first and carefully 
studied, the intervening spaces being simply bridged over by 
succinct epitomes or a mere list of sovereigns, with the date of 
accession and death of each, so much being learned by heart. At 
pieseuit the Chronological List at the end of the book is never 
brought into use ; and if a boy is asked the date of an event, he 
never can answer at once, till he has run over the sentence in the 
narrative where it is mentioned. The above remark illustrates, in 
a striking manner, the utter Want of intelligence and teaching 
capacity shown by the vast majority of the certificated teachers 
of the village schools. But their intense stupidity and jion- 
appreciation of educational ends must, in a great measuiejbe 
due to faulty training; and a thorough scrutiny and reform of 
the system on which the Normal School is at present conducted 
is a most urgent necessity. The real object, as I conceive it, 
of the village schools is to teach the rural population to speak, read 
aud write their own language with propriety. But with the excep- 
tion of hand-writing, to which attention is paidf these are the very 
matters which are utterly neglected, Grammar is seldom taught, 
orthography and the meaning of words never; and, as I have 
shown by repeated examples, the very books pnblishe^by the 
authority of the department abound in gross errors of spoiling. 

The faults which strike me in most of the Readers arise from 
their being translations, or the composition of men who habitually 
think and write, not iu Hindi, but in Urdu or English, which makes 
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them stiff and artificial in style. An Englishman in an official 
position never converses with a native of the country on perfectly 
easy 4erms — certainly he knows nothing whatever ol their -home 
life — aifd though he might write a treatise on some exact science 
in a passable style, the more homely the subject which he took 
up, the more absolute must be Iws failure, disfigured as his woik 
would be by solecisms of idiom and obscured as to its meaning 
*l>y the introduction of foreign habits of thought. Children, like 
uneducated people of larger growth, at once detect the slightest 
deviation from established usage ; while a more advanced student 
understands by analogy how the mistake arose and finds no 
difficulty in it. It would be a rash Frenchman who essayed to 
wiite a tale for an English njirsery ; though with him it is simply 
the difference of mother tongue that creates embarrassment; while 
between the Hindu and the Englishman the difference of speech 
is hut the first and most trifling barrier to be surmounted. 

It riay he hoped that the present want will he gradually supplied 
by* spontaneous contributions to vernacular literature, which will 
admit of being adapted to school use. In the books written to 
older, the compilers seem to regaid the subject from a wrong 
point of view. The only essentials for a successful class book 
am. that it should be interesting in subject, elegant or at least 
collect in style, and* of sound but unobtrusive morality. Ful- 
some panegyrics on the Government, and elaborate apologies for 
its educational policy, are singularly out of place; while of the 
two other prominent characteristics of the existiug series, inter- 
minable sermonizing is almost as cardinal a defect as vicious 
orthography, sinqg it makes a child associate witli the idea of ‘a 
book'* all that is weaiisome and oppressive, and effectually dis- 
courages him from proceeding any further in a direction which 
piomises him such scanty entertainment. For the higher cla-oou., 
there is a^ieady an admit able text book in the Kdm&yana ; for 
ihef lower a selection of extracts from it and Other genuine 
national works might be compiled. Only it is essential that it 
should bo accompanied with full explanatory notes and illustrations, 
and supplemented by a copious vocabulary in which the derivation 
of words should be explained as much as possible. For there is, 

I am convinced, a close connection between moial and literary 
truthfulness: people who are taught that they can twist words 
into any form they like, are, unconsciously led to think that they 
Ltive the same license with facts ; and even those who will not go so 
far (4*5 his, must allow that the practice of consulting a dictionary 
and tabling the definite sense of terms must have a tendency 
tocoirect vagueness of expression and so lead to greater precision 
in ideas. 

Thus much for books that are intended for practice in reading 
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and development of the mind rather than technical instruction. In 
treatises that refer to some special branch of science, where mere 
style is a matter of minor importance, translations aie perfectly 
unobjectionable. A good grammar has lately been provided in 
Mr. Etherington's Bhasha Bhaskara ; as much might be done 
for Indian Geography by a version of Mr. ^Blochmann's Manual. 
In mathematics, always a favourite subject of Indian study, the 
books now in use*are good and sufficient ; in Indian History Balm- 
Siva Prasad’s Timira-nasak leaves little to be desired beyond a 
more intelligent method in teaching it ; and if a knowledge 0'' the 
history and geography of European countries is thought uecessaij, 
though for all but English students, I consider this a matter of 
the very slightest consequence, some compendium iij use at 
schools at home might, no doubt, be freely translated in such a 
way as to satisfy all Indian requirements. 

F. S. GROWSE. 



. Art. III.— FREE TRADE IN LAND. 

a 

{Independent Section .) 

I T has been said by a great authbrity that one man knows more 
than another on the subject of the land-tenures of India, 
'but that no one has grasped the whole question. This much, 
however, may be confidently asserted, that under native rule the 
amount of rent paid by tenants in all parts of the country was 
determined not by competition but by custom. The very difficulty 
which we find in ascertaining the rights of different classes of 
ryots in "every newly conquered province proves this fact. For 
if in any place their tenures had been derived from contracts, we 
should there have been able to effect *a settlement without much 
labour, indeed, we might without fear of contradiction make a 
much broader statement, and say that in every state of society 
hm the very latest, reut is, over the whole world, regulated by 
custom alone. The Barons of the feudal system, the Celtic Chiefs 
of Ireland and of the Highlands of Scotland, as well as the 
Indian Rajas, had the power to enforce customary payments or 
service* from their vassals, clansmen, or ryotsj but could not violate 
these customs by making separate bargains with individuals. Had 
such contracts been made, they could have been enforced only by 
the exercise of an amount of violence which might have been 
employed mo^e profitably, and with less odium, in open,' undis- 
guised plunder. 

Another truth applicable to all tenures in India, and in other 
countries where the rent is still fixed by custom, is that the culti- 
vator is better off when holding under them than he would, b* 
under a systehi of competition. In the essential matter of security 
lie has all that he could wish for. He is forced to pay his rent, 
as he is obliged to discharge any other debt, but he is never evicted 
fiom his holding. Nowhere is there an unwritten usage so hard 
upon the tenant as is a modern lease, with its provision that at the 
end of one or more years die shall, if desired, quit his holding, 
retaining no claim on it whatever Again, his rent can never be 
excessive because an excessive rent could not have been paid by 
a whole population for a period long enough to establish a custom. 
In fact it is generally very light. According to the Hindu law 
it sliou^ be only one-fifth of the gross produce of the soil ; and in 
Lower ’Bengal, when we acquired the country, it was something less 
than thfi! 1, W& doubt if even at this day, after repeated enhance- 
ments, the rent exceeds the proportion assigned by the old Hindu 
theologians. Thus custom 1 is every where the shield of the 
cultivator, just as competition is the sword of the landlord. 
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The introduction of •'egular courts capable of enforcing contracts 
always inaiks a peiiod in the progress of a nation most critical 
to the interests of the classes connected with land. Unless- great 
care is takeu to frame suitable laws for the guidance *of such 
tribunals, their decrees invariably effect a social revolution. They 
destroy old customs, and in their place introduce contracts and 
competition. The most valuable and contented class a nation 
can possess, an independent peasantry, has often been ruined by 
the chauge. Thus the yeomen of England were converted first 
into tenants-at-will, and then into day-labourers. Some cent* lies 
later the courts commenced to work in the Highlands of Scotlauu , 
and the clans, who supplied our best soldiers, and contributed the 
element of enthusiasm to our national^ character, were driven from 
their glens to America, to make room for sheep farms . 0 Almost 
in our own day the popula^on of Ireland was in a few yea is 
reduced from eight to five and a half millions by a similar process ; 
and no doubt it would have fallen lower still, if the desire .of the 
landlords to evict had not been counteracted by an organised 
public opinion, and sometimes by a more effectual sanction which 
we do not wish to name. In France the wreck of the peasantry, 
for whose benefit Henry IV. had worked so well, was saved only 
by the revolution. In.Piussia the operation of these general capses 
had to he arrested by the land law of Stein. Perhaps the most 
melancholy instance of the effects of a rigid system of contract 
is exhibited by ancient Rome. The cultivators of her soil were 
at first v the most honoured of her citizens, their labours the 
theme of her national poets, the facility with which they left 
the plough to join or even to command her armies the subject 
of her most popular legends. This noble peasantry disappeared 
to make way for large estates, cultivated by slaves. Pliny 
expiessed the general opinion of thoughtful men on the subject 
when he wrote “Latifundia perdidere Italiam.” 

It is a question open to discussion whether, after the la‘pso of 
centuries, England is the better or the worse for the change fn 
her land system. The ejection of the yeomanry has made room 
for farmers who work on a scale large enough to admit of the 
employment of steam ploughs, threshing machines, and a proper 
division of labobr. Moreover, as the less industrious and skilful 
fanners become bankrupt, those who can keep*their heads above 
water are necessarily men who know how lo get the most out 
of the soil. These advantages are by some considered sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of the yeomanry who formfeii* the 
backbone of the population, or rather their con version *’«p to the 
miserable and dangerous class of agricultural labourers . 1 There can, 
however, be no doubt that where the race of privileged tenants 
cultivating then* own lauds if, not altogether destroyed, but 
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icmains on the soil, a system of competition is* ruinous to a country. 
IS T o one lias ever contended that the condition of Ireland twenty 
\ ears a£o was not deplorable. And in. Bengal the state of things 
under a regime of unlimited competition would be even worse 
than it was in Ireland, for the pressure of tin population on the 
land is more severe. * In Great Britain, with all its trade and 
manufactures, the population is only 262 to the square mile. In 
Bengal, a poor country, it is 389 to a mile, in the older districts 
(»()(), apd in some purely agricultural thannahs of Hooghly 1,000. 
The demand for laud is out of all proportion to the supply. It 
follows that if rents Wire settled by competition, they would rise 
to the point of starvation, for there would always be compel i 
tois enger*ty obtain land on any terms which promised to them 
a bine subsistence. And even when holding at such rates tenants 
would aKvaysbe liable to eviction and Huin at the whim of then 
landl >rds. 

We 'have by no means fallen so low as this in Bengal as yet. 
Watm 1 , howevei, going rapidly down the hill, and if we do not 
pull up in turn* we shall soon be in the slough at the bottom. 
Our statesmen have tried to protect the ryots m the enjoyment 
o their lights. Whenevet we conquer a new province we protest 
doth • loudly and earnestly that w'e will protect t lie land-tenures 
of even class ; and paiticulni ly, as the old regulations have it, of 
those who arc least able to help themselves. We proceed to 
ascertain the rights of each individual with a care unknown in 
other countries,, we try eveiy disputed claim, decide ever) thing, 
and ii cold everything. It might be supposed that our action 
vas stuctly* consultative, that it would tend to add stability to 
Jhe existing state of tilings, and ^stereotype for ever the Hindu 
customs. But it invaiiably pi oves otherwise. As soon as ojir^ 
m I tlemcnt* officers leave their camp, a change comes over the 
position of all peisons connected with the land. #The rents 
- eminence to rise inpidly and continue to do so with an increasing 
lalio-ot speed. The income of the landlords doubles, and as they 
grow rich they envy and attack the lights of all other classes, 
The. cultivators become alarmed and discontented, and accuse 
our corn rs of injustice, until a general feeling of.class enmity 
and disaffection pervades the whole province. 

Strange to say, •Bengal, the oldest of our possessions, has 
been among the la^t to feel this change. 'From the fiist we were 
absolutely lice from all danger of iusunection in this part 
of India; and the revenue was realized with punctuality. 
Government to^k hut slight notice of a people which gave it 
no trouble The few civil courts planted here and thcic, were 
cncumbeiod by a tedious procedure, and choked with litigation 
as to title. The few rent cases which they wore able to tiy 

• m l 
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wore decided, as the regulations directed, according to immemo- 
rial custom and the pergunnah standard. We did not even 
pretend to enable a landlord to collect his arrear rents through 
the courts, but we gave ,him the power of realizing them 
himself, lie had the light to distrain a defaulter’s property, and 
to seize his person. These powers were amply sufficient Tor the 
purpose of foicing an individual to comply with the general 
custom of the country, by making the regular and recognised 
paj merits, lint they did not enable the zemindar to break down 
the old customs and establish new rules. If he attempted to 
do this he was met by a ryots’ union, a vi (Iraki dal y the rents 
out of which his revenue was paid were stopped, and any 
attempt at violence was crushed by the superior foice of mumbers. 
Kecei.t events in Pubna district show that even to this day the 
ryot-, retain the tiadition J, of leshtance and comhinatirfn. Met 
bv Mich oh Lacies, the zemindar soon saw that though more than 
a match for any one not, lie was unable to face a genera'* union 
of all his tenants. And thus for more than three quarters, of a 
centiuy after the battle of Plassey the administration of the interior 
of Bengal continued to run ip the old native groove, and 
the rights of the tenants were preserved by the absence of 
courts. * * * 

It was not until 1859 that a serious attempt was made to define 
and enforce by law the rights of the different classes interested 
in the land. A new Government, that of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, had been appointed, and wished, to justify its 
existence by activity. The large number of European planters 
settled in the interior had also drawn attention to * t he subject. 
The law then passed continues with trilling modifications to regulate 
the relations of landlord and tenant, and we will endeavour to 
’explain the position of the r vots as fixed by it. 

Act X. of J So 9 divides all the rvots of Bengal into three clause*. 
The fust consists of those who have held their land at a unify m 
rent si ice the permanent settlement in 1 7 93. A ryot who can 
prove that lie has paid the same rent for twenty yeais will he 
presumed to have done »o since 1793, until the contrary be proved. 
This class of rvots is declared entitled to hold its land for ever at 
t he old into, 'it has, therefore, all that a tenant would desire. But 
unfortunately very few 1 vors have been able fo< prove their right to 
belong to it. The High Ourt has insisted" on the strictest legal 
evidence of the fact that the rates have been uniform for twenty 
yeans, disregarding the most violent presumptions. As urnler the 
old system accounts wore little regarded, such evidence seldom 
forthcoming. The second class is composed of tenants who have 
held their lands for twelve years. The ryots of this class are 
declared to possess fixity of tenure, and to be liable to ejection only 
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for arrears of rent. The rent is, however, liable to enhancement 
by wiitten notice on any of the three following grounds ■ — 

]#£ — - # Tliat the rate of rent paid .is below the prevailing rate 
payable by the same class of ryots foi’land of a similar description 
and \?i^i similar advantages, in the places ad'acent. 

2 nd . — That the value of the produce, or the productive power of 
^Jie land, have been increased otherwise than by the agency of or 
at the expense of the ryot. 

3 )V. — That the quantity of the land held by the ryot has been 
pioved by measurement to be greater than the quantity for which 
rent lias been previously paid by him. 

The ryots who have held land for less than twelve years form 
the lowest -cl a.->s. No provision whatever is made for their prone- 
tiofi, even in the matter of a right to 4 he value of their impro\e- 

# moots. It is not stated whether ?ne liglits of the fust two 
classes are alienable or not — the couits have generally lu Id 
that lights of possession at fixed rates may be sold, but that 
tlfc" rh^h t of occupancy may not. 

Now, it will appear that the intentions of the Government in 
making this law were sufficiently liberal to tin* privileged iyots. 
The legislators wihlied to preserve under a Teign of law the lights 
acquired while custom \vas the only ruler. Two causes, however, 
counteracted the just and benevolent design of Government. 

On the first we would wish to touch but lightly, as it has in 
great measure ceased to operate. When the sj stem was intioducod 
the ryots weiTi altogether unaccustomed to litigation, aft id Jid not 
know how Jo defend their rights. The zemindais on the other 
hand had, for half a ^enjury, given their most serious attention to 
•the land laws, and weie in the habit of suing each other yearly 
in our courts. A knowledge of legal procedure and clii<\u+*‘ 
was traditional among them. They weie, moicover, accustomed to 
look. 014 success in a law case as a point of honour, ami •won Id spend 

* money lavishly for such an object, even when they had hut luiio 
to spare. Knowledge and wealth are powoiful auxiliaries in the 
best couits, but their influence becomes overwhelming where the 
Judges are incompetent, and the procedure complicated. The 
agency improvised to meet t lie ilood of litigation which followed 
the introduction of ^Vct X. on Sot) consisted of a body of native 
Deputy Collectors, without legal training, at first without expe- 
rience, and deriving such knowledge as they possessed of the land- 
tenures Bengal exclusively from their training as land-holders— 
for they had all some share in estates. The greatest pleasure was 
brought* to Mir to make them decide xBases quickly, and most of 
them were in the habit of receiving sharp reprimands on account 
of the arrears 011 their files. It is not necessary to dwell on the 
nature of the justice which they dispensed — it had the effect of 
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everywhere doubling,, the rents. Time has to a great extent 
worked the cure of this evil. The ryots have learned how to defend 
th err selves, and our courts have b^en much improved. Tlore is, 
however, still one abuse properly coming under this branch of the 
subject which requires a remedy. We have said that the rights 
‘ ‘ occupancy ryots can be ^enhanced only on a noti<£ issued 
through the court. In practice, however, zemindars frequently 
demand 1 uhanceinents without such formal notice, aud subsequently 
sue tor arrears at the new rate, alleging that the ryots a verbal 
assent to the enhancement, and producing accounts to show t iui; tliey 
paid one 01 more instalments at the new rate. The ryots reply 
th; t they never consented, that tire evidence to that effect is per- 
jured, and the accounts fraudulent. #j The greater part of,Uic litiga- 
tion now pending in Pubna district turns on this issue, and in many 
caftej> the ryots have gained tqic day. Now, it is obviously deniable 
to save ryots from the possibility of being cheated out of thuii 
rights in the manner here indicated, to save courts fivin the 
necessity of deciding such painful subjects, and to secure to* the 
zemindar the advantage of any enhancement to which the ryots 
have in fact agreed. In thj North-West Provinces it has lately 
been provided that the rent of occupancy ryots can be enhanced 
only hy local notice t or a registered deed. We would uiggcst 
the introduction of the same rule into Bengal, aud to make its 
operation moie certain by removing all doubt as to whether the 
notice was or was not served, a point on which there is often much 
difficulty ^ in arriving at a conclusion in Bengal, it might be 
provided that on receiving the wiit the ryot should appear in 
court, and make a formal declaration as to ,, whether he did or 
did not consent to the enhancement. *• ' 

The second cause which has prevented the woiking of the law 
“liui'ir being satisfactory was not felt at first and is only now coming 
into full operation, the rights of the privileged ryots aie rapidly 
dying out, and their place is being taken by tenants-at-will’. The 
rate of mortality, if we may use the expression, among the inferior 
land-tenures, is alarmiiu’y rapid. Some become void on account 
of the non-payment of rent, as when a zemindar having quarrelled 
with a ryot purposely lets the rent fa 1 1 into arrear, and then 
gets a decree 'against him for the dm*s of three years, with costs. 
Ryots occasionally wish to leave their tenures, ••having formed, new 
connexions elsewhere by marriage or otherwise, and then, being 
unable to sell them, they have to let them lapse. lively voar'our 
great rivers sweep away whole villages, engulfing with theftand all 
the light ^ of its cultivators. New formations are, it ^ trriv,. thrown 
up elsewhere, but these belong exclusively to fhe landlord. 
Ryots often die leaving no heirs willing to succeed to their position. 
We believe that two per cent of the teuures must thus lapse to the 
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zcmiudar every year. The framers of Act»X. of 1859 probably 
calculated that these gaps in the ranks of the privileged classes 
would Jie supplied, as they were when custom decided * 'ery thing, 
by the acquisition of occupancy rights' by cultivators who 1 ad been 
twelve years in possession. Uut f stiange to say, they left to the 
zemindftr the power ot preventing this recuperative action by 
inserting in every lease a clause to the effect that the tenant should 
itever acquire rights of occupancy. At first landlords did not 
generally take this precaution from ignorance or neglect. But 
they "have lately become "most particular in the matter. As an 
instance of excessive caution, we may state that one of the largest 
zemindars of Bengal lately lefused to give to Government a lease 
for moie than eleven years for # a few square yards of wash* land 
waited for a pound, lest the pound should acquire lights of 
occupancy. It has become evident tli it unless prompt and vigor- 
ous measures he taken, the race of piivileged ryots will in time 
become extinct. In such a contingency, wo would be open to the 
lep roach of having, through sheer blindness and ignorance, ruined 
a gieat country : and we could only reply that we acted with the 
best intentions. 

We would not venture to propose any remedial action not 
ampjy .warranted by precedent. The problem to be solved is 
not new, and we lmve only to refer to the recorded answer. But 
where the Imperial Pailiamcnt, or the Government of India, has 
indicated a couise to be followed in such cases, wc ask that such 
an authority should he accepted as a guide. Piinciples sa sanc- 
tioned cannot be lightly set aside, even when they clash with the 
interest^ of*poweifyl individuals. 

The* great and radfcal* defnet of Act X of 1859 was that it 
pci ini tied its policy to be set aside* by private contract. It enacted 
that a rjot * should acquire a right of occupancy by twelve y<£us # 
possession, hut not that any agreement to the contrary should 
„ be^ Voftl. Now, this policy is directly opposed to tfie opinion of 
the .first Indian legislators, and of all Indian statesmen who 
flourished before 1859. The old regulations carefully forbade 
landowners to enter into any engagement contrary to their letter 
or spirit, and even went so far is to enact that the form of the 
leases granted bv a zemindar, should invariably be* approved bv 
the pistiict Oflicctf* The policy is also condemend by the latest 
English statute on a sfmilar subject, hi the Iiisli Land Act of 
18?/), each clause favourable to the cultivator is guaidod by the 
following pioviso : ‘‘ Any contract made by a tenant by virtue 
of whicjijiie^ deprived of bis right to make any claim which he 
jvould othei wise be entitled to make under this section, shall, ns 
far as it relates to such claim, be declared void, both in law and 
in equity/' The commentary on the law explains that all 
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attempts to effect the same object by indirect means, l>y con- 
ditions or by a penalty, or by any collateral matter, as by a bond 
given by a tenant on the understanding that it would bnly he 
enforced if such a claim was made, would he void. And, indeed, 
it seems a self-evident proposition that if it is desirably that in 
Bengal twelve yea is’ possession should cohfer occupancy rights, 
then individuals should not be permitted to prevent the acquisition 
of such rights by contract. Contracts contrary to public policy are 
always held to be void. We think tha tithe change most needed in 
the law is a provision to that effect. Such an enactment would at 
once put a stop to the action by which *at this moment the 
zemindars are sapping the foundations of the social system of 
whiebthey form a part. • » 0 

In steering clear of Scylla we must take care not to run too 
close to Charybdis. It nn'ght happen that, if prevented from 
making special contracts to avoid the law, the landlords would in 
Bengal adopt the pmctices attributed by Mr. Hobhouse to their 
fellows of the North-Western Provinces, by ejecting tenants before 
tlie period of twelve years had elapsed. This object is occasion- 
ally effected even in the Lower Piovinces, by the expedient of 
peiiodically changing* the fields cultivated by each ryot. It is 
evident that some steps should be taken to pi event such conflict, 
as Government appears ridiculous when its effoits to save the ryot 
end in making him a vagabond, jealously prevented from remain- 
ing during twelve years in any one place. The evictions of tenants, 
who have not aright of occupancy, cannot be altogether forbidden, 
as abuses would follow fiom a law giving fixity of tenure to every 
squatter. The distinction between occupancy lyots and teinnts- 
at-w ill should certainly he preseyved. But there seems to be no 
reason why even a tenant-at-will should be absolutely at the 
me icy of his landlord. There is nothing to prevent us from 
giving to this class in Bengal the protection which Parliament 
has conceded to them in Ii eland. In that country the powei of 
eviction is left to the lamPord, but it is counterbalanced by a light 
to compensation for disun banco vested in the tenant. By the 
third clause of the Irish Land Act a tenant, “ disturbed in his 
holding by tlye act of the landlord, is entitled to compensation 
for buch loss os the com t shall find' to he sustained by him by 
reason of quitting his holding, to be paid" by the landlord, 
as the court may think just, so tlia't the sum a warned does K not 
exceed the scale following” The scale referred to, limitsfc.mount 
of compensation for farms valued at less than ten pounds a year 
to seven years’ rent, and for farms of the value of* cue 'blind red 
pounds a year to one year’s lent, there being several gradations 
between these extremes. If has been objected by lawyers of 
expet ience that this scale is not sufficiently liberal, and that 
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it has not put a stop to Irish evictions. But we are confident 
that in this country it would he found adequate. It will 
be understood that in calculating the damages, the courts' are 
not guiddd by any rule-of-thumb, bujt consider all the circum- 
stance; i of each case. If there was sufficient reason for the eviction, 
the tenant would receive no compensation ; if on the contrary 
it appears that the landlord acted from a desire to evade the law, 
h? would be cast in substantial damages. 

Additional security would be given to the ryots by an enact- 
ment giving to them a right to compensation for unexhausted 
improvements. In tli£ Lower Provinces there is no law whatever 
on this subject. The zemindar may appropriate the work of his 
ryots' hands without paying anything for it. In the North-West 
the -principle that a tenant is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
own labofir has been legislatively acknowledged ; but the details 
of the provisions made for securing him his rights are as bad 
as they Van be, so had that the law is of no use to him. In the 
"fir^*pUce the zemindar has the option of giving compensation 
by a rent cliaige, or by assigning another farm. A rent charge 
for a very small sum held by a ^yot on the estate of a zemindar, 
with whom lie had quarrelled, would be a right destitute of all 
valiv*. because it could not he enforced, except by periodical 
litigation costing more *110111 the income. The offer of another 
fanti on the estate where lie had already been once evicted would 
often be a mockery. Again, iu the North-West, compensation 
can he claimed only by evicted rvots, though the tejianfr, who 
voluntarily quits his holding, or who is forced to do so by bad 
treatment. Tias an equal moral right to his property. The true 
principle of compensation* is that laid down in the Irish law, that 
every outgoing tenant is entitled to full compensation in money 
for all unexhausted improvements. This rule is guarded^m' 
Ireland by two provisions, still more needed in India \ firstly, that 
all contracts purporting to bar this right are void ; and secondly , 
that -all improvements found on the holding shall be presumed 
to he the work of the tenant, until the contrary is proved. 

The question as to whether a ryot’s interest in his land is 
tiansfeiable, and if so in what way, has ik ver # been legis- 
latively settled in these provinces. In the North-West, where 
the gpmindaiee interest seems to have obtained a temporary 
ascendancy in tne legislature, >lie new Afct declares that the rights 
of trte fi»£t class of ryots (which is very small) are saleable, but 
tli at rights of occupancy aie not transferable by grant, will, or 
otherwiftp^xecyt between co-shams. J^veu the light of inherit- 
ance is limited by capricious rules, being restncted to children, 
and to collateral relatives who have shared in the cultivation of 
the soil. Failing such heirs the zemindar becomes absolute owner, 
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and can settle a ienairt-at-will on the bolding. Lord Dalliousie’s 
docti mo of the right of lapse was nothing to this. It seems to 
usa-lirecl violation of the Hindu, Mahomedan, and English law 
on the subject of inheiitance, whose sole effect will be to confiscate 
t lie property of widows and poor cultivators for the benefit of 
their landlords. It would not be justifiable if the rights of 
occupancy ryots were regarded as vexatious and noxious, and if 
it was our policy to let them die out as soon as possible. Hut 
as the question of the transferable nature of the righi* of ryots 
lias been now faiily raised, and cannot be passed over, we h me 
that it will eventually he settled in conformity with public policy, 
and with Irish precedent. In practice ryots are allowed to dispose 
of the good-will of their farms. RTr. Gladstone’s Hill ♦ declared 
a similar custom, which had previously been held by the Law 
com ts as not binding, to be valid in law and in equity. On the 
same principle the transferable nature of all privileged tenures 
might he propt rly asserted in Bengal, Indeed, it seems '.capri- 
cious in this respect to distinguish between the two classes 
of ryots, who both possess hereditary rights. We do not at 
all understand on what principle, the courts have acted. They 
have declared* temporary leases of an interest intermediate 
between the landlord ?nd tenant to be transferable, and havo^ven 
held the Court of Wards bound to accep., as a manager of this 
cla^s a poison to whom such a lease had been sold by auction. In 
this case the landlord might faiily object that he had, after due 
consultation, accepted a particular tenant, but tljat lie was not 
bound to take in bis place another person, to whom lie might have 
an objection. But no such exception can be tak,en to the transfer 
of rights of occupancy, which arc of a permanent and hereditary 
character, and therefore are not merely personal.* 

~~j ne transferable nature of a tenant/ s right once acknowledged, 
some relaxation would have to he made in the law for the realisa- 
tion of rent. The principle in such matters is that sufficient pres- 
sure should he brought to bear on the debtor to make him punc- 
tual, lmt that he should not Ire imrcccssaiily harassed. Thus the 
zemindars have to pay rent to Government, but if they neglect. to 
do so they are not ejected. Similarly a putweedar, holding an 
interest intermediate between those of /he landlord and tire tenant,- 
cannot be ousted for arream. In these cases tli „• right, title, i,and 
inteiest of the defaulter sold by public auction, and be gets 
the purchase-money, Jess his debt In such matters ojn* bene- 
volence is like that of the society for the prevention of cruelty 

* ^ome courts at present trefit the default occurs, aiuf ^Ire ’zemindar 
rights of oivup'inev rvotsas saleable, receives the auction purchaser with-* 
Tn Hogra such lights are generally out objection, 
sold in the M minify (Joint when a 
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to animals, which extends only to the larger. birds and beasts, and 
leaves the insects to take care of themselves. We should guard 
the rights of ryots at least as attentively as those of the n Idlenieu. 

We hf>pe that there can be little doubt that the measure*' we re- 
commend would save the privileged classes of ryots from extinction. 
Under a system such as that we have sketched their tenures would 
seldom be forfeited, and when they did lapse tiny would be 
quickly renewed in the person of the new tenant. The ingenuity 
of the landlords would ^ek in vain for the means of counter- 
acting the intention of the law. It is true that sales might 
become frequent, an^l that individuals might sink in the world. 
But this is a healthy action, which goes forward under the reign of 
custom, and need not be olyected to under the reign of law. It 
has. this gifcat advantage, that it holds out to every labourer who 
lias suflfeient industry and forbearance to save money the pros- 
• pect of rising by purchase to the position of an hereditary and 
privileged ryot. 

» .It yiay be objected that such changes could benefit the ryot 
only at the expense of the zemindar. But this we altogether 
deny. The income of the zemindar would not be loueicd by 
any of the measures we propose. The prpspect^of its increase 
would not be closed. For although as the yght of a ryot lapsed 
another ryot would by degrees acquire his position be would not 
do so at the same rent. New tenants would be put in at a 
rack-rent, which would only become easy as the land improved. 

In matters 0/ this kind a single example is more valqablo than 
any arguments, and we may confidently refer to the instance of 
Ireland, wl/brc a greater change in the position of the tenant was 
followed by a rise in tile ralue of landed property. 

We must, however, expect thai any concession to the ryots will 
be opposed by the whole strength of the zemindarec interest. Tor 
if it hurts nothing else it will hurt their pride. TJie power of 
cjecCioft is one with which no man ought to be trusted in such 
a country as this — one which gives happiness to no man, and yet 
which no man will willingly surrender. And very few persons 
understand how strong the zemindarec interest is. The trading 
class of natives is small, it possesses little education, and takes no 
interest whatever in politics. , All natives who possess any influence 
have >omc fractionaV share in landed property. Our Native J udges, 
lievcnue officers, and • Police# officers, •are all zemindars on a 
smaM or a large scale. So are all Native editors and lawyers. The 
richer .landowners have seats in the Legislative Council ; but it is 
not throM^b them that the real influence of the body is exercised. 
Even the clePk*on a salary of twenty rupees a month has invari- 
ably some lauded property— not a small patch of ground which 
lie could cultivate through servants and improve, but some decimal 

N 1 
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of a share in an estate which he never saw. The newspapers are 
read only by the class of landowners, and are exclusively devoted 
to their interests. The Europeans, who know most about the 
country, and are naturally .looked upon as authorities on such 
subjects, have all some interest in land adverse to that 0 / the 
cultivators. Moreover, the zemindaree interest is as strong in its 
organisation, and its associations for the purpose of political move- 
ment, as it is in the intelligence of its members. The ryots ol 
the other band are altogether unrepresented in the legislature, in 
the press, in the public service, and the professions. They have 
never attempted to combine for political purposes. Their only 
hope of sympathy or justice is placed in England and in English- 
men. If the attention of the honue public was once* directed 
to the grievances, we have little doubt as to the result. It is not 
easy to get it generally understood that the cultivating classes 
of these provinces are slowly drifting towards pauperism and 
dependence, and thst we have t lie power to arrest the movement. 
But if these truths were once realised by impartial person#, 4he 
proper remedy would be applied with promptitude. And when the 
change had been effected, the zemindars would be surprised to 
discover that it had done them no harm. 

* «*% 


P. N. 



• Art. IV.— CRAM AND CRAMMERS. 

W ITHIN tbe last few months there have appeared in print 
statements respecting the system of Competitive Examin- 
ation, involving serious errors in matters of fact, and calculated to 
produce an entire misconception of the actual working of the system. 
It is ylesirable that such misrepresentations should not remain un- 
answered ; and we propose in the present article to dispose of some 
of the most flagrant* before we attempt to determine how the 
system really works. 

If, indeed, we were to accept as foots the premises of the assail- 
ants of the system — cadit quwstio — the system stands self-con- 
demned- But, in truth, the errors and exaggerations are almost 
incredible. 

In tfle first place, one of the great objects sought to be obtained 
by Che Competitive system, viz to reward merit, is studiously 
ignored. Then it is invariably assumed that no test of moral 
character is applied under the p#esent, whereas it was so applied 
under the Patronage system. Undue stress is laicfupon the value 
of oitginality, which ^represented as being Che great desideratum 
for the Public Service ; while the value of study and culture is 
unduly depreciated, on the ground that the work of the Public 
Service is merely routine work. By this happy confounding of 
the several paits of the system, the most satisfactory results are 
arrived at. /Po prove the need of originality, what more is required 
than to figure to ftursplv # es India in a state of mutiny, and all 
■ depending upon a Competition-Wallah's Themistoclean genius, 
avToax^tn^uujd Scowa. If^ on the other hand, it is soughtJo 
discredit *nere book-learning — our attention is confined to the 
lowtesUwork of the most mechanical office. • 

Immeasurable abuse is heaped on the heads of the unfortunate 
“Crammers,” although no sort of attempt is made to define tho 
term, and it is quietly assumed that the only education worlhy of 
the name is to be procured either at our Public Schools or at our 
Universities. Another grave sid ject for alarm is that the Service 
should be flooded with fustian, and deep apprehension and solicitude 
is e/pressed for the fyturc of the “ gentlemen ” and of “ common- 
place persons/' It is also suggested that the health of successful 
candido+fs is now undermined by excessive and premature study ; 
and that they are too good for their work, and consequently discon- 
tented.* Kloi%o^er, the acknowledged evils of the Patronage system 
tire either wholly ignored, or else alluded to in tho gentlest and 
tendercst terms. And yet it must never be forgotten that that 
vicious system has been weighed in the balances, and lias been 
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found wanting. It fa not enough, therefore, that Competition 
should ho in some ways objectionable as at present conducted. 
The question is whether upon the whole it is or is not inferable 
to Patronage. 

No;’, indeed, is there in reality much cause for fear that the old 
system will be revived. Its very advocates" betra y, by their half- 
heat ted advocacy, 1 heir consciousness of the hopelessness of their 
cause. But instead of addressing themselves, like brave and 
honest men, to the amelioration of to system which they cannot 
displace, they prefer to adopt the conventional tactics of a bain^r 
whose case is weak, and abuse the plaintiffs 'witnesses. 

Without further preface we proceed to consider the principal 
objections urged against the present ^system of Competitive Exa- 
minations. They fall naturally under the three heads — moral, 
intellectual, physical. r 

1. — One of the most favourite and persuasive arguments put 
forth to prejudice the Competitive System is, that excellence in 
mere book-learning is no criterion of moral character. -It is 
comfortably assumed that there is no connection whatever between 
moral and intellectual excellence, may it is seemingly suggested 
that the infeielice o-ught rather to be the other way, and that 
moral rectitude is in inverse proportion to intellectual afcilitv. 
It might almost seem a sufficient answer to this unwarrantable 
assumption to point out the fact that we are this year spending a 
million and a half upon the education of the poor, all of which 
money is assuredly wasted if their morals are not to he improved 
as well as their minds. But leaving abstract questions, let us test 
the value of the objection in the special casp under consideration 
Now, it might be supposed fi(,un the confident manner in which - 
tji£ moral argument is nourished in the face of the friends of Com- 
petition, that the strength of the old system was to 1>3 found in 
that direction. What then are we to make of such statements as 
the following ? — 

Sir R. Bromley in hfa evidence, given before the Commission 
of 1 85 K observes/' The existing defect of the Civil Service is in 
my opinion its want of high moral tone which is so essentia! in 
conducting the common affairs of life/' It is instructive to com- 
pare this opinion with Air. Booth's 'dictum (Papers, p. 131-133), 

“ The lower you descend in the social scale the less is the proba- 
bility that the candidates for the ‘Civil Service will possess tltose 
moral qualifications which are more important than ineffectual 
ones in the practical business of official life." There were others, 
howe\cr, besides Sir R Bromley who failed to dote* tftliEse’ 1 * moral 
qualifications ” under the old r&jime. The following is Major 
Graham's statement of the condition of the Registry Office estab- 
lished by Sn R. Peel 1836. “ A gieat number of those appointed 
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wore very objectionable on account of ago, on Account of their broken 
state of health, and on account of their bad character and want of 
propcf (qualifications. One of these persons had been impusorfed as 
a fraudulent debtor ; another was detected by myself in a fraudu- 
lent act ; one was unable from the state of hr. health to associate 
with the other clerks, *and died, shortly after a separate room had 
011 this account been provided him. The Accountant had to be 
removed for inefficiency : the Deputy Registrar did not attend the 
office. for fifteen months, wlen his appointment was cancelled as un- 
necessary ; the services of che Solicitor attached to the office were 
also not required and his duties were transferred to the Solicitor to 
the Treasury ; twelve of the least efficient clerks were discharged by 
me on nfy appointment in 1842, and eleven or twelve more have 
been removed m subsequent years on the same ground, besides 

# four wlio were discharged by my • predecessor for disgraceful 
conduct!' What said Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote in 
their l?imous report of 1 <S ."> 5 ? “Admission to the Civil Service is 
caffei+y sought after, but it is for the unambitious and the indolent 
or incapable that it is chietiy desired/' Again, Sir C. Trevelyan in 
IS53, speaking of the Indian Owil Service : “Although the great 
majority of the (Hailoybury) cadets are wtfl-conducted and 
lionTTUi able young men, India is a sink towards which the scum 
and refuse of the English professions habitually gravitates.” Yet 
again, “At Hailey bury there was always a tail and fag-end of 
bad bargains, repudiates and professed idlers and men of pleasure. 
Now those no-* 11 were perfectly well known. They were ’as well 
known to ^he professors as they were to the other students, and 
that fag-end ought to have been cut off.” 

• The old system therefore was l\y no means a guarantee of moral 
character. Wo do not for a moment contend that competition, will 
insure aW tlie moral virtues. What possible system can do so ? 
BU.t we assert most positively that if there be any •truth in the 
g nei ally-accepted belief that indolence is the mother of vice, the 
chances in favour of the increased morality of the Civil Service 
under the Competitive System are unquestionable. As Professor 
Jowett wiites — “ University experience abundantly shews that in 
more than nineteen cases out o*' twenty, men of attainments are 
also men of character. The perseverance and self-discipline 
necessary for the* acquirement of any considerable amount of 
kiiQwledgc aie a great seemity that a young man has not led 
a diss^ile life.” To a like effect spoke also the following no 
mean educational authorities — doctrinaires , the opponents of com- 
petitioV^aU* 'ihem — the late Professor Thompson, the late Bishop 

•of Calcutta, Cotton, the present AichbMiop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the Dean of Christ Church. So far as to the 
natural tendency of Competitive Examinations to promote a leg her 
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morale in the Civil Service. But are no pains taken to investigate 
the candidate’s character and antecedents ? So far fiom this being 
the case, “ we doubt,” says the Spectator , “ whether any Candi- 
date’s antecedents have been so thoroughly sifted as those 
appointed by this method. The Civil Service Commissioners, 
before they examine at all, institute a most thorough investigation 
of the moral character and repute, and have very often discovered 
disqualifying facts behind the most unexceptionable testimonials/’ 
Nor is this all. When a candidate hits proved successful in the 
Examination, a confidential statement is required to be filieu up 
by one well acquainted with him, entering inte the fullest particu- 
lars as to steadiness, inclination for work, and even solvency. 

And here we think we may leave the moral aspect of , the ques- 
tion, only recording our indignant protest against these disingenu- 
ous attempts to blind the eyer of the public by ad captandum 
arguments addressed to that very common and little creditable 
prejudice which exists in the minds of common-place people, who 
being conscious of the deficiency of their own understandings and 
of the depth of their own ignorance, welcome with an unholy joy 
the tidings of the natural alliance r between stupidity and virtue, 
and would fain'persuade themselves that the best educated aie 
also the most depraved of mankind. * 

If. — As to the educational value of the Civil Service Examina- 
tions, we begin by at once disclaiming any intention to represent 
them as perfect. We are very far indeed from thinking them to 
be so, as will appear more particularly befoie we finally quit the 
subject. But this belief will not incline us the less energetically 
to protest against the ignorance, the flippancy,' and tfce glaring 
misstatements which have been .brought' forward to pass as argu- 
ments and to scatter dust in the eyes of the public. One of the 
first remarks that naturally occur to oue, even from.n cuisory 
perusal of th$ diatribes directed against Competition, is thr* mar- 
vellous adroitness with which ‘ question-begging ’ phrases ha ,F o 
been coined, and the raoie than Juvenalian peifection of word- 
painting which is exhibited. The system forsooth is * Chinese ’ : 
if persisted in it ‘must fix the national intellect in the cataleptic 
immobility of China’; the competitive impulse is ‘a brute instinct 
which modern competition has most offensively developed among 
half-educated Englishmen, and which every true man must 
shrink from with loathing and abbonence’; the examinations 
are ‘ eccentric,’ ‘ mechanical,’ 1 artificial ’; the examinations ^U1 soon 
be ‘ positive Chinese puzzles the supporters of Competition are 
‘ doctrinaires private tutors are ‘ a gang of erammorp/ Chey pur- 
sue ‘ the dishonest and mereenaiy system of cram they are ‘ those 1 
mischievous parasites of our educational system known as coaches 
and grindcis ; they are 1 professional masters of the degiading art 
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of cramming the successful candidates are ‘♦exhausted and spirit- 
less bookworms, they are ‘ a fortuitous concourse of atoms’ ; they are 
f docil®,* and so on, and so on. Let us consider these allegations in 
some deflail, and first with regard to the so-called ‘ crammers ’ The 
opponents of the Competitive System presume apparently that this is 
a word which proclaims its own meaning, and accordingly they do 
not condescend to explain it. We have clearly, however, a right to 
Oemand that its meaning should be explained. All that we can 
discover is that it serves^ the purpose of a singularly convenient 
and comprehensive term oflabuse. It would appear to imply both 
ignorance aud dishonesty, lust of lucre and low cunning, and it is 
applied indiscriminately to all aud each of those who prepare 
candidates for the Civil Service. Does it then come to this that 
no .educational position is to be esteemed reputable unless it is 
overshadowed by the dignity of a Warden aud of a band of often 
* useless and expensive Fellows ? By what right are the Public 
Schoolmasters and College Tutors presumed to enjoy the exclusive 
titla of teachers ? It is full time that the so-called ‘crammers’ were 
heard in their own defence. They have suffered patiently much 
unmerited abuse, consoling themselves with the reflection that 
they are not the only class wlio as a class hav£ been ignorantly 
rt-vilad. The fashion of abuse changes— lawyers, physicians, the 
clergy, and even the sacred order of the peerage, have in turn had 
to submit to their fair share of insolent and unmeaning vitupera- 
tion. It is now the turn of the crammers. ‘ Strike but hear them/ 
Indeed, the unblushing effrontery of some of the statements, 
gravely published as facts, would be diverting were they not cruel 
and wickecflies. ^Ve content ourselves with simply contradicting 
the assertion, that cfammers 1 impress, crimp, sharp, quick boys 
tor the service (Indian Civil), warranting their passing on your 
pledging Jhem a heavy premium.’ This statement coutains-pre- 
cisely the same amount of truth as the similar assertion that all 
lawyers are cheats and liars. Equally and transparently false is 
the dictum that ‘ English Literature in the sense of the Civil 
Service Commissioners (and consequently in the sense of the 
crammers) means the Handbook of English Literature by Angus, 
or Shaw's Student's English Literature and this, that ‘ the whole 
education of numberless young Englishmen consists in reading 
up the questions «et during the last fifteen years at the Civil 
Service . examinations/ The utterer* of these valuable re- 
maiks stands self-convicted either of stolid ignorance or of 
malignant falsehood. But further we are told that cramming is 
a 1 gaming trade/ Why c gambling ’ any more than the profession 
jot the law ? ^ At this rate it was gambling when Erskine threw 
up the army, and donned a wig and gown with scarcely a sixpence 
m his pocket- Again it was gambling when Edmund Buiko 
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determined to forsake liis native land, and seek fame and fortune 
in London ; and it was also "ambling (to quote a more modern 
instance) when young Adolphe Thiers arrived in Parin from 
Provence with nothing in his pocket but a prize-essay on 
Vauvenargues. If this be gambling, what but gambling is the 
profession of a physician who is unable to buy a practice, of a 
painter, of a sculptor, of a man of letters? The reproach of 
being a gambler and adventurer is one which the crammer may 
well be content to bear with the Erskintfs, the Burkes, the Eldons, 
and the Thiers, What some call gambling, others mnv call 
courage. Perhaps, however, the term gambling may be used 
vaguely as crammer, and may signify nothing more than that the 
crammer realises enormous profits. f Now even if the profits of 
successful crammers were excessive, as compared with those of 
Public Schoolmasters and College Tutors, the crammer, since 
he is exposed to far greater possibilities of loss than teachers 
in established institutions, ought not in fairness to be grudged the 
possibility of greater gains. The remarks Adam Smith quakes 
with respect to barristers apply equally to crammers. Both enter 
for a lottery, aud in a strictly fair lottery those who draw the 
prizes ought to gain all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. 
The lottery of the Iqw and of cramming is not strictly a faif one, 
but it naturally and justly happens that the success of the few 
is proportionately greater than in some other branches of education 
by reason of the greater number of unsuccessful competitors. 
Besides compare the life of a crammer with that of an University 
Don or of a Public Schoolmaster. The Don or the Schoolmaster 
can command if they choose, the former six .months, the latter 
thiee months, holidays. The crammer -Is forced to be satisfied 
with a few weeks at the most. At all events, for ten or eleven 
mouths in the year, he is cooped up in the dirt and smoke of 
London. The Don’s and the Schoolmasters regular work is mpre 
or less in the country, and for months they luxuriate in it.' Add 
to this the greater anxiety and uncertainty of the crammer’s life, 
the low repute which at preseut, as we affirm most unjustly, 
attaches to his calling, and the greater expense of living in London, 
aud the justice of his claim to the chance of greater gains would 
seem to he established. 

Another reproach cast in the teeth of crarrmers is that .they 
advertise. Now, apart from prejudice, is there any perceptible differ- 
ence between one man's publishing a novel with the announcement 
that it is by the author of Waverley, and another’s advertising to 
the effect that he has just passed the first successful competitor for 
the I.CS. examination. Hacon observes in his Essays, that one. 
of the principal uses of a friend is .that you can ask him to 
sing your praises with more effect aud decency than you can 
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sing them yourself. Perhaps some moralists might doubt whether 
the prostitution of friendship for private advantage be not 
more indecent than a temperate and modest statement of the 
results cff honest labour, even though, put forward by the labourer 
himself* ‘Clear your mind of cant/ said Dr. Johnson to the 
feeble Boswell. The Words will beat* repeating, even to the present 
enlightened age. Of course there are advertisements and adver- 
tisements. The remarks just made are not intended to exhibit 
any sympathy with the gentlemen who describe themselves as 
the practises of every Christian virtue with truly Pecksniffiau 
unction. Men of this# description, whose understandings must be 
on a par with their moral delicacy, occupy a wholly different 
category, •a^d may safely bo left to the derision which their 
imbecility and indecency must inspire. 

Before* quitting the subject, it will* not be out of place to refer 
*to the practice of Testimonials, which indeed corne under the head 
of advertisements by the agency of friends before alluded to. 
Hov> misleading and inaccurate, not to say fulsome, such compi- 
lations usually are, is perfectly well known to all those who have 
dipped only casually into such singularly uuiuterestiug literature. 
It seems to he a recognized principle that mon may venture upon 
assertions on behalf of others which they wottld scorn to propound 
for their own benefit.* Crammer’s advertisements will not lose 
much by a comparison with Testimonials. 

But whether our business be a ‘ gambling trade ' or no, it is a 
distinct falsehood to assert that its object is * to defeat the purpose 
of competition and to secure the prize to adroit and ingenious 
cramming as against true general education and genuine ability/ 
Jtfow, m what particular is a cranjmcr’s course of education more 
special than that of a Public School? At a Public School, they 
teach . or profess to teach Classics, English (of late years), Mathe- 
matics, ^Geography, History and Modern Languages. • The same 
subjects are found to bo the staple of the crammer’s course. 
Again, the Cambridge Tripos, just as the I.C.S. Examination, 
nominally embraces the whole range of the Classics. There 
would not, therefore, seem to exist any fatal necessity why 
cram should be iuvariably found in the one case «and be con- 
spicuously absent in the otheV. But whether then* be cram at 
Oxfoifl and Cambri3ge or no, whatever that misty phrase may 
impojt, w-e desne emphatically to deuy that either the Public 
Schools o^the Universities provide a general as opposed to a special 
education. The great object of Public Schools, educationally 
speaking, ty obtain honours at the Universities, which honours, 
whether Scholarships, First Classes, or Fellowships, are given for 
success in examinations, thg subjects of which are as definite and 
special as those of the C S. examinations. At the Universities 
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themselves, in how many instances does, or at n.11 events did 
until quite lately, an Honour man succeed without a Private 
Tutoi, and what is the difference between their case and any 
other special preparation ? , 

By some, it is sapiently supposed that the Civil Service .Com- 
missioners, the Examiners and the Crammers together form a 
huge conspiracy cemented by one common interest — to rob the 
public. To this we reply that there is absolutely no connection 
whatsoever between the three classed They are unknown to 
each other except by public report — thiir respective interests are 
completely dissevered — they merely form part of the machinei j 
of competitive examinations in the same way as Judge, Counsel 
and Jury form part of the administration of justice, Tl^y are in 
the habit of freely criticising each others proceedings, and not 
to waste more words upon .such ridiculous calumnies arc 1 entirely 
independent of one another. 

It is of no small importance that this fact should betdearly 
appieliended, for it is tacitly assumed amongst other tacit assump- 
tions, and their name is legion, that the Public Schools and 
Universities are immeasurably % superior to crarnmeis in that 
respect. The Consequence is that the loftiest ideals of education 
are solemnly propounded, and we are asked to cry shame because 
the Competitive System confessedly fails to attain to the measure 
of their stature. Thus we are told “ the examination becomes 
the end, not the means. Knowledge is studied not for its own 
sake 'or to enlaige the mind, but simply as the necessary train- 
ing for a certain intellectual conflict.” Coleridge, we all know, 
found Poetry its own exceeding great reward, but bow many civil 
servants under the Patronage system lov'ed knowledge for its own 
sake ? The answer is easy. They neither loved knowledge for 
its own sake nor for the sake of any thing else. ' Look round 
the circle cf the professions and make a list of those who love 
knowledge for its own sake. How many men have like Faraday 
deliberately preferred knowledge to riches ? Quis enim virtutem 
amplectitur ipsam presmia si tollas ? 

Again, the Quarterly Reviewer's bclifef “ that a man who should 
read hard at Qxfoid or Cambridge, but with a determination not 
to take honours, would at the emd' of his time be a better read, 
better educated man, a more truly accomplished scholar 1 than 
one who had given the* same antfount oc work to the beaten 
track with the usual object in view ” is perfectly idle a^d Beside 
the purpose. We have all of us read of Bacon, of Burke 
and Cun an, of F. W. Robertson, and others ofo gjn41a* mental 
cabbie, who have despised the ordinary curriculum of their respec- 
tive Universities. But such instances must necessarily form the 
rarest exceptions. Iu the case of the vast majority, self-directed, 
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study means either total lethargy or still mefte fatally a strenuous 
indolence and complete dissipation of the mental or^rgies. So 
thought at least one of the great men whose names we havfe just 
quoted. • F. W. Robertson thus expresses himself in a letter to a 
young .friend — Kennion — about to enter upou College life: “The 
chief point seems the* question of "reading for honours. Now I 
believe with you that honours make little or nothing in practice so 
fftr as they bear upon a man’s future success. That is, the pres- 
tige of them does little iif life — is forgotten, or slightly looked 
upon by the large world. l But the mental habits got insensibly 
during the preparation for them are, I think, incapable of being 
replaced by any thing , and this quite independently of whether a 
man succ^ejls or fails in his attempt. To my idea the chief ad- 
vantage is the precluding of discursiveness . For three years or 
four a nlan has an aim— a long, distant, definite aim. 7 defy any 
* young man to create this aim for himself . * * * At College I 
did*wlifit you are now going to do, and I now feel I was utterly , 
mo^rM fully , irreparably wrong. The excitement of theological 
controversy, questions of the day, politics, gleams and flashings of 
new paths of learning, led me at # full speed for three years modify- 
ing my plans perpetually. Now I would, givr 7P200 a year to 
have read on a bad plan chosen for me , buUsteadily” 

The Gospel of sweetness and light — of Oeist and anti-Philis- 
tinism — is beautiful and abstractedly true, but it is full as true that 
England owes to Philistinism her place amongst the nations. 
'‘These things have we done” even though we have .“left the 
others undone.” The simple fact is that every thing in general 
and nothing in particular will not suit an Englishman. Moreover, 
,it would seem easier even* for an hjaglishman to acquire diversity 
of intellectual interests than concentration of mind, and concentra- 
tion is th^ secret of excellence. “ I well know,” says Robertson in 
the-saipe letter from which we have just quoted, “tha discourage- 
ment which there is in feeling how little of all that can be known 
is within our grasp, and the temptation which there is to try a 
hundred new fields of knowledge. But the man who succeeds in 
life, is, allowing for the proVerbial exaggeration, generally the man 
unius librif It may be painful fo, men of culture likg Mr. Matthew 
Arnold to recognise the uup^asant truth, but it is never- 
theless true that tfie many are Philistines and will need many 
Arnolds , and many parables— if indeed men's natures are ever 
changed ,^>y parables, “could warning make the world more just 
or wise” — before they are unphilistinised. 

The the ordinarily intelligent, as opposed to philoso- 

phers or geniuses with whom the Civil Service has no concern, 
can only be brought to study at all by a keen sense of positive 
prospective advantage of a practical character, and that at no 
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distant date. Without this lene tormentum their genius refuses 
to work at all. How idle, then, to deplore the fact that they 
will ' not philosophically cultivate every faculty of the* mind 
instead of being thankful ^that they will respond to the spur 
of honourable ambition, albeit in a narrow groove. It is ajl very 
well for Mr. Lowe complacently to congratulate himself that in 
hours which should have been devoted to mastering Thucydides 
and Tacitus, he enjoyed the stolen sweets of Byron and M001V, 
and to attribute his success in life * entirely to su^h laches of 
morality in the worship of Geist (although it must bo patent to 
every one that he owes such success mainly .to a diligent prosecu 
tion of the ordinary classical studies prescribed to his youth), but 
the generality of boys are not Lowas, and it is useless # ta- argue as 
though they were. 

But supposing the necessity, however deplorable, of a special 
education be conceded, we have not yet fathomed the mystery ' 
of the fatal monosyllable, that multum in parvo — cram.o* Inas- 
much as those who use the phrase with most dexterity do^not 
condescend to explain it, we must attempt conjectural ly to supply 
a definition. Shall w 7 e be wrong (hen in supposing that what is 
intended to be conveyed is something to the following effect ? Is 
it not implied that knowledge or the semblance of knowledge is 
violently injected into a passive recipient who can ies it about 
with him undigested and indigestible like the ‘crude peacock’ of 
the Roman gormandisers. The question at once arises — and it is 
a most pertinent one — is such a process possible ? .Upon this vital 
point wc join issue witli the opponents of the Competitive System, 
and we deny that cramming is possible save to an infinitesimal 
extent and in very exceptional cases. ‘We assert that it 4 is not 
merely a ciime but a blunder, and one into which so astute a body 
of men as ciammers are invariably repiescnted to be, would be 
unlikely to fall. For it is to be observed that cram means success- 
ful cram, the greatest ciime of Civil Service tutors being their 
success. “ How dare such ignorant and abandoned beings presume 
to distance the recognised professors of education in the establish- 
ed institutions of the country?” It is clearly on the face of the 
matter absurd, to imagine that they could beat them by fair 
means. What remains, therefore, but to postulate foul ? 

Before attempting to prove our assertion tlfat successful cram 
is impossible, we too muiit postulate our pie- requisite — mz., good 
examineis. But given good examiners, however glibly t^e phrase 
cram may run off the tongue, it is, we repeat, unmeaning. Will 
any one who has had the smallest expcriemjp * 4 n • tuition 
pretend that it is possible, by any violent or unnatural 
process whatsoever, to ensure a faithful and idiomatic 
translation of Yngil, 01 of Iloiacc, of Sophocles, or of Thucydides ? 
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Can the art of Latin and Greek composition be crammed ? If 
the facts of English history can be crammed, can the use that is 
to be *nade of them be also crammed? “For they leach not 
their own use, but that is a wisdom without them and abo\e them 
won by observation/' Again, as to English Literature. No doubt, 
so long* as it is thought reasonable to test critical ability by such 
questions as “ Who wrote the Polyolbion and Smectymnuus? ” 
of “ Where will you find ‘ None but the brave deserve the fair ' ? 
and ‘ The rest is all but leather and prunella ' ?” — so long, we say, 
as such insults to common r#ense are gravely offered in the name 
of education, so long, most assuredly, will it be possible to cram 
and no longer. Meanwhile, it is unjust to suppose that such 
questions#are even now fair specimens of the tests applied to the 
better sort” of candidates. No one who has had any experience 
in the matter can doubt that the successful candidates in the I.C.S. 

• Examinations have very considerable acquaintance with their 
native •tongue — that they have carefully studied several of our 
most jamous authors, and that they have more than a superficial 
smattering of others. Moreover, if English Literature as a whole 
is felt (as it cannot but be felt) to be too wide a subject for a 
youth of twenty or twenty-one to grapple with, iitany thing like an 
ad n q<iate manner, why should not ajudicious ^election be made from 
the masterpieces of tho best authors anda searching examination in 
these selections be insisted upon ? If such a system as this were 
adopted it would be no move possible to cram Shakspeare or Milton, 
Bacon or Lock^, than it is to cram the Calculus, or to pitchfork 
tin 1 beauties of Pindar or Catullus down a dullard’s throat. 

In hazuTxling these assertions we are not even deterred by the 
^opinion of so weighty* a •critic as Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose 
remarks aie perpetually quoted by the opponents of Competition 
as thougkthefy were conclusive. Let us see to what they anfbunt. 
Mu M. Arnold observes : — 4 1 once bore part in the # Examination 
for f,he*I.CS, and I can truly say that the candidates to whom 1 
gave the highest marks were almost without exception the 
candidates whom I would not have appointed. They were cram- 
med men, not formed men ; the formed men were the public 
schoolmen, but they were ignorant on the special matter of Exami- 
nation, English Literature.” • These words are doubtless sententious 
and oracular, but for a plain man it seems difficult to understand 
upon what data Mr.* Arnold could lmve come to the conclusion 
that 'the public schoolmen were the formed men, if of the only 
subjeot hi which he examined them they were ignorant. It is at 
least ev«idc#t^ltfit they were far from formed in that sub- 

ject. Moreover, if an examiner with the eye of genius detects 
that a mau is formed (whatever that not very precise expression 
may imply), why does he not give him marks for being so, and, on 
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the other hand, by parity of reasoning, deduct marks from the 
crammed man ? J udex damnatur cum nocens a bsolvitur. 

Another proof of the evils of cram, ordinarily deemed conclu- 
sive, is what may be termed the Head Masters argument. It is 
the fashion for Head Masters to assert that the results of the C.S. 
Examinations precisely transpose the proper order of merit as 
tested by their own experience of the youths in question, which 
they appear to think infallible. Now, waiving the question <of 
infallibility, has it never happened to these Head Mast* r<? to find 
the same boys change places even ip consecutive examinations 
and when the conditions of the contest have femained unchanged i 
How much more so then, when the youths have grown to be their 
own masters and must necessarily dqpend far more upon <their own 
industry and energy ? One would really imagine that boys who 
succeed at school have never been known to fail at college, and 
vice versd. 

But, says the Quarterly Reviewer, the knowledge you impart is 
not real knowledge; it is like the water in the vessel^ of the 
Danaides ; it is ephemeral and by no means a KrijfLfl CS (ILL, Now 
in the first place all knowledge whether taught at school and 
college or self-arquired is comparatively transitory. Why does 
an Oxford or Cambridge Don or Public Schoolmaster le-jjyeruse 
the oft-read text ? The answer is plain, because he foigets 
much that he once knew or thought he knew. Did a man 
retain the knowledge of all the books he had ever read and 
read carefully too, how differently stored would our minds 
be. It is not given to every one to be a Macaulay or a Niebuhr. 
In this sense we fully admit that much that has been painfully 
acquired by Competition-Wallahs will become dull and faint, but 
it is untrue to say it will “ leave ' not a wrack behind. 1 ’ Besides, 
even* if such weie the case, what proof is adduced by the r Quaiter- 
ly Reviewer of such total oblivion ? None whatever. Misstate- 
ment is merely an ipse dixit delivered ex cathedrd , the object of 
which comfortable assumption is to bolster up a preconceived 
opinion. What is to hinder us from asserting the direct contrary 
with similar vehemence and with equal absence of proof ? 

Meanwhile, whatever the successful Indian candidates may for- 
get, somehow or another they appear to rise in tue Service and to 
command the approbation of their supenors, if wo may trust the 
following testimony. In May, 1869* the Times 1 Correspondent in 
Calcutta analysed the position of the thiiteen Competition- 
Wallahs who went out to India in 1856, showing tlmt of 567 
names on the Bengal Civile List 1869, eleven of c Uiea® thirteen 
(two of them were dead) stood between 235 ana 24 7th on the. 
list, with salaries varying from i?l,59() per annum up to «P3,300 
per annum. "In leas than twelve years/' he wrote, “the fust 
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eleven Competition- Wallahs have thus worked themselves up 
into most important and well-paid positions. All are above the 
averagt. Almost all are men of mark and several even of- the 
very highest piomise 

Having now attempted to rebut * a few of the most common- 
place assertions as to the arts of the so-called crammers, let us 
consider the other hypothesis — whether it is altogether incredible 
tllht success with Crammers, as is found to be upon the whole the 
case with human affairs, should not be unconnected with merit. 
Why should it be supposed Vhatthe Universities and Public Schools 
monopolise utility in leaching ? Prestige apart, there would seem 
to be several excellent leasons why the despised crammer should 
upon his merits prove a formidable rival. 

First, his bread entirely depends upon his ability in teaching, 
which is*not the case in the venerable institutions above men- 
tioned. A man is chosen to be a Public Schoolmaster or College 
Tutor rjiiefly because he has unravelled the intricacies of Sophocles 
or of the Integral Calculus. But it requires very little experience 
to be aware that knowledge and intellectual ability arc by no 
means synonymous with ability \n teaching. Then there is the 
serious difficulty of dismissing from a schooL an incompetent 
teacher, who may be a very worthy mau„ who has highly dis- 
tinguished himself at College and has probably married upon the 
strength of a supposed life-long enjoyment of a lucrative post. 
An incompetent crammer is summarily dismissed by the Public t 
It will probably be objected that, incompetence apar^, esprit de 
corps , and a high conscientious sense of duty will be found to be 
more thaif an equivalent for vulgar self-interest We fully admit 
# that amongst a staff of College Tutors and Public Schoolmasters, 
may be found men of the most seff-devoted aud untiring industry ; 
but speaking of the class as a class, It would be absurd to pretend 
that practical irremoveability does not exercise a baneful influence 
upon such bodies, nor does it argue cynicism or pessimism to 
avow the belief. Without insisting on the fact that a master, 
though able to impart knowledge to an orderly class is often 
physically or morally unable to control the brutality (and no boys 
are so brutal as British boys) of an unruly one, a defect which has 
been partially remedied by the admirable institution of private 
and separate tuition ; there remains the serious and undeniable 
evil of .the excessive* size of* classes it! a public school. This is 
a most ^mportant point, and the smallness of the crammer's 
classes, where he has a class at all, powerfully contributes 
towards Jii^sjjctfess. But the question pf success does not simply 
rest with the tutor. In the words of a well-known school 
theme — “ Education requires the cordial co-operation of the person 
educated." Now it is not too much to say that the great object of 
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a crammer's pupils is .to learn, that of boys at school to abstain 
from learning. It is simply impossible to exaggerate the effect 
produced by this keenness of emulation. Foes and friends of 
Competition alike admit the untiring industry, however misplaced, 
of competitors, and if no other result but this were produced by 
the system we should claim that it had conferred no small boon 
upon the community. Moreover, however desirous to learn Pub- 
lic Schools have only time to teach the first-rate hoys ; whereas ft 
is the second and third rate who form the staple of the class 
fiom which the Civil Service is recruited. 

Such are some of the advantages which ,a crammer possesses 
over a Public Schoolmaster, and which do not seem to us to have 
been sufficiently recognised, if recognised at all. It.vo^y often 
happens too that a particular defect, which is in truth incidental 
to all teaching, is described ps though it was inherent irf what is 
called the cramming system alone. Let us take for example the 
question of originality. Now that originality is as desirable as it 
is unfortunately rare is a truism. But is it pretended that Public 
Schools and Universities are the seed plots and nurseries of oiigi- 
nality? The remarks of Mr. Helps, whose authority the opponents 
of Competition are so fond of claiming, are perfectly general, and 
v\ill suit Public Schools and Universities fully as well as crarmoers. 
" Young people," he says, “ very often manifest a leadiness to ac- 
quire knowledge merely from a certain docility of mind which makes 
few enquiries, is easily satisfied with what the teacher tells it, and 
never eaies to take an original and independent v/cw of what is 
taught." We say, ditto to Mr. Burke, and we hold most strongly 
that a teacher is good just in proportion as he snakes it Ins prin- 
cipal study to correct such docility, and to 'stimulate his pi'ipil to 
take “ original and independent views of what he is taught/’ He 
should act with those melancholy but ever- memorable, words of 
the great historian's ever ringing in his ears, ovtiv? inaktu'irwpo'i 'Wv 

Trnkkoi <? If g//T7]<Tl? 7?]$ aklfOeta Kal IttI 7(1 t7 Oipa pakkov 7f)L‘7T0V7lH, Nor 

is it impertinent to remark in weighing the probabilities of the 
possession of originality by Public Schoolmasters and crammers, 
that all established educational societies are apt to be penetrated 
with the spirit^of cliqueism, which is but another name for nar- 
rowness and bigotry. The crammer is at all events free from 
such trammels, and may, if he please, tread art independent path 
of his own, unawed by the’ majesty 6f Head* Masters, or Common 
Rooms. But admitting, or ratber strenuously asserting^that the 
value of originality can scarcely he overrated, we yet fail to see how 
the possession of this qualify is so imperative a ire/?ejfflUy*in the 
Civil Service. In many posts of monotonous drudgery, docility, so* 
far from being an evil, is a positive advantage, just as it is with the 
rank and file of the army. In this statement we are supported by 
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the authority of Sir C. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcote. “ In 
many offices/* say they, “it is found that the superior v 1 ?ility of 
young m^n renders it much easier to make valuable public servants 
of them, than of those more advanced in life, especially wheic the 
work consists chiefly of account business.” L fore quitting the 
subject of cram, it may not bo out of place to comment upon the 
syupilar apathy displayed in the matter by the natiual guardians 
of Education in England — opr University authorities and the Heads 
of ouh Public Schools. For cram either is practised oi it is not. 
If it is not, why do they not discountenance the attempts made m 
older to mislead tin? public l If it is, why do they not come to 
the rescue ? So far from doing so, they theiiHcl\ es* ‘touch the 
accuised thing/ and lend it*the countenanced' their authoi iij'. 
The great bulk of the Examiners for the Indian Civil fckr\ic< me 
.University men — nay moie, they are* representative men of their 
Universities ; and if the Examination L a slum and a delusion, the 
, honour of the Univusitics is thereby and to that extent tarnished. 
\V<* affirm most confidently that cramming is impossible with o<»od 
examiners, if they are free to carry out their own coin ictions. 
That they should stoop to piostifute their own convictions, and 
pander to what they know to he an immoral system is inconcen ablm 
HI.— It remains (lia 4 t wo should speak of the candidate's foi' 
examination. And indeed it is full time that a little common 
sense was directed to this point, for upon no portion of the Compe- 
titive system has such misplaced ingenuity been expended, or such 
cxtiavaganl and contradictory assertions been made, “•Wluit .are 
the soitof men,” asks the Quarterly Reviewer, “that pic\ ail in 
the I.CjS. Examination.*.? •The men with special aptitude for book- 
earning, with specially receptive lAiuds and retentive mommies.” 
lint Lord Macaulay was a man with special aptitude for book-learn- 
ing, he wits also a man with a specially receptive mind and a 
specially retentive memory. So was Sir W. Scott. Sb was Sir C. 
Corfiewall Lewis. So are Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. The 
oracle goes on, “ who have no strong love of lick! sports or athletic 
exorcise to divert them fjoin their studies; who can and will 
sit over their hooks nine or ten hours a day from fifteen to 
nineteen or twenty.” Now so far a-, we have been able to disco\er, 
the only athletic exe/cise nccessai / to govern India islthat of iklmg, 
which is assuredly not incompatible with ,a taste for r study. Pitt, 
Peel, •Palmerston, Avcrc all of them great riders. One thing is; 
quite cerIJfcn, that it is much easier for a scholar to learn to 
ride tlian for an athlete to acquire a taste for books. It is 
quite as •absif&r to demand that every*Compotition- Wallah must 
1>6 a proficient in athletics, as to suppose that our own magis- 
tiates and professional men must necessaiily be kecu sportsmen. 
Meanwhile ,we believe it to be a fact that a successful candidate 

p 1 
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before going to Indiit must produce a certificate of quali- 
fication from a riding school or from a Master of Fox Hounds. 
The Quaiterly Reviewer writes as though out-door exerciSe was 
the principal employment of Competition- Wallahs, ami seems 
to ignore the fact that they have judicial duties to perform .requir- 
ing an acute and searching intellect, and a knowledge of his much- 
despised book-learning in the shape of Law. Again, he might 
jiHt as truly assert that the Oxford Fiist-classman or Cambridge 
Wrangler sit over their books nine or ten hours a day, from 
Matriculation to Degree. We can oifly affirm from our o ¥ n 
experience that it is a very rare feat for an Oxford First-classman 
to devote even eight hours a day to study during the whole of 
his course We only know of one 1 man who read eight hours a 
day for three years, and he obtained the extraordinary distinction 
of a double first both in Moderations and in the Final" Schools. 
We may add, for the benefit of the Quaiteily Reviewer, that so 
lav from the gentleman in question being an “exhausted spiritless 
bookworm,” be is and always has been a man of the keenest 
animal spirits, and occupies at this present moment a position 
involving great responsibility and labour, and is notorious foi his 
''Upeiabundnnt vigour -and energy. 

A little fm ther orl these wonderful bookworms arc described 
as “ men of special gifts.” Everything about them indeed seems 
to be special. They have a special aptitude for book-learning, 
specially receptive minds, specially retentive memories, special 
gifts, 'amb they are specially prepared. “ Tell Irm I'm a devil 
of a fellow/’ says Rob Acres in the Play. The Quarterly 
Reviewer seems to have been entrusted jvitlf’ a similar commis- 
sion by the opponents of the Competitive System with respect 
to the Competition-Wallahs. But the secret of all this hyper- 
bolical piaise and fulsome eulogy — the terms of which the 
Competition* Wallahs themselves would be the first to <], : sc]dim, 
conscious as they must be that their case is very much that 
of those described by Horace : extremi pvimorum extremis 
usque priores — soon oozes out. For we are presently informed 
that these intellectual paragons “are generally somewhat defective 
in other endov r ments,” such as “ observation, cuickncss of insight, 
the perceptive faculties generally.”* flow exquisitely ludicrous 
to those who have gauged the intellect of these Competition- 
Wallahs, in preparing them for Examination, to read that t their 
minds have so entirely swamped their bodily senses thatfthe latter 
are perfectly useless. And we are asked to condemn a System 
on tlw strength of such arguments as these ! * r* m 

If (his is all that can be alleged in its disfavour its “sickly rc- 
putati m” is like indeed to “outlive many a robuster constitution ” 
To escape irom the iutoleiuble evils ot abnormally developed 
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intellect, the Quarterly Reviewer proposes a )>lan of truly seductive 
simplicity. u We venture to sny that to take Die Eleven** of Eton, 
Rugl$, and Harrow, and the Cambridge and Oxfoid Eights' and 
then throw out the nine 01 ten who wrote the worst abstract of a 
chapter of history, would give you forty far be ter embryo rulers 
o India than you will ever get in flic forty candidates who obtain 
{lie largest number of marks in an Examination, let that Exa- 
mination be ever so searching, subtle, and well-ordered.” This is 
indeed a powerful contribution to the Gospel of Muscular Chris- 
tianity, and reduces the dirties of a schoolmaster to a minimum. 
If such an argument is to prevail, it is obvious that, instead of 
ficsh tutors, a judicious importation of professional cricketers and 
instructors* of the noble ait* of self-defence is what is rcquiied 
When such wild theories as this are gravely propounded, it may 
not he amiss to remind the Quarterly Reviewer of the practice ol 
the Eirst Napoleon when selecting commanders of men. It is well 
known* that he made military schools and open competitive exami- 
nation* the test of the mental qualifications for admission to his 
aimy. lie was wont to speak of the Polytechnic School, flic field 
of the most systematised applications of the principle of com- 
petitive examinations, as the hen that laid him golden eggs. 

Before quitting the ‘sickly, book worm ’ question, we may fairly ask 
whether, under the Patronage system, the health of Civil Servants 
was invariably secuied. Sir U. Trevelyan and Sir S. Northcoto 
shall answer the query. “It may be noticed,” they write, “in 
particular, that the comparative lightness of the woik and the 
certainty pf provision in case of retirement, owing to bodily 
incapacity, furnisfi strong inducements to the parents and friends 
>of sickly youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment 111 
the service pf the Government ; aud the extent to which the 
public ai\? consequently buulened, first with the salaries of officers 
who arc obliged to absent themselves from their duties on account 
of •ill-health, and afterwards with their pensions when they retire 
on the same plea, would hardly be credited by those who have not 
had opportunities of observing the operation of the system.” 
Upon such a statement comment is superfluous. “ Look now upon 
this picture aud on this." Dr. (new iSir W.) Gull, w4io.se testimony 
wc presume will iujt be impeached, and who examines the candi- 
dates for the Indian # Civil Service Examination, and re-examines 
them before their departure, reported that 2% candidates examin- 
ed by hjfn showed a remarkably healthy physique, 121 an average 
physique, and only 52 any signs of delicacy. “It has been forced 
upon mcf,” h£* writes, “ that superior physical health and strength 
art 1 generally essential to success in these competitive examinations.” 
After this wc trust that we’ have lieai J the last of broken constitu- 
tions and “.spiritless bookwonns.” 
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Wo have not, however, exhausted the list of objections to can- 
didates, brought forward by the opponents of Competition. We 
are iold that a successful competition man may be a very Vulgar 
fellow. Granted. He may, also be a very ugly fellow, fcr a veiy 
.short fellow. William III. was a bad-manueied fellow so was 
J)r. Johusou. It was not very good mannehsiu Cardinal Ximenes 
to read a book whenever a lady visitor talked nonsense to him 
and wasted bis time ; nor was it pleasant manners in Sir J. 
Reynolds to drop his ear-trumpet under similar •Jmimst'inees. 
For our own parts we should not shrink*, when an adequate public 
advantage was at stake, from running the* risk of offending ihc 
Chesteitield and Grandison scljool. Those exquisites who rate 
the kid-glove elegancies of personal appearance and nddrfas above 
the solid worth of intellectual ability combined, as we contend in 
the main it will be found to Vc, with probity and puiity of life, 
must Ijo permitted to indulge their melancholy regrets for the 
pa^t, and their gloomy vaticinations for the future. Mbreovci, 
this fact must not be forgotten that, society novv-a-dayv being 
more domoeiatir, Grandisonian airs and Chesteitield bows aio 
t K t minted at far less than theii former \alue. “It is too late a 
week/' 

The Qumlerly Reviewer, indeed, in his usual sophistical fashion, 
insists upon tlie importance of England’s being (jorevned by 
gentlemen, as if it weie ought but the merest rhetorical flourish 
to suggest that the Civil Service governs England. AVe had 
liitheito ii< our simplicity supposed that she was governed by the 
three Estates of tlx 1 lealm. At the same time, it is notoiious tint 
some of uui best ilishops and Chancellors— of 6ur most eminent 
Idiysiciain and ablest Officcisp—have be n men of humble 1 firth., 
At .qjl events, the ‘gentleman * argument will not hold good in the 
case of India. As Colonel Rathbone remarked in thcilisoussion 
winch followed the reading of Dr. £iid wood’s paper, “.to oil- 
coinage the notion that an Indian Civil seivant must be born a 
gentleman would be a grave mistake — for everybody in India 
knew that many son > of tradesmen had been most successful 
then*.” One reason may possibly be that assigned bv another 
gentleman coi/versanl with life in India, that the gulf between 
Englishmen and natives is so wide that the latter do not see 
distinctly acmss it, or distinguish between one sample and another 
of the English middle class. ,, 

Hut the truth is, (lieie is no real fear that ' cads’ wiH\prcdomi- 
nate in the Civil Service — at least for many years to come. Sucli 
an «'qq irhcnsioii is picciscly as chimerical as thfc ebffgbear that 
fusti »n immediately to predominate in the House of Commons. 
Tht m'*mI mid' of the Competition candidate* has not been lowered. 
The educated Jx Juvi *i "Cut in the pieparation ol their suns 
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which enables them practically to engross* the pi izes which arc 
nominally open to the whole community. And it will nT he until 

I lie socially lower classes are as highly educated that they will 
encroaclf upon the pre-occupicd groupd. Nay, this is aoduced as 
a stnyig objection to competition. “ Competition for the Indian 
Civil Service/’ we are told, "has utterly failed to benefit the poor. 

I I opposes ail insurmountable bar to poveity.” If an argument 
of this kind weic addressed by the Reviewer to a Judge in a 
Couit of either Law or Eqfiity, he would bo immediately infuimed 
that lie must not “blow 1 #ot and cold at the same time” — or, in 
other woids, that he *mi&t not complain of the system as introduc- 
ing c cads/ and at the same time uige as an objection that it 
opoiatesfm a. bar to the poor.* 

Moi cover the candidates are sure to be discontented and in so 
lent. “The danger of competition not that it will create an 
1 incapable or dishonest, but that it will create a profoundly discon- 
tented? public service. The youth who lias beaten an indefinite 
iiinMw of rivals in an open competition is extremely apt to 
believe that lie could have beaten all the world in any conceivable 
contest if he had only had the ^bailee.” To the same effect the 
Quaitcily Reviewer with still greater extravagance : “The men 
who are admitted by Competitive Examination will hold their 
places so *o speak by right of conquest. They will be tbero 
because they have won in open contest with all their compeers the 
light to he there ; to rank as the very foremost of their generation 
and a few lines, further on they are “ invited and entitled by the 
very mode of their appointment to regard themselves as the 
ascertained and cTu titled Protagonists of their time.” And ho 
.pioceccls to piognosticate*an alar up ng amount of official insolence 
to be generated by this strange cause. Now. really is it woith 
while to -Argue seriously against such rubbish as this i Englishmen 
arojwpverbially grumblers, but they are not as a ruJe congenital 
idiots, and none but a congenital idiot would suppose that because 
lie bad beaten a bundled or two hundred young men ol his 
own age in a competition for which notoriously the best men will 
not offer themselves, that therefore lie ought to be Archbishop of 
Can tei bury or take command of the Channel JFleet ? ]t is 
impossible to reconcile such puerile’ vapouring with success iu 
the Examination at all. But in truth such arrogance and conceit 
mny.jVer.y comfortably ne left fo find its own level. Such nonsense 
will soo’j be knocked out of the deluded youth, and with the 
nonsense will vanish also the discontent. 

Another 1 * for discontent, according to the Quarterly 

•Reviewer, will be the inadequacy of the pay of the ordinary 
Civil Service. It is not enough that the Sci vice guarantees an 
eailier and a surer maintenance than is to be found in oilier w r alks 
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of life. The class who prevail in competitive examinations "would 
not,” it seems, “deliberately barter all chance of wealth and fame 
for a ‘sure income rising from 1 50 to £ 800 , with a chstnce of 
.l 1 ] ,500.” Elsewhere the writer defines the same grievance as 
follows : “ it is certain that a man who is receiving ePoOQ a year 
at thirty, <£800 a year at forty, and £lfidO at fifty, may be 
considered as an example of brilliant success in the service of the 
Crown/’ We should have supposed that such a man would have 
been considered as an example of success in almost any service. 
Besides if the Civil Servant is dissatisfied, he must thank hi- own 
want of spirit and ambition — for as to deliberation, the facts of 
the service are not matter of conjecture. They are perfectly 
ascertainable, and if the youth takes the solemn stcpavVhich will 
decide his whole future carelessly, he must abide by the result. 

Besides, was there no discontent under the Patronage 'system ? 
It is well known that there was. Discontent may be generated by 
a consciousness of high birth or exquisite manners or good* looks, 
as well as by a consciousness of a moderate amount of ability.'* •The 
one is as real as the other and far less reasonable. As to conduct 
which amounts to insolence, it car* we presume, he checked. A 
Civil Servant does not hold his tenure of office like the Judges 
under the Act of Settlement; it is not necessary that an add i ess 
by both Houses should be voted for his removal. 

Not the least silly of the objections urged against successful 
candidates in Competitive Examinations, have emanated from the 
pen of A.K.H.B, in Fraser's Magazine. Not content with sug- 
gesting the possibility of the competition man’s being a very vulgar 
fellow, he meanders on as follows : “ possibly thef reader has beheld 
men more than one or two who stood high on the list but with 
whom he would nat willingly have had anything to do which lie 
could help.” * * * “There was the disagreeable tendency to 
contradict, to^rake up sore subjects in conversation, to gevt into 
a rage in argument, and howl : to tell an opponent broadly that he 
was a fool instead of remotely conveying the same essential idea 
* * * Precious beyond all statement is a sweet-uatured man 
And the different kinds of ill-temper are many. Readiness to 
oblige in ways greater and lesser is part of temper,” and so on 
and so on, All that can be said with respect to such strange 
remarks is that A.K.ll.B. is a well-known author who has 
obtained a certain measure of popularity, and that Fraser's Maga- 
zine is au excellently conducted periodical ; consequent^)' we are 
foictd to suppose that there are some understandings with whom the 
above-quoted sentences will pass for arguments ; otlierfd.se we should 
fancy that wc were reading a sermon upon the exceeding sinfulness’ 
of little sins As if forsooth the private feelings, fancies or prejudices 
of the colleagues m a public scivicc arc to be prefened to the 
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ii.lcrfcsts of the service itself. Lord Clyde was somewhat too 
1 ougli and plain-spoken to be agreeable to dilettanl dandyism 
in the army, and the famous Blucher’s manners might have been 
the pleasanter for an additional d t '#sh of amenity. Test the 
professions generally by the standard of suavity and sweet temper, 
and he would be a bold man who would venture to assert that 
Nweetness and strength are invariably found together. Competi- 
tive Examinations will not fender a man sweet tempered any more 
than they will teach him how to drive a four-in-hand or to he a 
dead-shot, but they will develop other and more useful qualities. 
Are perseverance arid self-discipline nothing? Is it less noble 
now than in the days of Milton “ to scorn delights and live 
laborious^Lys '? ” 

Having refuted some of the misrepresentations, exposed some 
f of the exaggerations, and replied to sftmc of the calumnies which 
have been levelled at the Competitive System, we are now in a 
better position to consider that system upon its meiits, and to 
confraft it with the old system of Patronage. And fir-t of all 
it seems expedient to remark that one of these two systems we 
must perforce choose — the only question is which ? Next it must 
he lemembcred, although it may well setfn superfluous to make 
the rctaark, that when a comparison between two rival systems is 
instituted, it is not sufficient to adduce objections, however real, 
against one of the two, for objections there will certainly be 
against any merely human system. As Dr. Johnson ien\aikcd, 
there arc objections against a plenum, and objections * against a 
vacuum, yet one of the two must he a fact. YVe have simply to 
determine this plain is^ue, are the objections that may fairly be 
•alleged against Competition, inferior to the evils proved to exist 
under the Patronage system ? We may at once concede, that if 
the use f)f Patronage were not synonymous with its abuse, there 
woiildJbc much less to he argued against its revival. # But without 
postulating positive unscrupulousuess and moral obliquity, does 
any reasonable person believe that there would be found sufficient 
public spirit and devotion to the real interests of the Civil Service, 
to -withstand the imperious temptations of friendship and impor- 
tunity ? We have already seen th,at incompetence, ill-health, 
indolence and inability, found a harbour of refuge iu Patronage. 
Upon this point the testimony of the .Quarterly Reviewer is as 
candid as wc could desire. “ The majority of vacancies," he says, 
“ under #hc Patronage system were filled by the nominees 
of parliamentary supporters of the Government, on the re- 
commcmlaffib** of the constituents ^md local magnates. In 
&ucli cases there was no security for capacity of any kind." 
The Saturday Hevieiv, though opposed to Competition, is 
yet constrained to acknowledge the reality of the abuse ol 
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Patronage. One of the instances adduced, is as follow^ : '‘The 
nobleman at the head of the Committee of Council for Education, 
had to nominate a person who was to conduct a principal part of 
the correspondence, lie appointed the son of his own bailiff, and 
. this person, who had to inaugurate a correspondence wkh the 
schoolmasters of England, touching their ovvn incompetence, could 
not spell, could not construct a grammatical sentence, and wrol$ 
an illegible round text.” Who does ( iiot recollect Mr. Lowe's 
experience of the man who took JV500 a year out ot ilm nation, 
and the only use the office to which tffis unfortunate gentleman 
had been appointed could find to put him, (vas to tie up packet* 
of brown paper with string? Mr. Romilly mentioned before the 
Parliamentary Commission of 1854/ the case of a cfcrtc in the 
Audit Office, who in addition to idiotcy, could neither read nor 
write. Colonel Rathbonc tolls us that one of the commonest 
stories of the old East India Company’s ref/ime, was that by the 
Hon. John Shore, of a Director who paid for the outfit of hVs two 
sons appointed to the Civil Service, by sending the tailor* the 
nomination to an Indian cadetship. With such flagrant evidence 
of the abu*e of Patronage, how tan any one fail to ie-echo the 
opinion of the Saturday Review, that to appoint by peisonal 
interest, is to provide for the fools of families at the public 
expense ? At the very time we write, fresh light is thrown upon the 
(|iiestiou of patronage by the review of Mr. Planches “ Reeoi lec- 
tions and Reflections,” published in the Times. “ On the 
mother's s’de,” we are told, Mr. Planche “ had a Prussian gieat- 
giandfather, who was tutor or Get man master to Charles IV, Duke 
of Portland. His Grace offered my mother ,?n ensign's commission 
for mo, I being four years old ! * * * O happy dajs of 

England, when babies were really born with gold spoons in their 
mouths, and could be made Colonels of regiments, ComhVissioners 
of Excise, and*’ Masters of the Mint in their cradles, and without 
competitive examination ! ” It is an established fact that the 
daughter of a high Irish ifficial once held a commission in aeawihy 
regiment, till she was enabled to sell out to advantage. Mr. Planche 
relates an analogous abuse of patronage in the Civil So vice : — ■ 

“ The lady of a° Cabinet minister (I pm pose 1 v suppress names), 
had promised to stand godmother to the infant, and calling on his 
parents a day or two previous to the ccrqmony, expressed her 
regret that Lord had nothing left at his disposal of any, im- 

portance, and that the only thing he could do for her godson, was 
to put his name on the pension list as a superannuated general post- 
man. The offer was accepted. The pension wast* angularly paid 
to the parents during the minority of their son, and to him after- 1 
wards as long as he lived. lie thrived in the world, became an 
Alderman of Chichester, and attained a considerable ,age } often 
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deciding that ho had more pleasure in pocketing the few pounds 
he drew half-yearly from this source than lie derived from the 
receipt? of any other portion of his income. His descendant is 
now a baronet and M.P., and I had the story from his father at 
his ovt? dinner-table.” But, passing over such gross and scanda- 
lous abuses of patronage, the incompetence generated by the old 
system is conclusively proved by the fact that superior appoint- 
ments used often to be given to strangers, no one in the offices 
themselves being fouud c&pablc of discharging the duties effi- 
ciently. 1 

Great stress lias been laid upon the argument of authority. We 
are reminded that by far the greater number of experienced offi- 
cials formnlly dissented from the conclusions of Sir C. Trevelyans 
ami- Sir S. Nortlicotc’s report in 1835. Now, in the first place, 
this may "partly be explained by that .naturally conservative ten- 
dency in men which think the system in which they and their 
predecessors were born and bred perfect ; partly also by the fact 
thaNiwuler the close system of patronage they themselves would 
probably reap advantage for their belongings. True, it may bo 
objected that those actually engaged in a business must know 
better than others what sort of men they require; but it should 
also be remembered that lookers on proverbially see most of the 
game, and that re forms" in variably begin from without. Secondly, 
it is not sufficient that experienced officials should have objected 
in 1855 to render the argument cogent in 1874«;we must know 
what their opinion is now that they have had an opportunity of 
seeing its actual working. But, as usually happens in such cases, 
the argument of authority cuts both ways. In Sir C. Trevelyan's 
•Report the following passage occurs : — “ We have before us the 
testimony of an eminent public officer who was for many yenrs 
connected wi’th one of the chief departments of State/* He 

mites, thus : * During iny long acquaintance with tho Office I 

remember four, and only four, instances of young men being intro- 
duced into it on the ground of well-ascertained fitness. I do not 
venture to mention any names, but I confidently affirm that the 
superiority of those four •gentlemen to all the rest was such as to 
extort the acknowledgment of it from their riv^l^ and to win 
the high applause of eacli*successiv£ Secretary of State/’ To a 
like effect is the testimony ot Mr. Chadwick, C.B. : “ My sub- 
sequent .experience in Vliich I have had passed through my hands 
the applications of between 1,000 and 2,000 staff-appointments, 
and have been employed in the business connected with the regula- 
tions of .thtr\-*pbuditurc of upwards of .half a million per annum in 
•1,200 local appointments, besides much business connected with 
local dismissals, has only confirmed more strongly my earliest im- 
pressions that the principle of the open Competitive Examination 

Q l 
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is the only elficient and trustworthy test of such qualifications as /nay 
be deemed requisite for admission to the public service.” Nor 
need wc stop here. If this argument of authority were to decide the 
question, it is our abiding conviction fliat such a formidable array 
of great names might be cited who have given in their adhesion 
to the competitive movement, as would stagger and confound the 
friends of patronage. Indeed it is not too much to say that the 
intellect of the country is almost unanimously in our favour. Bift; 
without hazarding assertions which we 'admit to be disputable, the 
following distinguished men have publicly signified their support 
of competition : — Lord Macaulay, Lord Derby, Professor Jowei+, 
Bishop Temple, the Dean of Christ Church, Sir C. Trevelyan, Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Lord Lawronce. The late (Jo^ernment 
were of course committed by their own act and deed to the present 
enoimously extended application of the principle ; but it is im- 
portant to remark that equally warm supporters sit upon the front 
Treasury benches at the present moment. We shall not, however, 
fatigue our readers by a mere parade of names, however eminent, 
but shall leave the argument of authority in the hands of one of the 
greatest men of the past generation — Mr. J. S. Mill, whose 
opinion must always cginniaud respect, if it does not persuade con- 
viction. “The proposal,” says that eminent thinker, “ to oelect 
candidates for the Civil Service of Government by a Competitive 
Examination, appears to me to he one of those great public im- 
provements, the adoption of which would form an era in history. 
Its adoption would be the best indication which could be made of 
existing political institutions, by showing that the classes who under 
the present constitution have the greatest influence in the Govern- 
ment, do not desire any greater share of r the profits derivable from, 
it than their merits entitle them to, but are willing to take the 
chances of competition with ability in all ranks : while ..the . plan 
offers to liberals, so far as the plan extends, the realization,, of the 
principal object which any honest reformer desires to effect\by 
political changes, viz., that the administration of public affairs 
should be in the most competent hands ; which as regards the 
permanent part of the administrative body would be ensured 
by the proposei] plan, so far as it is possible for any humau 
contrivance to secure it. When we add to this consideration, 
the extraordinary stimulus which would be given to mental 
cultivation in its most important branches, not solely by^ the 
hopes of prizes to be obtained by means of it, bi^ by the 
effect of the natural recognition of it as the exclusive title to 
participation in the conduct of so large and couspieivfc*fc a portion 
of the national affairs ; and when we further think of the great 
and salutary moral revolution, descending to the minds of almost 
the lowest classes, which would follow the knowledge that 
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^rnment (to people in genet al the most trusted exponent of 
the wtoys of the world) would henceforth bestow its gifts accord- 
ing t^ merit and not to favour; it is difficult to exp iss ip any 
language, which would not appear exaggerated, the benefit^ which, 
as it appears to me, would ultimately* be the consequences of the 
successful execution of the schemq.” So much for the argument 
of authority. 

•Let us see whether the argument from analogy fares any better. 
et Merchants, manufacturers, and railways companies/* we are told, 
“are hot in the habit of offering their clerkships as prizes, nor 
are they liable to be overwhelmed with laughter when they have 
occasion to make a choice between competent and incompetent 
candidate^/* It is evident here at the outset that the analogy is 
not complete ; the motive to choose a capable man is much 
stronger in the case of the merchant, manufacturer, or company ; 

» their own personal interests arc involved ; in the case of the Civil 
Service^ only those of the public. Secondly, it is not seldom 
fouujl that even in the case of an individual lie appoints his own 
son or near relation or friend without reference to capacity, even 
in a profession such as the law in which brains are pre-eminently 
required. * 

Majiy persons who are unfeignedly shocked at the naked 
deformity of the old Patronage system deem that the panacea ;is 
to be found in a Pass Examination which would exclude the 
grosser forms of ignorance, such as bad spelling and arithmetic. 
But this is to ignore one of the principal uses of Competition, viz., 
that it is a reward for positive not negative merit/ (i Vitavi 
dcniqne cnlpam won laudem mcrui, is not the motto for a candi- 
date for public favour. * Given two candidates, one ju^t able to 
spell and count, the other showing that he has a fair knowledge 
of Latiu^ and Greek, Mathematics and English Histoiy : iiwshort, 
that he is moderately well educated, and which ought to have the 
appointment ? As both cannot, one of the two fnust have a 
grievance. But if you givb the appointment to the more stupid, 
you are putting a premium upon stupidity and indolence. 

To many, however, it seems right that stupidity should be 
petted. Indeed, the tender solicit ude lavished upon ignorance, is 
marvellous. “ What is to become/* it is exclairn'ecf, “ of common- 
place people, if •Competitive Examination really succeeds in 
producing brilliant candidates* ?” The fear, be it observed, is as 
chinfcricaj as it is foolish — for brilliant candidates arc as yet in 
a decidea minority, and if brilliant candidates were the rule and 
not the c^eptioii, the remedy is plain, the common-place people 
.must desccnu to do the work for winch LliCy were either uatiu 
ally intended, or to which they have voluntanly reduced them 
selves by indolence. 
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We Lave already* observed that one of the stock objectless to 
the Competitive System is, that it is * Chinese/ The epithet, 
however, is a misnomer, for with the Chinese all appointments, 
from the highest to the lowest, are made by Competition, and 
singularly enough the fact that our so-called Chinese system is 
not Chinese is cast in our 'teeth * It.rs solemnly adduced a 
a proof that we have not the courage of our own convictions, 
because we refuse to select a Commissioner of Customs or an 
Under-Secretary of State by a Competitive Examination^ But 
what worse than trifling is this. H^w preposterous to compare 
the appointment of such officers with that of the ordinaiy 
rank and lile of the Civil Service ! In the latter case, the 
only test possible — that of having profited by a« education 
which will enable him to become a good public servant if he 
chooses to become one — is, applied ; in the former, the'Commis- 
sioner or Under Secretary is appointed, because he has proved' 
himself to be a good public servant. Nor must it be forgotten 
that to exceptionally high positions exceptionally keen* public 

* As a proof, however, that the ^Persons and incipient Governors are 
Chinese system is net so, absolutely taken. These are they whom they 
without defenders as it socritics seem try first whether they can govern 
to suppose, we subjoin the following or not. And surely with the best 
extract from Carlyle’s Heroes and hope : for they are the men that have 
Hero-worship : — already shewn intellect. Try them : 

“ By far the most interesting fact they have not governed or adminis- 
I hear ubouf the Chinese is one on tered as yet ; perhaps they cannot ; 
which we cannot arrive at clearness, hut there is no doubt they have some 
but which excites endless curiosity Understanding,;*— without which no 
rven in the dim state: this, namely, man cai\! , Neither is Understanding 
that they do attempt to make their, a tool as we are too apt to figure ; it* 
Wen o # f Letters their Governors ! It is a hand which can handle any tool, 
would - be rash to say, one understood Try these men : they are <^*f all others 
how this was done, or with what dc- the best worth trying. Surely there 
giee of success it was done. All is no kind of government, cbnstitu- 
such things must be very unsuccess- tiou,* revolution, social apparatus,' or 
ful ; yet a small degree of success is arrangement that I know of in this 
piecious ; the very attempt how pre- world so promising to one’s scientific 
cious ! There does seem to be all over curiosity as this. The men of intel- 
China a moie or less active search lect at the top of affairs : this is the 
every were to discover the mcij of aim of all ^institutions and revolu- 
talent that grow up in the young tions, if they have any aim. For the 
generation. Schools there are for man of true intellect as I assert and 
every one: a foolish sort of ir&ining, befteve always is the noble-hearted 
yet still a sort. The youths who niau withal, the true, just, humane 
distinguish themselves in the lower and valiant man. Get^him for 
schools are promoted iuto favourable Governor, all is got ; fail to get him, 
stati'ins in the higher, that they may though you had Cob^fcutioris plenti- 
still inoie distinguish themselves — ful as blackberries, and a Pailiament* 
foiWriid and fm w ,ml ; it appears to in every village, there itf nothing yd 
he out ol tliL.B that the Official got!’* 
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attrition is directed, whereas one of tho difficulties of filling 
up the ordiuary posts of the Civil Service arises from the 
number of appointments to be given away, which renders it 
at once* more difficult to make a # proper, aud less notoiious to 
make # qn improper selection. 

To some the argument may seem, plausible that we are bound 
to select for the Home and Indian Services the sons of meritorious 
[fiiblic servants, and the analogy of an hereditary peerage and the 
- laws pf succession to pretperty accumulated by the labours of 
ancestors may be quoted iP| its favour. But it is surely a fairer 
criterion to judge adman and reward him for his own deeds rather 
than for those of his forefathers, however illustrious, not to 
mention *that the mere fact of his parent having been a meritori- 
ous public servant makes it probable that he has already received 
substantial pecuniary assistance in j-he race of life. And, on the 
• other hand, it appears hard that others who have had the mis- 
fortune to possess nobodies for fathers should find that this fact 
whfah*is entirely beyond their own control, acts as a positive 
detriment to them in life. Indirectly of course they must suffer, 
if there be any truth in the transmission of hereditary qualities. 
To some minds, indeed, the inequality in. the. distribution of all 
earthly blessings affords matter for complacency, and they are 
never tired of quoting the seeming Scriptural sanction, “ To him 
that hath shall more be given ” ; but it would seem fairer, regarded 
from the point of view of abstract justice, to demand that it is 
the worthy inheritor of a dishonoured name or of uq-namo who 
should rather ofe abnormally favoured, in consideration of their 
presumedly greater mediocrity, ignorance and vice. Gratitude 
# to the'dead is doubtlesk d virtue, but when it takes the form of 
injustice to the living there is less to be said in its favour. Not 
so, however, 'thinks Dr. Birdwood, who expresses himself Fo the 
foljowyig extraordinary effect : “ For my part I ivoitfd give a boy 
vexy heavy marks for an illustrious father. We do so with pigs, 
horses , dogs , and even in tile vegetable kingdom as well as the 
bestial; and all else being equal , a pedigree boy should get 
marks as much as pedigree wheat ” Now, although Montaigne 
tells us that men write as indiscreetly as they .speak, we should 
hardly have supposed it possible that fco astounding a proposition 
as this should be* seriously put forward in print for public con- 
sideration. In the firfit place; unless thb sou is utterly degenerate, 
in wnichjkCase he ought not to have them, he will, as we have said 
before, indirectly obtain marks from having had an illustrious 
father ; •ano" 'the second place, the aitfhor is at pains to point out 
himself the absurdity of his own plan a few lines further on. 

“ I would also,” he says, if I could, deduct marks from a boy 
for a dishonourable father. I think this is obvious, and the 
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principle is oi very , wide application, but it could not/, be 
practically enforced .” It is a pity that the consciousness or this 
fact did not deter the author from propounding so idiptic a 
suggestion. „ 

It is a totally different* question whether the Competitive 
System should be continued after first appointments for the' subse- 
quent grades of the Service. In the latter case we have the sure 
ground of actual experience to rest upon, which was impossible Ki 
the former case. In the army and navy, however, where strategy 
and scientific navigation must be mastered, there seems no ’reason 
why Examinations should not supply ^one elpment towards deter- 
mining promotion. The Quarterly Jieviewer, however, cannot 
away with the idea of mind or intelligence in the aripy at all. 

“ If,” says he, “ the army were so attractive as to bring about 
a severe Competition on every commission, it would in ten years 
be simply paralysed ; for inasmuch as with equal gifts the book- 1 
worm must in book-competition beat the man of action, yoivr army 
would within that time be officered by bookworms who coqldjust 
pass the doctor, and who in the field would be simply useless.’’ 
Now, granting the probable severity of competition in the army, 
which is however grossly exaggerated, the writer ignores the fact 
which we should have* thought was sufficiently notorious, tln^t the 
conditions of war are now totally changed ^ that it has passed into 
an intellectual stage— and that brains, not strength, are what will 
carry the day. 

But forsooth, the Competitive System is * artificial,’ ' mechani- 
cal.’ How can any system whatsoever, fail to be artificial and 
mechanical ? With precisely as much reason fcwdt might be found 
with a system for being systematical. Altifcciality and mechanism 
are implied ex vi termini . 

Filially, the Quarterly Reviewer grumbles because a fridge has 
not been built to connect the higher with the lower Home Civil 
Service. But it must be remembered that the two branches were 
designedly created, the one for intellectual and the other for mecha- 
nical labour. By entciing the lower, therefore, a man voluntarily 
renounces all claim to the higher, and admits himself to be a 
Gibeonite. It is true that this arrangement will undoubtedly 
exclude those cf Vho as boys are rather silent and stolid, who as 
youths are undistinguished, who never would succeed in an Exami- 
nation, but who about thirty begin to show*what sort of stuff is in 
them, and some of whom at forty approve themselves among the 
soundest judgments and most powerful intellects of their genera- 
tion,” but how many of t these wonderful being! likely to be 
found ? Such tall talk as this would try the faith even of an 
Apella. These rarce aves, tl the Wellingtons and the Cromwells, 
the born inleis, deep thinkers, and practical statesmen, whose 
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limits arc too powerful to reach their full* development early iu 
life 1 anay safely be left to take care of themselves. 

Thufc much of the accusations that have been unfairly brought 
forward Against Competition. But it is by no means our intention 
to imply that the system is as yet perfect, or that it has hitherto 
accomplished all that*rpay reasonably be expected from it. Its 
strongest recommendation consists in the fact that the path to 
preferment will eventually bo opened to the humblest instead of 
•.being trodden only by thd rich and well-born. At present this 
is far from being the case. ^Education is as yet practically confined 
to the upper classes, and generations must elapse before the poor 
have an equal chance with those who occupy a higher social 
position. * But this fact in no way invalidates the principle. True 
we. are as yet as a nation uneducated, but we have at length 
awakened to a sense of our responsibilities and are beginning to 
•make up for lost time. The schoolmaster is, in a much fuller 
sense tliau when the phrase was first coined, abroad ; and the 
heartiest supporters of the Competitive principle are those who 
most fervently desire to see Education the most widely extended. 
The truth is, the opponents qf Competition are but lukewarm 
friends of Education, else they would not. be* so afraid of the 
invasion of 1 cads 9 into the public service. This is where the shoe 
really pinches. They lfave no objection to fling a crust to the 
poor, to dole out a little readiug, writing, and arithmetic to the 
masses, c< but above and beyond everything," they shriek, “ do not 
over-educate t^m, do not unnaturally raise them ajbove their 
proper spheres, do not enable them to usurp the places of their 
betters.” * 

# A Calid objection to Competition is undoubtedly to be found in 
the cost of the education necessary to ensure an appointment in 
the Civil* Service. But whence this cost ? Why should crammers 
bareqyired at all ? Supply must clearly pre-suppose demand. We 
are,’ therefore, forced to conclude that the schools of this country 
are either unable or unwilling to supply the education needed. 
Nor will it avail them to say that they disdain to suit their system 
of .instruction to the requisitions of 'mr absurd and unphilosophi- 
cal scheme. This would be all very well did # the Civil Service 
Examinations correspond wit'll the accounts of them, which have 
been* so ingeniously circulated. If they were as a fact * eccentric/ 
and if .the examination questions asked were really ‘ Chinese 
puzzles/ r^ve should not wonder at the Gallio-attitude of the 
schools. •But when we find that for the majority of the exami- 
nations in quv.'Jiion the requirements consist of a moderate acquain- 
tance with Latin, Greek, or French, the elements of Mathematics, 
English Composition, and* Spelling, with a knowledge of the 
ordinary facts of English History and of Geography, and a little 
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Precis, it seems difficult to understand how such subjects/can 
possibly be excluded from any rational system of education at all. 
Nor iudeed are they excluded, but somehow or another they 
fail to produce their legislate fruit. We are perfectly aware, 
from practical experience, of the great difficulties undei; , which 
a schoolmaster labours ; but we see no fairness in the vulgar abuse 
which is levelled at a set of men who simply supply a need 
which ought never to have been created, and actually perforiVi 
the work which others have been paid for, but which tbey^ have 
signally failed to perform. The renjedy for such evils is not 
far to seek. The schoolmasters have but to set their own houses 
in order and thus effectually checkmate the crammers. Crammers 
are not of divinely appointed institution, but they will* continue to 
flourish in spite of any amount of invective and vituperation- so 
long as their teaching tends to success and that of dthers to 
failure. It is absurd to suppose that parents take a positive ' 
pleasure in spending large additional sums of money upon the 
education of their sons which have already cost them suffieioiitly 
dear. Nothing but the direst necessity could induce them to do so. 

But it is not only that schools </) o often fail to educate the rank 
and file of their pupils* Account must also be taken of the age 
up to which entrance into the Civil Service is possible. The* limit 
of age ranges from twenty-one up to twenty-five, whereas a youth 
ordiuarily leaves school at eighteen or nineteen. If he fails to 
obtain an appointment immediately upon leaving school, he must 
either* study by himself or resort to a crammer. Consequently if 
crammers are the nuisance and scandal which they are represented 
to be, one of two things must be donp ; eitfifcr the limit of age 
for entering the Public Service must be lowered, or else the 'school* 
course must be exteuded. Either plan would effect the object 
devsired, unless indeed parents in despair of the successrof school 
instruction prematurely removed their sous and transferred, tfomi 
to crammers. The strangest phenomenon is presented, when 
young men who have obtained University degrees, nevertheless 
find themselves obliged to resort to additional tuition in order to 
obtain appointments in the Civil Servide. This fact will probably 
be fastened upon by the opponents of Competition as conclusive 
proof of the rottenness of the Coihmpetitive System. “Is it 
possible/* they will say, “ to conceive that h man whom Alma 
Mater has delighted to honour, and whom she has stamped, with 
the mark of her approbation, should be unfit to peg form the 
routine duties of an ordinary office ? ” Such reasoning *nay pass 
muster with the uninitiated, but University meA rtremsefves will 
be less disposed to believe in the virtue of those magic letters B.A: 
or M. which look so well in print. Our contention is simply 
this— B.A. or not B.A., if a man displays a hopeless ignorance of 
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suchVementaiy subjects as form the staple 6f the Civil Service 
Examinations, whatever else he may know, he is practically uu- 
educatell and deserves to fail. 

Not but what in many instances shecu indolence sends the B A. to 
a crammer, whoso position is not unfrequently that so ingenuously 
„ described by the French ’Master of Eton before tho Public School 
Commissioners— he is an article de luxe . Young men who are per- 
fectly capable of mastering ^he requisite subjects proprio Marie, 
ulioose nevertheless to call in aid which is entirely superfluous. 
They cither hope to save the^nselves trouble in the actual work, or 
the habits they have formed at the Universities are such that, like 
schoolboys, they must have a master to hear the lesson or it would 
never be l&ir led at all. In subh cases as these it will hardly, we 
apprehend, be contended that the fault lies at the crammers door. 

We shail now leave the general question of Competition. We 
believe that it is inseparable from Democracy, to which, whether 
we like 1 % or no, he must bo blind indeed to the sigus of the times 
who fjiU to perceive that we are slowly but surely tending. 
When Dr. Birdwood tells us that ' tho competitive impulse is a 
brute instinct which modern competition has most offensively 
developed among half-educated Englishmen, and which every 
true m<m must shrink from with loathing 'and abhorrence/ we 
fail to recognise in siidTuudiscriminating abuse the words of wis- 
dom. We mu6t accept tho world we live in as a fact. No doubt 
the present state of humanity is far from being a perfect state ; 
wc may hope that^it is merely a state of transition ; but impotent 
railing will not mend matters. A greater than Dr. Birdwood has 
described the age or^comgetition in which it is our fate to live, 
>wth similar regret, but in a far different and more philosophic 
spirit. “ I confess I am not charmed/ 1 says Mr. J. S. Mill iij, his 
beautiful chapter upon the Stationary State in the " Principles of 
PolUjcaLJEconomy,” “ with the ideal of life held out bp those who 
think that the normal state o£ human beings is that of struggling 
to get on ; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on 
•each other's heels, which form the existing typo of social life, 
aie the most desirable lot of humankind, or any thing but the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial progress/' 
But so long as human life continues to be the struggle thus depict- 
ed, it is at least desirable that tjm worthiest should win in lliat 
struggle, and our confidence in the competitive principle simply 
rests upon (-he conviction that it tends to promote the success of 
the worthiest. 

Nothing, iiiiUeu, seems more deplorable than the waste of 
cnbrgy which first employs itself in defending to the last moment 
an untenable position, which bolsters up a rotten system until it 
collapses from its own inherent woakne^. and then, ^hci tb 
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system is discarded, never to return, directs all its efforts^ the 
misrepresentation of the system which succeeds, and to disingenu- 
ous exaggerations of its defects ; many of which may be remedied, 
and all of which, even did they really exist, would be preferable 
to the gross abuses of the system abolished. Such • are the 
tactics adopted by the grumblers at Competition. They dare 
not — most of them at least — openly defend Patronage, but they 
solace themselves by throwing as juuch dirt as possible at the 
Competitive Principle, and by shedding a halo of false Romance 
and seductive colouring over the history of the past. Can any- 
thing, for example, be much more ridiculous than Dr. Birdwood’a 
description of the treatment of Indian Civil Servants under the 
old and the new system respectively ? u When a yoifng man/’ 
he says, " was freely given an Indian appointment, he was laid 
under an obligation to a fellow-man for life. He might never 
see his benefactor again iu this life ; but in all his service his 
thought would all the more go to justify the selection of* himself 
made by him; and if ever with the opportunity he won Credit 
to himself, the chief pleasure of it would be in the satisfaction 
it was sure to give the Director who had served him/* Such high- 
flown sentiments of chivalrous gratitude may have their influence 
upon some temperaments. For ourselves, we should prefer to 
rely upon the more common-place motives of duty — duty to a 
mans self, to his family, and to his country. If he remain, 
uninfluenced by such considerations as these, neither will the 
sentiment of gratitude be of any avail. “ Underlie old directors/' 
continues Dr. Birdwood, “on your first landing in. India you 
were taken in charge by a paternal sei^eqnt- major, or by perbonal 
friends who put you up to tho ways of the country. Now, ok 
landing, the young competitor, nobody's child, has to shift for 
himself, without an idea how to do it. He is cheated* 1 right and 
left, outraged, defied, possibly incurs debts which he cs-n never 
throw off again, and almost as certainly acquires an inveterate 
hatred of the country and its people. 1 have known this negclct 
and suffering kill young men outright ” We cheerfully admit 
that if it is necessary for a Competition-Wallah to have a paternal 
serjcant-majOr*— if he is totally unable to shift for himself, if he is 
cheated right and left, outraged and defied^ if he incurs debts 
and is never able afterwards to throw ^hem off again, and if 
in consequence of such idiotic noodledom, he acquires an Inveter- 
ate hatred of the country and its people— the sooner Ghmpetition- 
Wallahs are abolished the better. But such marvellous pictures 
as the foregoing will, we apprehend, be appreciatetf'Sl their proper 
value, and will neither discredit a system nor an individual, 
excepting only him who attempts to palm off such trash upon the 
prejudices of the public. 
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Relieving, therefore, in Competition, and J)eing convinced that 
the T^iuciple, once adopted, will not be lightly discarded in order 
to revgrt to the old discredited system of Patronage, we proceed 
to offer a few practical suggestions, by means of which, In our 
opinion, the Civil Service Examinatiorfs might be improved. 

The? point upon w^ich we desire principally to lay stress is the 
advisability of greater definiteness in the Examinations. While 
albwing the widest range of subjects from which a selection should 
be made, we would rigidly limit the number of the subjects them- 
selves. * It is a cardinal principle in all education that the wider 
the field the more superficial the knowledge. A man may chooso 
either to know a liftle of many things or much of one or two. 
The latter is we submit, by far the safer plan of the two. Non 
multa skd multum. There*would not be the smallest difficulty 
in mapping out several distinct courses, whatever might be the 
a subject for examination, of which ond, and not more than one, 
shoiild.be left to the discretion of the candidate. 

We will first of all take the subject of English, as it is generally' 
supposed that this subject affords the greatest scope for cram, 
because it is said its “ study is dependent chiefly upon memory, 
and little upon thought and discrimination.” We cannot for 
a moment admit the truth of this assertion/ To suppose that 
English History or English Literature, which contains more 
thought than Latin or Greek Literature, can be mastered without 
thought is the most amazing assumption. It is indeed admitted 
that “ the same objection does not apply to English composi- 
tion — but whfct is every answer in an English History "or Litera- 
ture paper, but English composition — a good paper being nothing 
but a qeries of diminutive* essays — “ but in this case tho thought 
^md matter ought to be looked to far more than the fluency of the 
style.” Of course they ought ; in other words, the examination 
should 1)6' conducted upon rational instead of irrational principles. 
It must never be forgotten that it rests with the Examiners and 
not* with the Crammers to determine the character of the Exami- 
nations. The latter must necessarily follow the lead of the 
former. One thing we are unable to understand. It is notorious 
that the Law and History School at Oxford has been a success. 
In Oxford, till quite lately, the veal tuition was? ih the hands of 
private 4 coaches/ a*id to make the parallel more complete, re- 
presentative Oxford exaxnine for .the Civil Service. Why 
then Should not a youth be able to read History in London as 
well as in'Oxford? A disti notion must of course be made between 
the several Service Examinations. It would be absurd to 
require as competent a knowledge of'English for the Home as 
for the Indian Service ; but in the case of both alike thoroughness 
might be enforced, however small the extent of the ground 
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actually f raveled. Let 11 s lake tlie Indian Civil Service Exa/iii- 
nations. We will suggest two or three specimen coursed of 
English History and Literature. 

No* 1. Shall comprise the following : Shakspeare's Mdcbeth, 
Lear, Midsummer Night 7 * Dream, King John, Rich&rd III. ; 
the whole of Dryden, Wordsworth and Browniug. . *. 

Prose — Bacon’s Essays, Carlylfc’s Works, exclusive of Frederick the 
Great, Burke’s Woiks and Addison. 1 

English History = The Tudor Period, Requiring an accurate know- 
ledge of Hmno, Hallam, Froude, Macaulay. 

No. 2. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Wamlet, Othello, Romeo xnd 
Juliet, Taming of the Shrew, Henry IV.; *ihe whole of Milton's, 
Pope’s, and Tennyson's Works. 

Prose - Locke on the Human Understanding, De QuincejT's Woiks, 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty, Hume’s and Macaulay's Essays, More's 
Utopia. 4 

English History — The Stuart Period, William III, and Anne,* 
requiting an accurate knowledge of Hallam, Hume and Smollett, 
Macaulay and Lingard. * •* 

No. 3. Shall comprise Shakspeare’s Tempest, Merchant of Venice, 
Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, As*you like it, Henry V. ; Spenser’s 
Faeiy Queen, Byron, and Shelley. 

Prose — Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Scott's Novels, Swift’s and 
Milton's Prose Works. 

English History — George III. to the present time, with Stan- 
hope’s Life of Pitt, and Erskino May’s Constitutional History, 
Jesse VLife of George III. f 

Other courses might easily be suggested. Besides these definite 
studies, it should be competent for the (yinjli dates to take up any 
other book in which they may desire to be examined, Cut only 
at t-iieir peril, i.e., it should be distinctly under 3 tood that no 
marks would be obtained for extra subjects unless •proficiency 
were showrf in the recognised course. Nor is it to be supposed 
for a moment that even with special courses of English History 
and Literature, any real knowledge of authors other than those 
specified will fail to manifest itself in the Examination. One 
period of English History and Literature illustrates another, and 
in order to understand one, thoroughly, you must be acquainted 
with the rest. But inasmuch as ‘ such thorough knowledge is 
impossible in the case of, a youth of ] 9 qr 2 6 , the great object to 
be sought for is to concentrate his attention upon the limited 
sphere marked out for him. Even under the present system 
it is notorious that one of the great causes failure is to 
be attributed to an unwise ambition, Where^one fails from 
taking up too few, ten fail from attempting to master too 
many subjects. There have been instances in whfch condi- 
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Ltes Lave obtained high places on the list who have con- 
tended themselves with only three subjects. The same remarks 
which apply to Euglish apply also to the Classics ajd Modern 
Languages. We would have similarly defiuite courses mapped 
out. Such courses have been found to work well in the Modera- 
tion .Schools at Oxford, and there is no reason why the plan should 
not also succeed in th‘e Examination we are considering. At the 
fame time it must be borne in mind that at Oxford a Classical 
Honour man in Moderations confines his attentions exclusively to 
Latitf and Greek and a 'little Logic. As much therefore cannot 
be reasonably expected from the Indian Civil Service Candidate, 
especially as we would require Greek and Latin History to be 
included under the term Classics, but of these as in the case of 
English history only a special period. By this means, instead 
of a bare knowledge of the facts of Ancient History as contained in 
the Student's History of Rome, os Smith's History of Greece, we 
should have a right to demand the mastery of portions of such 
worktf as Mommsen's Rome, Dr. Arnold's and Merivale’s Histories, 
aild Grote's Greece. Similarly, if French or German be selected 
as a subject, a portion of French and German History should also 
be required. We need not pmjsue our argument so as to embrace 
all the other subjects that might be selected. Enough has been 
said*to make our meaning clear. To sun? up, what we demand 
is thorough knowledge of a contracted area. We would limit the 
number of subjects possible to be taken up at one time to five. 
Of these five we would make English, Classics or Mathematics, 
and Moral Science or Political Economy, compulsory. Lastly, 
we would suggest the propriety of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners inculcating upoq the Examiners the advantage not merely 
of detecting the fact that some candidates are 1 formed men/ 
and others * crammed men/ but of turning their discrimination 
to some practical account. As with the Indian, so also with the 
Horn© Service. We would make special subjects an invariable 
rule. It seems indeed as though the benefits to be derived from 
th« plan suggested were beginning to make themselves felt, for 
it has already been adopted in the case of Woolwich and the 
Cooper’s Ilill Engineering College. The special subjects should 
obviously be published as soon as possible, £.&, 'as soon as the 
Examination for ono year' is ended, the subjects for the next 
year's Examination should.be known. Unfortunately, however, 
the°autborities have sometimes not thought proper to adopt this 
course b-ith respect to Cooper's Hill College ; and the consequence 
has’ befen that. until four months previous to tho Examination, 
the c&ndidaCfes have been under the impression that they might 
be examined generally in the whole of English History and 
Literature. It is needless* to remaik that no better plan could 
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have been contrived for producing syperficiality and smattcrirv . 
This indeed constitutes a just cause of complaint against 
Home Service generally. It is of the first importance that at the 
earliest possible moment definite information should be supplied 
to the candidate of the subjects and date of his examination. As 
matters stand at present, he is often left in doubt until three-, two, 
or even one month previous to his being called upon. Now either 
the candidate should be allowed a reasonable time to master 
special subjects, or he should be allowed f no time for preparation 
at all, ami cram thus be rendered impossible. No doubt the 
original idea of those who introduced competition, was that youths 
should simply be examined in the knowledge they were supposed 
to have acquired at school. This knowledge has proved to be so 
illusory, that the original design has ‘perforce been relinquished, 
and time for special preparation been conceded. But the three 
and two months' system is simply the worst conceivable! and is 
alike unfair to the Public Service, and to the candidates them- 
selves. ' 

With these suggestions, we confidently commit the cau3e*o£ 
Competition to the common sense of the public ; and we firmly 
believe that if wisely carried out the results will be that educa- 
tion will he stimulat&d, merit rewarded, and thousands of deserving 
though luimbly-born yohtlis will find an avenue to the Ptiblic 
Service opened to them, who under the old system would have 
languished in hopeless obscurity. 



Art. V.— ARABIC PROVERBS. 

T HERE is perhaps no language in the world, not even excepting 
* . the Spanish, that can boast so var>t, or so brilliant, a 
store of proverbial wisdom as the Arabic ; while there is certainly 
none that is so favourable a medium for its expression. The very 
structure of the Arabic t is provocative of play upon words and 
sounds, of rhythm, rhyme and alliteration, to a degree which is 
the case with no other' tongue. More than this, owing to the 
circumstance that £ a single radical word is transformable, by 
certain orderly re-arrangements of its literal elements, into a 
multitude i of other words Variously related to it in signification, 
the multitude of different but cognate ideas associated with any 
given fclound is vastly greater than in any other language. Each 
vocable is, in fact, a living organism of Protean shape and 
significance, and the result is a mobility of mind and a quickness 
of vi'A wholly unattainable, and scarcely conceivable, by any Aryan 
people. 

In many other respects, mto which we cannot now enter, 
the Arabic language possesses unrivalled advantages. That the 
proverbs of a people so favoured should' be remarkable for their 
exceeding wit might* be expected. Unfortunately, the wit is, for 
the most part, of a kind which wholly disappears on translation. 
It is part and parcel of the language itself, and cannot be separated 
from it. In presenting the readers of the Calcutta Review with the 
following specimens of this branch of Arabic literature, we cannot, 
therefore, hope tftftt they will hear out these assertions. Indeed, 
we have felt again ana again during our task, that we wero spoil- 
ing good things by attempting to put them into a foreign dress. 

We have abstained from all attempt to correct the language of 
original, which, as scholars will see, is vulgar »and sometimes 
provincial ; and want of the necessary type has made it impossible 
to- transliterate correctly those Arabic consonants which have no 
equivalents in the Roman character. 

. The proverbs maiked with an asterisk aro from the woik 
of Burckhardt, and the remainder arc from an unpublished MS 
collection : — 

We could hafdly have anything more terse and full of deep 
moral .truth, than, 

Za,id $kh al naqas : 

Too%nuch is the brother of too little ; 
a prdven/ ,u "'liich stops short of declaring that virtue carried to 
excess becomes vice, but condemns it as the next thing to vice. 

The sentence, “ Za,id akli al naqas” affords a good illustiation 
of the marvellous economy of words which cliaiacteriscs the 
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Arabic language, and 'makes it so admirable a medium loy£tie 
proverb, the epigram and every other variety of boa mot . We get 
the essence of wit and the essence of language together. 1 
Similar to the above is the Welsh proverb, “Too much fs stalk 
nought/' . • 

The vulgar hallucination which fiuds expfesaion in our “ Talk of 
the Devil, and he will appear/' is represented in Arabic by 
Adhkar al kalb wa ba idak hajara : — . 

Remember the dog, and (take) stones in your hand. 

The community of belief implied by tfcis agreement in imputing 
reality to a purely imaginary relation must ‘have its basis in a 
common psychological tendency, which leads people first to 
exaggerate the frequency, and then to misunderstand the 
significance, of what is after all a rare and purely fortuitous 
coincidence. It is noteworthy Ihat in both languages the subject 
of the proverb is something unpleasant. There is a much stronger 
tendency in men to impute fatality to unfavourable than to favour- 
able events. 

A piece of practical wisdom probably as widely diffused as the 
human race itself, fipds expression ib 

Af amash ptisan man al a'mi. : — „ 

The bleared eyed is better than the blind. 

In English we have, in the same sense, “ Half a loaf is better 
than no bread,” and in Hindustani “ Nahin m&mu bhala, ya kan£ 
mamd bhala V 9 “ Whether is the better, an uncle blind of one 
eye, or an uncle blind of both eyes X 9 

The Arabs have a profound faith in the virtuu of race, and in 
the dominance, to the end, of the tendencies a man is bom with, 
which finds expression in a multitude of proverbs. Thus wc 
have, — • 

Shams al maffh man matala 1 ha ball! (or yabaiyan) : — * 

The good sun is apparent from its risjng, 
a proverb which, by the way, could uever have obtained currency 
in the variable climate of England, 

Or— 

Al diq al rnah'h man al baiza yasih : 

The fine cock cries from the egg. 

Or, again, 

Ma khallaf al kalb ila kalb ihn kalb 

The dog left not behind him but a dog, the son of a dog" 

in which the chief stress is laid on parentage. 

Again, 

Lo k£n libas al kalb labis lfilu, kalb ibn kalb ya^ululhfi : — 

You may clothe the dog with a garment of pearls, but men will 
still call him a d*»g, the son of a dog 
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oy 1 Killing passion sliong m li linds its aiiah 1 m ill — 
Y.ymit al (Kcj wa ’ainhu l/al nakhila : — 

The cock dies, and his eye (is still)- oil the bran. 

A variation of the same proverb is* 

Tam’ lit al hadij T ii w^kiiuli.i fi al kliataf : — * 

The falcon dies, and her eye is still on the seizure; (of hoi prey). 
With the whole of the above we may compaie the Hindustani 
' Uassi jale aintlia 11a clihute — The lope may be burnt, but the 
twisting lemains (literally, is not set free). 

Another pioverboj similar import is. 

Tab’ al badan mi yighaiihu gliair al katau . — 

Only the#giave clothes chajige the physical nature 
In 

Al jijmal lo ya/aiyan hadbatljii, kin v>ak' wa ainjnsmal 
laijbatlui : — 

if the camel could see his hump, I10 would fall dowu and 
In <vjc #his neck, 

we ha\e the same idea as is expressed in the well known lines ol 
Dm 11s 

“<) would some power the giftie git' e.s 
• “To see muselvcs as others s<v uV’ etc. etc. 

The A ribs also had learnt that it is the la^t straw that bleaks 
\he caiuei s hack ; tor we line! 

llamal al jamal, ’:\V al mokhal nakh 

Tim camel lifted the load, and succumbed under the sieve. 

The necessity or having some capital in older it) procuie ciu lit, 

• ts allinnod by — 

Al mi ’anilha jiji, mi yadiyanuhi baizi. 

They tlon’i lend eggs to the woman that has no ioul. 
iiriiks provi'rb may be matched by tin' Welsh, 11 Ihi\e a home of 
(bine own, and thou mayyst bonow another’s by the Ifiench, 
tC A celui tpii a son pate ail four on pent domiei do son gateau,” 
or “ On ne piete, <pi' aux ricln's tin* Spanish, “ A (juieu no mala 
pucrco, no le dan moxSillu/' or by the Scotch, 

“The lien's egg aft gaes to tin ha , • 

To biing the fuse’s egg' awa.’ 

in- 
land' l^lama takfi al ’akil :-* 

A. single woid is sufficient for the wise, 
we have a li>ra # l rei.deiing of the well known Latin proverb. 

• Kuh bait al yabakik, wa la tanih bait al yazahakik : — 

Go to the house that makes you weep, rather than to the house 
that makes you laugh: i it is better to listen to the bulb, 
though disagreeable, than Lo be cajoled with peasant falsehoods. 

s 1 
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In Ecclesiastes wc Lave, in a somewhat different sense. “Al is 
Li tter to £0 to the house of mourning than to go to the house of 
feasting — “ Sorrow is better than laughter.” 

The following explains itself : 

A1 antakal ala jarliu, batbila ’aslia : — 

He who depends upon his neighbour, passes the night without 
supper. 

A1 y’amal ruhlu'i nakhala, talqathu al'jij : — 

He who makes himself bran, is pecked up by the liens. > r. f 
lie who degiades himself must not be surprised if others treat him 
with contempt. 

Ba’ id ’an al ’ain, ba ’id ’an al qalb':-*— 

Far from the eye, far from the heart, 
finds an almost exact parallel /*n our owu “Out of sight, out of 
mind;” while in the Spanish we have: “ Auscncia cnemiga do 
amor . ([uan lejos de op tan Icjos de common” 

Tl ie following, which would baldly he borne out by the* expe- 
rience of English Police Courts, speaks well for the treatment of 
Arab women by their husbands. , 

Al zoj Jo kan fahma,.hu lahma : — 

If the husbaud be (black as) soot (ie, no matter how \\oilli- 
less he may be), nevertheless he is merciful.' 

Karm Jahi man kis ghairhu : — 

J alii rewarded fiom the purse of another. 

This pioverb, which is applied to the cheap bberality that is 
gratified at other people’s cost, lias its aualoguc/n the Hindustani 
“ Llalwiii ki dokiin o dada ji ka fat ilia. » , 

A large number of Arabic proverbs, in the narrative form, are 
based epon stories about this Jahi, a fictitious personage combining 
a. certain amount of waggish wit with a strong disposition to mali- 
cious mischief. 

Another of the series is — 

Jain o linu wadd — 

Jahi and his peg : 

which is said of the unpleasant consequences of letting trouble- 
some persons g6t r «uiy sort of footing, however slight, in ones house 
or affairs. The story on which the proverb is supposed to be based, 
is that some one hired a hquse of Jahi, and was weak enough to 
let him reserve the use of a certain peg in one of the walls, 
the result being that he was ultimately only too glad to. let Jahi 
have both his rent and the sole use of his house. 

Fauq haqqhfi daqqhfi : — 

Blows supei added to injustice, — 

reminds us of “ adding insult to injury/’ 
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‘ When the cat’s away, the mice will pldy : ” has ; ts counter- 
part m 

Ghabat al saba/ la’bat al zaba : * 

When tfic lion withdraws, the hysena #plays. 

(t ila'bit is a second mature ” — is almost literally rendered by 
Al 'adat tawam al tabiy ’at :* 

• Habit is the twin of nature. 

Al ?na y’ aaraf tadabha, liantatha takil sha'ira : 

Who knows not how +0 manage his affairs, his wheat eats up 
his barley. * 

This proverb is basdd on a legend of a man who, having both 
wheat atid barley, thought tefmake a profit by selling the wheat 
and buying a horse with the proceeds, the result of which was that 
(lie horsb ate up the barley and was eventually sold for no more 
than its original price. 

Al raj al soar, yom yanqasar yom yansar : — 

Man is (like) a bracelet, which one day is broken and another 
rc-made, is said of the vicissitudes of fortune. 

'Ala qad al kas& madd rajalek : — * 

In •proportion to thy cloak, move thy legs*; 
has its analogue in t*he English proverb. “ Cut your coat, accord- 
ing to your cloth / 1 and its literal translation in the Spanish “ Cada 
uno estiende la pierna come ticne la cubierta.” 

“ What’s one wan's food, is another’s poison,” is represented by 
Tu ’mat ill asad takhmat al dhib ; — * 

Th* food of the lion«is»the indigestion of the wolf. 

Regarding, the uselessness of strength without watchfulness, we 
have* • 

JtCaib al dayir ahsan man saba 'al nayim : — • 

•The dog that moves about is better than the sleeping lion 
What the eye does not see, the heart does not grieve/' finds 
its literal translation in 
•La ’aiu al ta’aiyyan la (fall) yahr.zau : — 
or . • 

’Ajn la tari qalb la yahazan.* * 

Regarding the folly of grumbling /ibout what it is in one’s 
power t'o^void, we have : — 

Gliozi^nat al yajji'k manha rilii, shuddha. 

Shut, the - .^(iow from which a bad smell reaches you. 

• Of those who boast of trifling achievements, is said 
Hatta al dhabhi yafassi 
Etiam niusca crepitat. 
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TJ10 proverb, 

Yafutnk man al hayyal sadaq 11 1 kathir : 

From the liar much truth escapes you, 
embodies another aspect oft the truth inculcated in the story of 
the boy and the wolf. ( 1 ‘ 

Alliaq al hayyal libab al darj : — 

Follow the liar to the door of his stairs ■ 

<u 

At ha’ al kadlub libab al dai* : — 

Follow the liar to the door of his hoVise, 0 

Thammf qabal amini : — 

Al y mout.li before my mother, * 
requires less explanation than justification. 

iSana* al ustad ustad minus; 

The pupil of the master is a master and a hall, i.c,, the mastei 
is excelled by liis pupil. 

,£ After dentil the doctor ” is represented by 
FaM m;i bahalat, slmddat al bah : — 

After she had become prog n ant/ she siiut tlic door 

A([ah mil shakh, tafiaronhu : — 

After he had grown old, they circumcised him ; 
or, with still less delicacy, 

Fn’d mi mikulia 'ash rat saliab al ghufra : — * 

Alter they had ravished her, she called to the watchmen . 

Kiimat al kislan wa kasarat al anjan 

The lazy (woman) got up, amj broke the pan * (i.c., lazy prisons 1 
do more barm than good, even when they exert themselves.) 

“The devil finds mischief for idle hands to do,” has its analogue 
in 

J m hi nut kan andh 6 sliughal, jail makhsaf wa naqab khas- 
watlui : — 

which will not bear translation. 

Al jaredi ma.wpsa’ ba sliaqq al liayat, akhaz nnkausi maliu, : — 
Fcing unable to get tluoiigh the hole in the wall, the jat took 
a broom with mill,' 

t L n 

"Great cry and little wool *’ has its cqu valent in 

wa shara wa ma fi lb al tab) a shai : — 1 y * , 

‘Selling and buying and nothing on the tray (of Mm r edlar). 

Yahawi l/al ehamcha wa y’atai Ibal kalgn : — 

Fie a' cummulates with a spoon, and gives with a I, idle 
i end th* *■ 1 win pmid moo than thev earn 
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V 

lud murr, wa asharab murr, wa la t'aslu/r murr : — 

Etft myrrh, and drink myrrh, and do not associate with myrrh, 
i.e.y IPut up with any privations, rather than associate with a 
person flf sour temper, , 

Lo # kan sahabak ’asj, la talhashu kullfi : — 

If your friend is honey, don't lick him all up, 
femiuds one of the proverb of Solomon, “ Withdiaw thy foot 
fiom ^thy neighbour's house, lest he be weary of thee and so 
hate fhee.” 

Kul ma al a’ mi U’al insif : — 

Eat fairly with the blind : ie , do not take advantage of the 
ignoran# 01' unsuspecting wijth whom you may be associated. 

’Lo'alak den, kul b'l'dckal sanaten : — 

If you arc in debt, eat with both hands for two ycais : 
is ,a .niece of immoral advice but too often followed among other 

i;lccs besides the Arabs. 

* . * 

<f It never rains but it pours ” as applied to trouble, is represented 
m Arabic by 

Eau<[ kul tama tama : — * # 

Upon every misfortune (another) misfortune. 

“ Quiefa non movere ,, may be compared with 
Kaiilu (plad batuK, ma khallam fazftli : — 

I was seated in peace (lit., unoccupied), my ofliciousnc.ss did not 
let me (remain £0) : 

spoken of the fo^ly of not letting well alone. 

Alan da’a al bazuna* ma yajji matar : — 
llain floes not come in answer 'to the prayer of the cat, 
sail! of the* impotence of vain piayers or curves, calls «o mind 
tlje Iliriclustani proverb “Ohamar kd kosne se hail liahin inaitii.” 
fcuhiilar proveibs may lie found in most European languages, c/j. } 
in our own, * 

“ The cat's curse hurts the mice less than her bite “ Threatened 
folk live long.” 

Al aradu kullu fat lid kullu : — # , 

Who wanted the whole, 4 ost tiic whole, 
expYcsscs the salnc truth as is illustrated in 1 ititT fable of the 
dog :*uid his shadow* We have in English, Cl All covet, all lose 
in Italia ( “ Chi tioppe abbraccia, nulla stringc,” 

“'Much tui^tq, little speed ” may be compared with 
Al astajal athar : — • 

He who hurries, stumbles. 

No arer still to the Aia'bie is Qiu 1 1 op sc hate on cheminant, 
cn beau dicmin founovr -uim nt. " 
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Adha kiln zoji razi, fcsli fnzul al qazi' : — * / 

If iny husband consent, wliy should the Kazi interfere { I his its 
analogue in the Hindustani 

“Jab niiya bibi razi, 

Kya kare sliahr ka qazi ? ” 

“ A bird in the hand is worth two in the* 'bush : ” is represented 
in Arabic by 

Alif kurld ff al juw ma t’i waz ’asffir fi al kaflf : — * 

A thousand cranes in the air arc not worth 011c sparrow ui the 
palm of the hand. 9 

The French, “ Moineau cn main vaut mieu^que grue qui vole,” 
is almost a literal translation of the Arabic. 

In 

Adha kiln fi idak dihan, amsaliha fi aqarab al nas alaik ; — * 

If there be grease on thj' hand, rub it off at thy nearest 
friends : — . 

may be compared v , '.:h our “ Charity begins at home.” , _ , 

Bet shok, wn la bet bani adam : — 

The abode of the thorn, and no/ the house of men, (i.c. t if is 
better to take refuge in the wilderness than in another man’s 
house; : — * 4 

is a misanthropic sentiment which accords' but ill with the Arab 
character for hospitality. 

A'mal malih wa armi bil shaft : — 

Do good, • and cast (it) in the sea : , 

reminds us of “ Cast thy bread upon the waters* ; it shall return 
to thee after many days.” • « 

The English proverb, “ Ask him whom the shoe .pinches,” or 
the Hebrew, “The heart knoweth its own hittcrucss ” is paralleled 
in Arabic by— 

Ma taharak al 11a r ilia kaff watfya 
The fire burns not hut ) tin who holds it. 

La tanadam 'ala ma fat : — 

Grieve not over what is past ? — 

corresponds with, the English: “It is no use crying over spilt 
milk” and many others. In Hindustani we Ipive, in the same 
sense, “ Jo hua so hua.” . 

« * 1 

“Evil communications coirupt good manners,” mayy.be com- 
pared with — 

At ha’ al bum yawaddik al kharab : — * 

Follow the owl, he will leaVl thee to a ruined place 
The Spanish, “ Qmen con lobos anda,. a aulhu sc ensena ” may 
be compared. 
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“Byds of a leather flock together,” — is expressed, with a terse- 
ness inimitable in any other language, in 
Mashajiih mushakal : — 

Like associates with like. 

* a 

111 

4 Man ba’d riihf ma yatam lull : — 

After iny life, no life will remain, 
we hai*e the sentiment expressed in “ A pres moi le deluge. ” 
Another variation is 

La l>a’d iuIii ruh, na la ba’d Mosa nabi : — 

No life after iny life, and no prophet after Moses 
We nAiy compare with the? above the Hindustani “Hk admi, 
dubta tli a, bola, Dauro, logo, jag duba jata hai “ A man 
was drowning ; he cried, Run, people, the world is sinking !” 

1 which, however, agrees moie nearly, in both form and purport, 
with • 

A- war waqa’t fi ’aiuliu al sail ilia qashsba, qal Allah jamsaikam 
bal kb air : — * 

A splinter entered the sound pye of a one-eyed peison ; “ I wish 
you good night,” said he. 

Dubya ba zanzala wp, arfis mabanjala : — B 
The earth quaking, and the bride giving herself airs, 
is said of those who pester others with trifling grievances at a 
time of serious trouble or perplexity. (L am by no means sure 
that t have rightly translated the expression “ dunya busaiizula” 
in this proverb.) % 

Mam shah ’ al insan,*dharr al tarab fauq raslm : — 

As soon as a man is satiated,* be throws the eartli over his 
head : # • 

is^said of (he arrogance of tliose who have got all they wanted. 

•Lo gharak al ma, khalli waledak jawak : — 

If the flood comes, put your children under you, 'Le., save your- 
self, even at the expense of your children’s destruction. 

•Another version is — 

Adha ja al ma t.ufan aj’al ibnak tali t rajalek.* • • 

If the flood aruLstorm comes, place* your son umlerj onr feet. 
Regarding the origin of this proverb BurckhantTsays : “ Accord- 
ing ilo- Moslem tradition, when the clelugo came and the lebel 
sous of^iah felt the water approach their ankles, they took their 
little childnu^rr their arms: when the water rose higher, they 
.placed them upon their shoulders, thou upon their heads : but at 
last, when the flood reached their mouths, they put the chil- 
dren under their feet, endeavouring to keep their own heads above 
the water.” 
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The truth illustrated in the fable of the hull and the frog, i- : 
( xpressed in the proverb, ? 

Laqai’ j.i yamshi mashwat al bakhtiyi, za’t al mashwaten : — 
r riie crow that set himself 'to imitate the gait of the dove, lost 
both gaits. 

“ Familiarity breeds contempt,” may be compared with 
Ala’b ma al 'abid, yarowek sliiqhu : * 

Flay with the slave, he will show you his hinder pan° ^ 

Qal lu ya filsi 'alesh slinna Tin, 

Qal Id kantu ba jebak ’alesh tala'ini : — 

lie said to his money, “ Why did you expose me ? ” TIis money, 
answered him, “ 1 was in your pocket, why did you take me out 
is said of those who cannot keep their own secrets, and yet are 
surprised that the world talk about them. 

Na’lchi kau yana’l al kahcla ; 

Jat al bazuua, slialat rijalha wa qalat awal ana : — 

A farrier was shoeing a horse ; the cat came, lifted her foot, and 
said, first J. 

In another version given by Uurckhardt the beetle takes the 
place of the cat. 

Adasaf, b al babar imi yanza ; — 

A single grain of pulse is not lost in the sea ; 
i.e.y the smallest sum given in charity brings its rewind. 

Al umm talam, wa al ab yahafar wa yatam 

f l , bc mother gatheis together (her children), and the father digs 
(a grave) and buiics (them :) < 

is said of the superior affection of the mother for hcpoffspring. 

“ Every dog has his day” is represented by 
Kul wahid \Va linu lakhsa : — 

Every one has his d uice. 

Al sakut markab al salama : — 

Silence is a vessel of safety, 
represents our “ Least said, soonest monded.” 

Ea::hu baLkhara wa dhumbathu li war! : — 

His head in the dirt, and Ins tail to the sky, 
is said of the empty pride of persons in mean circumstances. 

Ma yaqat'al ras illd man rakabha — 

Only he who put the head on ( i.e. y God), can cut lu off. 

Alif dukan 'ala kaff al rah man : — 

In the hand of The Merciful One are many shops, i.e ,, God has 
it in His puvvci to help all. 
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xgkdhi ’ahi qalh waledi, wa qalb waledi ala al sakhia , — 

lieai t is (.set) cm the lieait of my chifdren, aud the heait of 
my c/iildien is on the stone (i.c., all rny thoughts are ceutied in 
my children, hut they have not the least thought for me), 
is spoken of the devotion of mutiny's to * heir chihlien and fcho 
uim ratbful indiffeienco of their childien to them. 

Man al shok ward, wa man al waid siiok, 

Lrom the thorn roses, and from the rose thorns. 

13a ih a La tarn' aiak, 

As you behold me, so wjJl I behold you . i.c, one tieats his 
neighbours, so will h*is neighbours treat, him 

Of similar siguilication is 
Lama tadan tadu. * 

Al mulitaj akliu ’1 qawtid * — 

The needy is the brolhei of the cuckold (i r , is likely to tiaffie on 
Jus 1 w f^’s virtue), 

indicates a very low state of morality. 

“ It's an ill bird that fouls its own nest," ha, its analogue in 

1 1 «lis nui yakharab both 11 / • 

'Fhe devil does not destroy his own house , * 

Nai a I hid yasabbah ram mad : — 

The file of the night is ashes in the morning, 

>s said <»l the uncertainty of human gi outness, lad might also 
to angei. 

A.d’ur kafal zaYzur wa athnon hum uiyyuta : — 

'Flm sparrow st % ood security for the swallow (?;, and both of them 
• winged dentures, * # 

i 1 ! said of one man of stiaw standiug security lor anotliei . 

La t.ilfT klialak ’ala al khala), 

•LoiVt. sell you 1 vinegar to the dealer iu vinegai. • 
don’t carry coals to Newcastle 

Muhabbat al rajal mitlial shams b’al ghuibal . — 

Tlio love of men is like.sunshine in a sieve, 
le feu mu to tlio tiekleuess ol the m do sex 
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A irr VT- FAMINES IN DENG A L, AND TI 1 K ' 
RECLAMATION OF T!IK SIJNDAUHAN AS A MEANS 
OF MITIGATING THEM. 

N O mu*. however much 1 1 is[>< >-< m 1 to cavil, ran denv tlial the 
Government have al last laiily Halloed the inevitable fact, 
that famines must occur peiiodically in India, owm^ to ineyulai or 
deficient nun-fall, ovei w helming Hoods, etc , and l ull} aee,*pled 
i he icsponsibdit y of the State to do its utmost. utteil\ n ^ id- 
1 ess of expendiiuie, to provide' against (Mem. , We, thercfuie, diem 
tin* pi •. sent time not an inoppoilune one to urge on tin* Govern- 
ment the d<\sii ability of encoui aging ho extension o. cultivation 
m the Siiinhuban, ..s a means of mitigating famines m Frugal 
u* lift lire ; and this could hi* accomplished without a 7 1 y cpst, what- 
■< >e vt r and eventually affoid an additional sou ice of lexcmu as 
weil. And, in so doing, w T e shall have to point out lm\v hi'le eii- 
euiated aic the 1 xistuig Waste Land II ides applicable to it, o by 
\ ei v leccntlv piomulyaiud, to effect any augmentation ol the 
aira ahead v 11 claimed. 

Ilie E n </! iyJi'i/hni. ever foiemosr in supply iiua' the puhhe wiih 
u - • ; 1 1 1 mloimation on, the ptodmlive lesomce.i oi ibis m/miiy, 
h.id a Hugest iv e leadei 01 two oil the subject >01110 till r dining 
the (ally pait of the \eai. The wntei, imivi vi, could not. \\i: 
ihml, h. expected to deal with if exhnu.u i\ .* 1 \ wiihm mi* ii a 
*limili(‘ pace, fm, in older to do so, many point", Uaim_ < i 1 1 < 1 1 1 y 
and coilateially on the subject, have !•/ !>o d. nua d al some 
{ o 1 1 e 1 1 1 . and ill's w e shall endeavom to do ; 

Suite tlu*, advent of mu rule. In pi nh fuiUiu ha< h\ umfunai^ 
have been the famines that have desolated India, and a .-dimt 
of llnee of t he best known and most tli. a.^ifmi - o o| i i n in, 
u e hall pi on/ d to Imnisli If will conclusively show how dm 'hi 
weu* 1 hill « lh els on the population and comill v; how vifujlv 
n« (■•■> -aiy it is to inc vase the supply of food giam all o\<i iln- 
counliv, by stimulatin'; the incica.se of cultivation ol such nnj^ , 
and how veiy taidilv mu Government » ufli r display my tin* mml 
culpable iioyTet. and lemissiuss dining the b>\v piogir.-.s of such 
i alajuAt ies, loi a period extending over a cdiimy have now come 
to thoi ouy fif$^ ayy*. eciate their sacied dul y of pioUetiny tlie'uva., 
( >nd alleviating the .suffeiings of (heir afllrcled suhjects 11 luneo 

el i.mimo and gimral oishesn. Of the fluee seve^I famim a 

we h-et. for notiei, one occuiied in the last centuiy, and two 
m tie pi.-.int, cG : 1 7 ?<b t l*Sy*S, and lStid, i< sp'cu valy .. 'Ida sc 

dalii me i|!!a molly apait. fioin one aiintlin to enable 11.- to loinr 
a fan t.'lima e ol t lie ( ha 1 ae* e » 1 Me,, r.mjl OHO ol them, and 
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■‘jj'iriMv Of course wo shall }'m. I omit, to draw at lout e <n to, 
:» 1 1 « I uanaik on, the nntuie of the 1‘, minims of the current, yeai. ami 
ill' 1 Jlhlple, VI£010||S, it lid Wei l-devised measures ot both (1)0 
soprano and local ( iovcrnment s to 'ju pph* will) it. Without 
doubt. tlio direct and incidental expenses - I the existing famine 
I) i \ o # iv»en vt ry heavy, it not omumous ■ but, wlmn tlioli\osoi 
human l mines are in*the scale, if’i-' w <.*11 ni”h impossible lo aeon 
Rifely weivh 1 1 10 exact cost, of saving them. 

We 1 1 * i < 1 liaoli'v • xtablishod our (mvernmonl in tins rmintiv (Tm 
llhMiLili the memorable battle of 1 Massey fomdit hy ('li\r in 17 '7 
x 1 1 1 1 1 ; i 1 ] y decided our eoiMpvesl, of lieimal, yet, it w.isiint till 17*S 
lh.it we humallv obtained the 1 h'v'dni. of the Ihiee j »i . • \ 1 1 m ■* > 

i <un pi i st d t»!ion m). when the lemhlo famiru of I77<> ( 1 5« -i mj . i I • 

\<-:u Itiih), known tothixMjy amon*' the people a •, chin //.i/M'* 
vi/or / > u / hit tf.h nil. o) vl/o t) )i'n uhira, bloke hath iipmi l)»n^;d 
Th" e\c«‘xs of lain in Fistem 1 feudal and dolieiene', <,i n in 
West. an 1 5* . oinhinod to produce famine in both din chon, 

.inj it i \ I end* *d ihrouohout tin* valley of flu* tJairo-, ()nl\ a, 
sina.ll « } m mills <>( lire was obtained ill IOa,xt< in Immj.d and lint 
r\id*nilv from the Sundarban, as neilhei diou :lil noi i \m m\.< 
iii nnda t inti inpmoii.slv iflecfs*fhe ci ops tliei c lo an\ < ousn l**i ab e 
' \ I cut The mortality caused l>v tin' /hmine was lirmrh l«»n,' t 
and .n cm ■ 1 imj to ( b nut one tilth of the ent lie populat ion p< aid led 
while Mai Imi.in .states on-'llnid, and Mill ii vo i i^ht hs ' Tim 
■** u 1 1 e i i 1 1 n s of the inhabitants ueio mteii-e, and far hound the 
pou< i of om t ci ‘hie pen to poitiax, we shall content oin 1\’< 

I > v <|'lolnc: tin* v~l ;, phlO nscilptioii ot (hetelid)h scefiex " i \ < u b\ 
i'.l aea uht ♦ |* : — % 

‘ Tmidei and d< ii< at e* w om.cn, w hose \od.x had in v ei been Idhd 
,f betoie ||| t ' nuhlie ori/e, e.iine foifh horn tin* luina cha ml » i ,s in 
‘which Kaslem jralon-v had kept watch over flu n Ivaiik', tlnew 
“themselves hi* fore the j».issei <~\>\ , and. with loud wailm-s, lmploict 
''*1 handful of i ice tor 1 hrii ehildien. Tin* Mo m lily evei \ d iv iel!«-d 
'Mown thousands of col p.xVs close to tin* poilieoex anil ‘^udem 
‘of tin* English compieiois The vciy streets o I value ta \\vie 
“blocked up hy the d\jn»* and the dead. r F h o lea,u and techie 
“'survivors had not energy one yh to hear the bodies ot then 
‘ kindred to the fmu'ial ^ >i lo or tojhe holy ri\Vr, or even to seme 
fc a*vay tin* jacl^ds and vultures which led un ii'IlTTiiix ni 

1 the^ t“a(*c of (iay. n • • # 

* On tT *►* 12ih"f Au^u-s* «»f tli it .uni u^UM'i to p.i) oil tin. it lirhait 
yo.u; Krupcioi of Delhi, Shall a tribute « »f t.wo Inks uf rupees pi-r 

A him, # (;on fei Sin the ll.noiahle mensem fiom the prueeed ; ot the 
K o,t IiMm < (iiii]),iii) , Hu* of i exhumes, to the iMiipeiui. 

I* 1 h" i h lieli.o, ami < >i jss i, al. a enie ! M.naiil.u ’.s Ess.ivx 

ii I eil« e held l> Al'di.ll)id' ( 'll > • \ '■ <» boluloll 7 1 Sab. \'.*| ii |> 1 / I 

i ■ J 1 1 1 ■ 1 I'li’ { 'ii , - tin ma a* l 
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A terrible am] ghastly picture indeed ! Under such feaifnlly 
distressing circumstances what aid did the Government ^ffmd 
the people who were perishing around them in thousands lor 
want of a little timely succour? To our everlasting shame he 
it said, — nothing, aye, literally nothing ! The preceding year 
Mr. Verelst, the successor of (Jlive, but gifted with none" of his 
rare ability or energy, resigned the post of Governor of Bengal, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier, who again was far more incom- 
petent than even his immediate predecessor, and it was (.hiring 
Ids administration that the famine occurred. He made no cffnit 
whatsoever to help the famine-strickenGnhabjtants, and his name 
\\iH be handed down to posterity for universal execration : the Com- 
pany’s servants amassed huge fortune? ui dealing in grJ.in,. despite 
the stringent mle shortly before laid down by Clive, which ex- 
pressly prohibited their canyiug on any such trade, and which he 
sti icily enforced during his * incumbency. Campbell, the poet, 
denounces this mal-practicc, and the authors thereof, in 'these 
eloquent lines : — „ t - 

“ Jiich the gems of India’s gaudy zone, 

And plunder pil’d fiom kingdoms not their own 

Degeneiate Traded thy minions could despise 

The heart-born ai gmsh of a thousand cries ; *' 

Could lock with impious hands, their teeming stoi<\ 

While famish’d nations, died along the blnne : 

Could mock the groans of fellow-men. and hear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ; 

‘ Cou]d stain}) disgiace on mail’s polluted name, 

And barter, vvil-h their gold, eternal shame.” *' 

« 

A great cry was afterwards raised isi ‘England against the 
Company and their inhuman 4 servants, and though thrv 
may uot have, as Macaulay contends, absolutely’ “produced 
or aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently 
explain,” yet 'to them attaches the infamy, which nothing can 
extenuate, of withholding help in timfe of vital need, and remain- 
ing quiescent amid the death and miseiy of their fellow beings. 
Poor Clive, then in England, came in for a good deal of odium 
most unjustly, for he was in no wise to blame in tins respect, ; but 
public indignatioh, when on gib aroused, seldom pauses to discn- 
rniiiatS'OcUroft^fc-^r guilty and innocent, and- both are alike 
condemned. , 

The next famine we shall refer to is that of 1838, which swept 
over the North-Western Provinces, where the hapless* people 
experienced acute sufferings, and thousands oPtfccin suco* imbed 
to hunger. The previous year the autumn harvest had almost* 
entirely failed, owing to scanty rain-fall, and the spring harvest 
being totally destroyed for lack of moisture, the people were in a 
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sad plight: mnny died for want of fo(»d, hut rqpre emigrated lo oilier 
place.^n search of it. The ground was parched up, a 1 the poor 
cattle, t m default of pasture, existed for a time on the lcav.es of 
trees, bijt the slender supply of Kirch food was exhausted before 
long, and they then slowly perished* everywhere. The Govern- 
ment tldring the course of this famine did not wholly neglect their 
duty, though they by no means adopted steps in any measuie 
adequate to meet the requirements of the case. In most, if not 
, all the distressed districts, a moiety of the revenue was remitted, 
and the entire demand suspended pro tem . This much by waj of 
negative relief ; wbilp positive relief was afforded the people in the 
shape of wages for labor, which was employed in constructing 
public works' of a reproductive* character, and for which the aggre- 
gate sum allowed could not have been large, inasmuch as we find 
in the ‘‘ ^Statistical Report of the district, of Kanhpur,” 181ft, by 
• Mr (at present Sir) Robert Montgomery, that the entire amount 
apportioned for so large and important a place was no moie than 
14,000. rupees. However, the Government directly or indiiectly 
expended for this single district, which felt the famine intensely, 
no less a sum than 1 71 lakhs of rupees, which of course 
includes remission of revenue.* It will be observed, that the 
Government at this peiirnl did actually 'jifiiud the people some 
pecuniary assistance wherewith to purchase food, but apparently 
no attempt was made to supply them with food to purchase, by 
piocuring it for them from elsewhere, which was the only effectual 
way of rendering them substantial he lp. 

The last of the* past famines wc have to notice, is the disastrous 
Oiissa Famine ol* 1800, which was due to drought. For two 
# Mi<resKivo seasons the •ri<?e crops for want of moisture failed in 
the Orissa Division ; and there was also more or less severe dis- 
tress throughout Bengal and Behnr. By this time the Government 
hail fully recognized the imperative duty imposed upon them to 
asSfst their famiue-strickeu subjects in every possible wav, so as 
to prevent them from suffering death and misery from' starvation, 
hut., alas ! they were unable to discover that there would he any 
visitation whatsoever, until it actually burst forth, or that tin* 
food-grain of the province had been well-nigh exhausted until 
too late to transport grain • in ar.y appreciable quantity. Despite 
the reiterated warnings by the Press, which i dfoi 1 aflo wed to 
have ..performed its •duty l*o the Public right well, the local 
Government paid no heed, and continued to announce that there 
wore. n<* grounds for apprehensions, and the grain in the hands 
of the •detescxoiy selfish mahdjaus or merchants, which they 
•>\ere holding back from (he markel in order to command en- 
hanced Kites hereafter, w;is amply sufficient to provide for I ho 
uquirements of the inhabitants. Nay. cum the gratuitou.^ help 
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benevolently pi o tiered by Messrs. Gisborne and Co, Moiekmh. 
of Calcutta, who offered to import vice from Rurmali, was politely 
hut firmly declined by the head of the Rongal GovcnOmeni , 
offer a consultation with the Mem hers of the Hoard of lie venue 
r rhe local officcis were, m doubt, piimarily to blame for theii 
highly culpalde and perfectly astounding ignorance* of the 1 ' stab* 
of their districts ; but the Lieutenant-Governor, who visited the 
piovince during the early part of the year, and egngioiisf v 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the crisis, must be held to 1 m* 
mainly responsible for the terrihie denouement , for lie Chould 
have instituted a thorough enquiry, aid not rested satisfied w i i 
the assurance of the officials whom he consulted on the occasion. 
It is wrong and unfair to accuse Sir Cecil Hoad on of leaving acted 
as he did from either incompetence of* inhumanity, as some have 
charged him with having done ; lmt he must lie considered to have* 
committed a grave and glaring error of judgment, for which 
nothing — not even his unsatisfactory state of health at the lime — 
can in the smallest degioe exonerate him. We have fcarelully 
perused a rather elaboiatc and powerful defence of Sir Cecil, by 
an anonymous wiiter, probably a relative of the ox-Lieuteuant, 
Governor, in a periodical which h»s long ceased to exist ( Indian 
Society, Vol. il), a'nd maturely weighed all the points there ui god 
m his favor; but we must candidly confess, tffiit we cannot pronounc* 
him to have “ done his duty ” in this, the most important period 
of his long, and otherwise highly creditable, career in India. 
Neither can the Viceioy, Lord (then Sir) John Lawrence, be held 
fiee from blame, though he erred in a minor degree, for ho ought 
not to have trusted implicitly to his Lieutenant, and should 
have personally enquired into the state of ? flairs at the time, A 
Commission of Enquiry, with Mr. (since Sir) George Campbell! 
then a Judge of the Calcutta High Court, as President, was 
appointed, and duly submitted their Report ; which, \vhile en- 
deavouring to shield sundry exalted personages from ccnsure; f Jid 
not- shrink from revealing the unpardonable blunders committed 
by all the officials concerned, from the Members of the Hoard of 
Revenue downward, with a solitary exception or two. The dis- 
graceful facts laid bare in the Report of the Commission of Enquiry 
will piohably prevent the recurrence pf the deplorable ignorance 
exhtbk* 1 l^H^district officers with regard to 1,Re state of their res- 
pective districts. The sufferings and anguish of the poor and help- 
less people it is impossible to depict. After the generally ‘at people 
were unable to obtain grain, they subsisted for a short spate of time 
on the roots and leaves of trees, and greedily devoifr^cven the snails 
they could pick up in thetnfnksnnd trenches, but this disgusting fan 
too, soon faded (hem Then very many died in I heir homes, and fat 
more emigrated t<* (he metropolis and oiliei well-known places ; bul 
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of these, tlie "loiter portion, composed of men, women, and cluldien, 
peinl^d en route. A gentleman of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
who \»as stationed in Orissa at the time, assured us that lie .never 
went out, for a ride 01 walk without observing mirneums dead and 
dying # on the roads, The mortality *of the inhabitants during the 
continuance of the famine may, without any exaggeration, be set 
down at t ho high figure of two millions ! Such was the disastrous 
Oiissa famine, of which some of our readeis still doubtless retain 
an unpleasantly vivid lecollectiou. 

We have now a comparatively pleasant task to perform, and 
that is, to indicate tlyj moslf prominent ciicumstances of the piesent 
famine. Last year the autumn rains were scanty in the extreme 
almost eyeiySvhere in BongaJ, Lnt paiticulaily so throughout Behar, 
amf it was at once oflicially loported thence that the standing 
ciops wvre hardly likely to yield any appreciable return, labile 
the nibl fusul, or cold weather crops, could not probably be sown 
for’wjtat of inoistme 

the Government were, happily, fully alive to their duty to 
the -people, and piompt and active, in taking action in the matter. 
The laixsez ft tire system had ceased to exist in Bengal, for (he mins 
of Government were in the vigorous hands of Si/ George Campbell; 
who ijmugh shattered ill health, brought oti # by dint of sheer hard 
woik, yet at mice hastened to Beliar to inform himself of the 
probable extent of the impending disaster, and then came down to 
meet the Govcrnoi-Geueral. 

Bold Nmthbiook, on being apprised of a famine being •immi- 
nent. in the noitihcrn parts of Bengal, immediately left Simla for 
i b<‘ capifat, to pel Sonally judge of the magnitude of the appioaching 
pdisl ivfcs, and devise uiotuifs to neutralise its effects. The Lieute- 
n;mt-Go\ ei nor received the Viceroy at Bmdwan, and tliey proceed- 
ed iii company to Calcutta, where a Council was assembled ;*and all 
the. necessary measures to provide against the calamity, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was authorized to carry out. Most, in fact, all the 
it eummemlations but one of Sir George Campbell were ‘adopted, 
'Hie exception was with regard to the prohibition of the exportation 
of lice, iii older, it was urged, to retain all the grain within the coun- 
try for consumption therein. This proposal was wksijy negatived by 
t lie Viceroy, on (he ground that it wotrid unduly i n ter fe re w i t h 
and ‘eventually injuriously affect the interest ufViit^vvAmT i yTTor the 
drum i'd fm ( excess ) rice for exportation ci rated the (suiplus) sup- 
ply, winch ^vas our main stay in times of distress, inasmuch as 
I he bigl? lates which would then obtain, would effectually check the 
pmchaflu o( grIMi in hirer quantities for; shipment abroad. The wis- 
dom of such a course subsequent events have fully borne out, ami 
tin: tiade has in no wise boon diverted horn this numtiy 

r l ’ 1 1 « : Go\ eminent entered the maik*'l a.' hn-p* piucha 'Ci* of .* i< -\ 
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to supply the famine, districts with it; and purchased the grain 
in vast quantities, both m this country and in Burmah, esfjpcially 
the latter, but gradually and privately, so as not to derange the 
legular trade in that commodity, and to repress speculation in it as 
much as possible * Both tlu‘se important objects, though most diffi- 
cult to attain, were fully secured by Government. The total quan- 
tity of rice purchased by Government may be estimated to amount 
to close upon, if not actually, five bundled thousand tons ; at an ag- 
gregate cost of, probably no less than, five million pound: sterling, 
including transport, tiansit, shipping and unshipping, storage, 
and other chniges. Burmah alone supplied 5}89,534 tons ; and the 
Chief Commissioner of that province, the Hon’ble Mr. Eden, so 
ably managed the purchase of such ?q immense quart. ily, as in no 
way to interfere with the shipment of rice thence to Europe, which 
was’actually greater in 1874 than in any previous year. # The rest 
of the rice was obtained from Madras, Panjab, Eastern Bengal, etc. * 

The Bengal Government, with their wonted energy undei the 
new regime, speedily organized measures of relief throughout* the 
distressed disincts : the most active and efficient officers, Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted, were summoned from all paits of the country 
to cany out the relief operation* 9 ! A Railroad of over fifty miles 
m length had been constructed at the unprecedented rate — qt least 
in this country — of one mile per diem, to facilitate the transit, of 
giain to places most in net d of it. Scores of military officeis were 
also employe d, in expediting the despatch of rice into the interior. 
Private chanty also flowed freely, especially from England ; and 
certain Rajas and native Zamiudais nobly responded to the call 
to feed their starving countrymen, foremost a mo tig whom w r as the 
Mahaiaja of Burdwan. In fine, all wa& dune that could possibly 
he done to protect life and prevent starvation. The old and 
feeble 1 were clothed and fed, and the able-bodied received liberal 
wages for labyr, which was rigidly exacted from them, as ( a rule, 
more to prevent them from getting demoralized than to deiVve 
benefit from it. The lo~.s of life caused by the famine is infini- 
tesimal, and hardly numbers more than a score 

The famine relief operations have emphatically proved a grand 
success ; and tl;e credit of having achieved it, ail will readily admit, 
;-* .bo^mainly due'toLord Northbrook, Sir George Campbell, and Sii 
RichauP ftflTfpte-rthe la.st-uained ofticei has had to bear the brunt 
of the very arduous work imposed oh the loial Government* by flic 
1. imine, and is more especially deserving of commendation. Eoi 
once, our Rulers cannot be accused ut having done too littJb (W the 

+ T'* out kunwlt'di'c l.ui'e r|h.iiiti- c< mi f 1 1 » \ boats : ami we liavi* been in-, 
tiiT.jf . ui iniluinkt'il i in*, weie formed, on u H i * - n • i 1 1 1 \ u liable auf Inn - 

fin waul'd b\ limit » ■<. to the famine ilv f licit a tail pmlit was mad 1 ' 
djUin.t' fr"in i]i*. biij'larfMj', m ii]»- '>l» oU« Ii nn •..dment «. 
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people ; ami if they erred at all, it is from haying done a little too 
much £or them. This, if it he so, was nothing more tLoi was to 
be expected under the circumstance, for the policy of the. Go- 
vernment* with regard to famines has been so diametrically opposite 
to wha^t it had heretofore been, that it w!is almost impossible for them 
to accurately judge what would be the exact amount of relief re- 
qujfed for the famine-stricken people. Another time — may it be 
far distant — the happy mean will, no doubt, be attained. 

J3ut, independent of the enormous expenditure incurred by the 
Government, in order to avert the ills that the occurrence of the 
present famine would hav8 otherwise inevitably entailed on the 
fair province of Behar and its peaceful inhabitants, huge sums are 
about to Jbe lavished on irrigation works throughout the country, 
with the two-fold object, primarily, to prevent the crops suffering 
from drought, and secondarily, to extend the cultivation of iboil- 
• grain, and thereby increase the supply. Now, if it be deemed 
good policy to effect the latter object at vast cost, (and who will 
gaiaspjj it ?) how much better in every way it would be to do 
so without any outlay whatsoever, and moreover, at the same 
time to ensure a gradual augmpntation of revenue at no distant 
date. None, we confidently aSsert, will venture to dispute the 
wisdogi of such a course, and very many # wfll doubtless like to 
ascertain wnBRis such* results can be obtained ? Our reply is, — at 
our very doors, i.e. f the Sundarban, where, moreover, drought, or 
extraordinarily high inundation — the prevailing causes of famines— 
rarely occurs to damage the prospects of the crops, and, where 
nothing remunerative but rice can be grown,* which, therefore, is 
incapable *of bein^ superseded by other crops, as has been the case 
jn other localities. • * 

Before proceeding to furnish a s'uccinct account of the rise and 
progress # of the work of reclamation in the Sundarban, *and to 
point gut how such operations may be fostered and advanced, it 
becomes necessary to very briefly describe the physical features 
anil, general characteristics* of that tract of country, irr order to 
enable the reader to judge for himself in the matter 

The Sundarban stretches from the brackish waters of the 
broad Hdgli on the west, to the fresh waters of £he still broader 
Mogna on the east ; the turbid waters of the Ba^ of Bengal foij p* 
its southern limits* aud Zamindari or P arga :: J^ j -rririurillicm 
extremity. All the •boundaries are well defined except the last, 
which lids lAen altered on several occasions arbitrarily, particularly 

% _ 

* Ay q, not evin^eotton, sea-island it from highly favored spots, and at 
.or any other American species, considerable cost ; we emphatically 
though maoy have deluded them- say so, and are not altogether devoid 
selves into that belief by being able of experience in the matter, 
to produce a few good samples of 
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during the incumbency of Mr. J. II. Reily, as Commissioner iu 
the Sundarban. This* has caused much litigation between the 
Government and border Zamindfirs, and generally ended fa the 
ignominious discomfiture of the former, who were the aggressors. 
In shape the Sundarban piay bo described as an irregular 
oblong, with a length of about 160 miles, and breadth varying 
from 70 miles (west) to 30 miles (east), and comprises an area 
of probably more than 8,000 square miles, which is gradually 
increasing in width, owing to accretions or alluvial formations 
on the southward or sea-face. The Government have divided the 
Sundarban into three unequal portions, longitudinally, conformally 
to the extent of the boundaries of the districts above, from west 
and east, in order to separate and define the civil, revenue, and 
criminal jurisdictions of each one of them accordingly, as the Com- 
missioner in the Sundarban virtually exercises no judicial functions 
whatsoever, unless it be as a settlement officer, to which his 
duties may at present be considered to be exclusively restricted. It 
is rhus divided, commencing from the west and going east * — The 
Tweuty-four-Pargana Sundarban, from the Hdgli to the KabaUak, 
(“ Dove-eyed river ”) ; the Jessor Sundarban, from the last-named 
river to the Haringhdtd (" Deer f shore river ”) ; the Baqirganj 
Sundarban, from the last-named river to the banks of the Megna, 
(from meg “cloud/' atfd nd “ not/’ signifying, significantly,' that 
no boat ought to venture to cross its turbid waters while a cloud 
is visible on the sky). 

We may here state for the information of the reader, that 
an excellent and comprehensive Map of the Sundarban has 
lately been issued from the office of the Commissioner in the 
Sundarban, evidently compiled with grea( care, labor, and ability, 
by Mr. James Ellison, Surveyor ,of the Sundarban, which can be • 
obtained, we hear, for the small sum of Rs. 5 per colored copy, 
and Rs. 2-8 per plain copy, Mr. Ellison's Map must, ' both in 
point of usefulness and cost, supersede all other Maps of .t<he 
Sundarban, including Capt. Hodges’s ^well-known but costly Map, 
which, moreover, cannot now be procured, being out of print, 
we believe. 

The Sundarban, in fact the whole <;f the Gangetic delta, of 
which it only forms a part, — its lower extremity— is of compara- 
tivo-*s£££P t origin, a nd belongs to, wlia a t geologists term, the post- 
tertiary period, 1 ‘ana is almost entirely composed of fluviatile 
accumulations. In precisely the same way as the Lower ‘Egypt 
is aptly described as u the gift of the Mile,” the Sunaarljan may 
be designated " the gift of the Ganges,” both be;'^g mainly due 
to the detritus borne down by those two rivers, respectively, in 
their course to the sea, and deposited at their lower ends or 
estuaries. The successive layers of deposits composing the land 
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of the Sundarban are also in part marine, as tlie river Ganges, 
or rather, we should say, the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra; 
with jkheir numerous tributary streams, flow into a tidal sea, the 
Bay of Bengal ; and, to this may be added, terrestrial organic 
remains.' We have ample evidence of the Sundarban having 
sunk IjcIow the surface of the sea, in the discovery of bed's of peat 
near the western Sundarban, containing bones of birds and 
fislies, seeds and leaves of certain trees, at various depths under- 
ground.* which also go to prove that the soil at that time was 
very different from what is at present there, and the liver 
water fresh. , 

The beds of all the rivers in the Sundarban are lower than the 
level of the itea at flood, hence they are subject to tidal influence, 
and although during the raifcy season some of the main channels 
hate their currents runniug apparently altogether downwards, 
and do 'not flow at all upwards, ^et there is a perceptible rise 
and fall of water even then. And, it is owing to this that the 
mqch cheaded, double-current of some of the rivers at such time, 
c.,7.,.the H'figli, is produced, being caused by the freshet iu its 
resistless course to the sea, coming in contact with the flood 
from the sea, over-topping aid passing over it, while the latter 
continues its progress from below. • 

TliS surface soil of the Sundarban is *a rank black mould, 
admirably adapted for the growth of paddy, which flourishes there 
incomparably better than iu any other part of the country, and 
ought fairly to earn for it the title of “the rice fields of India.” 
The raiu-fall varies considerably in the western and eastefti Sun- 
darban ; for iu tfife former, at Saugor Island, it is inches 82 29, 
according to Mr. Bljmford’s table of* average raiu-fall, while 
*in the latter, at Baqirgang, it is said to be “ from 200 to 300 inches 
in the year ” according to a writer in the Calcutta Review, o, 78, 
p. 209, ^vhorn we quote verbatim et literatim , iu default of any. 
iriifonflation on the point from Mr. Blanford, as *110 return for 
thte distiict of Baqirgang is given by him in his aforesaid table. 

It is altogether foreign to our present object to enter the arena 
of debate, and argue on the existence or non-existence of cities 
and towns in the Sund&rbun at some probably remote period, 
so we shall not dwell on this debatable subjeat, •though we hold 
very decided opinions in the matter. But, keeping, 
the boyuds of uudispjjted facts, we find the designation Sundarban 
to be an» aljolutely modern appellation— the former denomination 
was. Bidti — heuce, we may not unreasonably conclude, that it 
was* not origfiHiily covered with forest, for the name Sundarban, 
it is n6w universally allowed, signifies sundri , (Heriteira minor,) 
forest. Furthermore, this is fully borne out by the well-established 
fact, that the main waters of the Ganges formerly flowed west- 
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ward, along the course of the Htigli, and effectually confined the 
salt water in that direction within the Bay. Such being the 
then condition of the western Sundarban, we may fairly; infer 
that it was cultivated and inhabited at that time, in the c same 
manner as the eastern Sundarban is at present, under precisely 
similar circumstances. This much, therefore, is evident, that in 
those parts of the Sundarban, where there. are fresh water rivers, 
there great facilities exist for clearing, cultivating, and inhabiting 
such tracts,' 1 * 1 which are now to be found only in the B&airganj Sun- 
darban and certain parts of the Je&sor Sundarban : in tlfe latter 
much forest land is available, but in the former little or nothing 
at all, as very nearly all the forest lands have 1 * been taken up by 
private parties. However, fresh water is not absolutely necessary 
to ensure success, for many grants oare now flourishing in the 
Twenty-four Pargana Sundarban, t he rivers and khals of which con- 
tain’ nothing but brackish water all the year round. 

To that able and energetic district officer, Mr. Tilman Henckell, 
Judge, Magistrate, and Collector of Jessor, during the latter por- 
tion of the last century, belongs the credit of initiating the 
clearance of the Sundarbans, The first scheme for the reclamation 
of the Sundarban dates as far Jaack as the 4th April, 1784, or 
upwards of ninety year's ago, which was submitted to the Board, 
and duly approved of ? it provided that the grantees or tal'uqddrs 
should receive a large portion of the land leased to them rent- 
free, and pay rent for the remainder after a certain number of 
years, at die rate of annas two per bigd, to be gradually increased 
to annas pight per bigd } which was the maximum amount to be 
levied. The tenures thus created were evidently^ntended to be of 
a permancut character, and numerous such holdings are now in 
existence. Mr. HeDckell, iu addition to' the various posts held 
by him, as above indicated, was appointed in 1784, “ Superin- 
tendent for the Cultivation of the Sundarban,” and devotod him- 
self with hist usual zeal and vigour to the extra duties iiupo^d 
upon him at his own request. In the first four years nearly 
fifty thousand bigda were leased out,f but boundary disputes 
between border zaminddrs arising, and the Board not being 
equally sanguine of the eventual success of the project as the 
originator thereof they shr t-y (in 1790) abolished in toto the 
" '^t^blishments maintained at the threfe Oanjs or Bazars , started 

^ V — II i . 

• Because clearers and cultivators insalubrious than in the others, 
in such places are supplied with pure f Besides the rent^f the lands 
drinking water, and have not to pro- leased out in the Sundarban, the 
cure it from a distance j besides, Government J 'i realise bunkar 

substantial or expensive bunds or em- or forest-revenue therefroitf, which 
baukments, to keep out tho salt water amounted to Us. 5,000. Now the* 
from the iicc crop, are unnecessary, collection on this head is nil. 

The climate also in such pails is leso 
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within the Sundarban, viz : — Kochua on the Bhairab ( #< Dread- 
ful river”) Chand Khali on the Kabadak ;»and Henckellganj, on 
the Pihalindi. The first two are well known places in ihe present 
day, # and the last is still known, though its identity has almost 
been lost by being written as “ Hingvjlganj’ > in the Revenue Sur- 
vey «Map, vide the Map of the Twenty-four Parg&n£ district, or 
sheet 121 of the Irfdjan Atlas. *The reclamation of the Sun- 
darban then retrograded for a brief space of time, after which it 
again progressed, owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. Henckcll. 

In 1816, the appointment of a Special Commissioner for the 
Sundarban was created, under Regulation IX. of that year, and 
Covenanted officers, (among whom we may mention the name of 
the lat£ Mr. William Happier, father of Mr. H. L. Dampier, 
I3.0.S.) continuously filled that post up to 1844. In the 
following year the appointment wa*j thrown open to the mernbers 
of the Uncovenanted Civil Service, and the first officer selected 
from the Subordinate Executive Service to fill it, was a Hindu 
gehtrtetnan, Babu Umakant Sen. Since then the following Un- 
covenanted officers have filled the post, with more or less credit, 
viz ., Messrs. J. H. Reily, C. J*. Caspersz, and A. D’B. Gomess, 
who is the present incumbent. From g return furnished by 
Mr. A. M. G. Shaw, B.C.S., in 1841, or throe years previous to the 
Sundarban ceasing to be uuder the direct sway of the Members 
of the Civil Service,* we find the gross collections of the Sundar- 
ban then amounted to Rs. 1,27,910, and establishment charges, 
including Commissioners salary and boat allowance, to Rs. 24,390, 
leaving a # balanc^in favor of Government of over a lakh of rupees. 
Thirty years afterwards, ^and about a score of years subsequent 
•to the Rules issued by'Lord Dalhpusie, when Governor-General of 
India, which, we shall presently refer to, the aggregate realizations 
increased to Rs. 4,17,570, while the expenditure was Rs. 18,300 ; 
thiis exhibiting a surplus of close upon four Jakjis of rupees. 
Aw'd, as regards the extent qf clearance, the total area under culti- 
vation is said to be about 1,100 square miles. 

The Rules for the grant of Waste Lands in the Sundarban, pro- 
mulgated during the ad rr/inist ration of that wise and far-seeing 
statesman, the Marquis of Dalhousie, were on thg *vhole fair and 
liberal, and gave an impetus to private enterprise for reclainjjpg* 
the Suudarban ; fhe number of grantees weref iuere&sed'*cousider- 
ably tflerel^r, and a iforge extent of forest cleared and cultivated. 
The Ri^es were remarkably concise and simple, — only four in 
w ■ — 

On^ of those belonging to that learned Judge of the High Court, 
•Service who was attached to the the •Hon’ble F. B. Kemp, who is, 
Sundarban, and performed good ser- and has been for some time, father 
vice there, was our respected and of his distinguished service. 
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number, and in this, as well as all other respects, contrast favor- 
ably with the absolutely intricate aud lengthy Rules that have 
been subsequently promulgated. They shortly provided fcnaton 
an application for a grant being made to the Commissioner of the 
Sundarban, it should be advertised in the Calcutta Gazette for a 
Aveek, and then reported to the Board of Revenue, but 'if there 
Avere two or more applications for the same grant, it was to be 
similarly advertised for a further period of 15 days, sold to the high- 
est bidder of them, and in like manner reported. If the Board t appiov- 
ed of the grant being given to the sole applicant, or the highest 
bidders among the applicants, as the case might be, he was entitled 
to a Paid, specifying the boundaries, the number of the lot, esti- 
mated aiea, on the following terms, to wit, one-fourth f of the entire 
lot to be for ever exempt from any assessment ; the remaining three- 
fomt'.lis to be rent free lor twenty years, thereafter to be subject to a 
rental of half an au£ per ft/^aftomthe twenty-first to thei hirtieth 
year, one ana per bigd fiom the thirty-first to the fortieth year, 
one and a half anas per bigd from the forty-first to the fiftieth year, 
and two an5s per bigd from the fifty-first to the ninety-niniVyear, 
after which it was to he re-assessed. It was also subject to certain 
conditions as to clearance, in ordei^to effectually ensure that the 
grantee would use ll is best endeavours to clear aud cultivate the lot. 
These conditions were that one-eighth of the; grant was to be cleared 
and rendered fit for cultivation at the end of the fifth year, one-fourth 
at the end of the tenth year, one-half at the end of the twentieth 
year, and three-fourths at the end of the thirtieth year; and if any 
of the’ above stipulations was not fulfilled, the igrant was to be 
resumed, and the land found in cultivation Ava/ to be. measured 
and settled with the actual cultivators or undertenants thereof * 
to the exclusion of the grantee . • The above Rules were unexcep- 
tional, .saving the last, which we have italicised, as it was singularly 
hard indeed on such grantees as failed to carry out the contract 
in its entirety, from no fault on their part. In such cases, 'kurtfly 
they were equitably entitled to have snch lands settled with them, 
of course at an enhanced rate of rent, and subject to the leases 
they may have created with the settlers or actual cultivators, who 
were fairly entitled to have their rights under the grantees 
guaranteed to* them, in order to protect their interests. This 
th i yk indict no hardship on any of tl}e parties concern- 
ed, either the Government, the grantees, f or their tenants, aud 
ensure all of them being fairly dealt with. <;• *• 

One of the earliest acts of Sir George Campbell, as Liev/tenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was to appoint a Comrfii^ee to prepare 
revised Rules for the sale of Avaste lauds for the several dis-„ 
tricts under him, Avhich then included Assam, and of course the 
Sundarban was also comprised among them. It is with the latter 
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only we have to deal ; and it scenes strange, and passing strange, 
that the single officer connected with the »Sundarbap i.e., the 
Comm'fsioner thereof, was not appointed a Member of the afore- 
said Committee, at least we have been so informed, and it is 
only on this supposition that we qpn satisfactorily account for 
the egregious error committed in regard thereto in the afore- 
said rules. We confidently state, and shall prove that statement 
before we have done, that the Rules for the sale of waste-lands 
in the Sundarban, framed by the Committee, and approved and 
coilfirmeh by the Government, are not calculated to further the 
interest of either the Government or the Public, whose interests 
are after all, when correctly viewed, perfectly identical. 

The new Rules tor the sale of waste-lands were published 
in the Calcutta Gazette of tlje # 4th February of the current year, 
anddhtroduced under the following terse notification: — 

“ Revenue Department, 2nd February. — The Lieutenant-Governor 
# is pleased to direct that the following Rules for the sale of waste- 
lands, tvhich have been prepared in communication with the 
Government of India, shall be published for the guidance of 
the Government officers concerned, and for the information of 
the Public. The rules will takp effect at once. By order, &c., 
(Sd.) H. L. Dampier, Secretary to the Government of Bengal.” 

The* Rules thus enacted are most cl abonate and rather compli- 
cated, and certainly by no means adapted for the Sundarban: 
The cumbersome and vexatious procedure laid down for the 
purchase of waste lauds, which, moreover, necessitates needless 
expenditure for survey, etc., is decidedly not inviting., to intend- 
ing purchasers, H^ut, what is the greatest hindrance, and will 
effectually preclude the public from becoming purchasers of waste 
kind m the Sundarban, except under the most exceptionably 
favorable circumstances, — such as small plots contiguous to 
cultivated lands— is the upset price, Rs. 5 per acre! How and 
wlty t«his virtually prohibitory rate came to be prescribed we 
are*’ utterly unable to conjecture. We believe that very able 
and efficient officer, Mr. V. H. Schalch, C.SI., formed one* of the 
Committee that drew up the Rules in question ; and the experience 
of .tho value of Sundarban "lands, doubtless acquired by him when 
Commissioner of the Presidency divisions, for tjn> Commissioner 
in tfye Sundarban is immediately subordinate to such officer, ought- 1 
to have effectually # precluded j^uch a glaring blifhder being perpe- 
trated. *. ' * * 

That $ serious blunder has been committed will be evident from 
the following^s^pple calculation. The area of a lot is ordinarily 
to be restricted to 1,500 acres=4,50() bigas roughly, from which, if 
we allow 500 bigds for khdls, etc., — the Government conceded on 
this account one-fourth of* the entire area under the old Rules 
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given above — the remainder will be 4,000 bigds. Now to simply 
clear this laud will cost the purchaser certainly not less than Rs. 2 
per biga , or altogether Rs. 8,000, and the establishment ancftotber 
charges will probably amount to as much, which sums qdded to 
the purchase-money, Rs. 7*500, give an aggregate Rs. 23,500, or 
in round numbers Rs. 24,000 wjll be the capital required for tile un- 
dertaking. And, to this has to be added the loss of interest on the 
capital, till the lot becomes adequately remunerative, say for ten 
years at five per cent, per annum = Rs. 12,000, which swells the lia- 
bilities of the capitalist to Rs. 36,000. On the other hand, his assets 
in the shape of rent may be estimated to amoqnt to Rs. 3,000, at 12 
anas per bigd. Such lands will hardly sell for more than ten times 
their clear annual profit, or Rs. 30,00/), t so the enterprising capitalist 
will gain nothing, but on the contrary absolutely lose Rs. 6,000, 
We 'have been careful to give a fair average of the probqble sums 
likely to be debited and credited to such lands as are available for 
sale at present in the Sundarban if reclaimed ; and the reader can 
now judge for himself as to what are the inducements held out 
by the Government to the Public to embark in projects for 
utilising the Sundarban, and if they are such as to induce people 
to do so. 1 

In juxtaposition to {-he above, wo will show how the grantee or 
capitalist would fare under the old system.* His outlay would be 
Rs. 16,000, one moiety thereof for clearance, and the other moiety 
for establishment, etc., as shown above, and the loss of interest on 
the capital, say for 7J years — as no portion of it would have to be 
paid down'in a lump sum in the beginning — at five per cent per 
annum, Rs. 6,000, making in all Rs. 22,000. While the grantee 
would receive similarly Rs. 3,000 as rent, "fro m which deducting th^ 
Government Revenue on bigds 3', 375 — the whole area of the lot 
minus \)ne-fourth thereof — @ 2 annas per bigd, Rs. 421-14, there 
remains a net income of Rs. 2,578-2 only. Now, if tjhe .lot 
was sold, it ‘would probably fetch a little less than ten times'its 
annual rental, or say Rs. 25,000, whicE would leave the capiiafist 
a gainer of Rs. 3,000, a very moderate profit indeed, but not 
too inadequate to deter capitalists fronq hazarding their money in 
such investments. 

^ The above ar£ hypothetical cases, and though based on care- 
fully eSUUialed figures, are nevertheless liable to be disparagingly 
characterised, by those who choose to*do so, as mere paper-calcula- 
tions ; so we shall proceed to establisht he value of fo&st-lands in 
the Sundarban from actual facts. The lands w of .flali-SSnpneja, 
a lot in the Baqirganj Sundarban, were orfry a fe\r years 
ago put up to auction ; and though hotly competed for by the late* 
Mr. H. G. Morrell, for Messieurs Morrell, on one side, and Mr. C. P* 
Caspersz, on behalf of Mr. F. Schiller, on the other, only realised 
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Rs. 32,300 as tbe highest bid,— which was above the upset price 
put upon it — for 12,605 acres, or a little more than ha: the sum 
now ffred as the upset price per acre. Both the gentleman .above 
named yrere well acquainted with the Jot in question : the latter 
having been before then Commissioned in the Sundarban, and the 
former/ Manager or farmer under the Government of the cleared 
portion, — not of course included in the above 12,605 acres — of it ; so 
tlfey might justly be expected to have known its full intrinsic 
v$!ue. » We may add, that from peuonal knowledge we are able 
to state, that there exists no other undisposed lot in the whole 
Sundarban nearly sp favorably situated, or possessing such special 
advantages, as the aforesaid lot, Nali-Sanpneja, now known as 
Schillerganj * # 

We have now, we venture to think, fairly established, from facts 
and figures, that the recently introduced Rules for the sale of waste- 
lands in the Sundarban are alfcogeth&r unsuited to it, and evidently 
based* yn erroneous and exaggerated notions of tbe value of sucli 
lands. # If it be so, and we know of none possessed of experience 
on Uie subject who are likely to gainsay it, then those Rules ought 
to be set aside, and others drawn up in their stead, better adapted 
to meet the special requirements of the case. We have already 
detailed the admirable Rules for tbe grant ^of* waste lands in the 
Sundarban, promulgated during the administration of tbe Marquis 
of Dalhousie, which are at ouce concise and perspicuous ; and all we 
can recommend on this head is to revert to them with slight mo- 
difications, e.g.y if a grantee fails, through no fault on his part, to 
clear his grant as stipulated by him, such portions thereof as he has 
rendered lit for cultivation ought to be settled , ’aith him at an en- 
# liancod and fair rate *of vent. Thus the grantee would be assured, 
that in case he failed from any cause beyond his control to clear 
the alloted proportion of his grant, he would not altogether he pre- 
cluded from reaping the fruits of his labor. 

•One more, and by no means a minor point, remains to be dis- 
missed, It may not unreasonably be asked, — how is it that the 
Sundarban Commissioners office is located in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, to wit Alipur, which is out of his jurisdiction ? The answer 
t6 such a question would probably be given, on the follow- 
ing, grounds : firstly, to ensure ihe health of tl/at officer and lbs 
establishment during the unhealthy seasons, jyhen inc^^i ion 'duty 
is ove* ; secondly, to,atford facilities to, the majority of the grautees, 
who resid# in town, to transact their business ; and thirdly, to ex- 
pedjte^ifficial business, as the office of the Revenue Commission of 
the Puesidenc^Hivision is situated in the same place. The above are 
primd facie good and sufficient groilnds, but are capable of being 
satisfactorily refuted. We shall deal with them seriatim. We agree 
in thinking that the office of the “ Commissioner in the Sundarban/' 
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as that officer is erroneously designated, ought not to be situated 
within the limits of the Sundarban, for the reason alleged ; but the 
suburbs of Calcutta are not healthier, we apprehend, than^some 
of the places centrical ly situated with regard to the Sundarban 
which are fairly entitled to haye prefercuqe to Ali'pur, as the latter is 
beyond the western extremity of the Sundarban, and ergo far remov- 
ed from its eastern extremity and its centre!' With regard to the 
inconvenience to the bulk of the grantees, who reside within the 
Twenty-four Parganas, we believe most of them managp such 
business as they have in the office through muktiars, and as 
the services of such agents can be obtained in any of the Govern- 
ment sub-divisions, this ground too is untenable. And, with 
reference to the despa 4 jh of official business, we 'Jo not find 
that Revenue Commissioners ha^e ev^r complained of any difficulty 
in conducting their — far more important — business with district 
officers by letters per post, and doubtless no inconvenience would 
result if they had also to transact their business with the Simdar- 
ban Commissioner in the same way. Of the various sub-divisiqns 
situate on the bonleis of the Sundarban, viz .: — Satkhira ‘ and 
Baserhat in the Twenty- four Parganas, Perozpur in Baqirgang, 
arid Bagh-hat and Khulna in Jes$or, the last named is in every 
way the best adapted ,for the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
oi the Sundarban. Ife is a very short distance from thenSiddle 
poruon of the Sundarban, ; it is on a large and fresh-water river ; 
it is comparatively healthy ; it is a well-known place ; it is 37 miles 
from the large and important station of Jessor; and it is within 
t\\enty*four hours of dak from Calcutta. Besides, a Munsiff’s 
Court is located at Khulna, and it is on the tyfat route to the 
eastern districts. u t t 

Before bringing our article to a close, “we would fain urge” on* 
the powers that be to consider the urgent necessity that exists for 
promoting to their utmost ability the reclamation of the Sufidarban, 
not only as a njeansof augmenting the rice supply of Bengal, and 
thereby mitigating future famines, but also to provide available 
lands for the rapidly-incieasing population of the Lower Provin- 
ces. Thanks to the peace and security established through our 
firm rule in this country, the philoprogeiiitiveness of the Bengalis 
has had full indulgence, and as in future neither famines 
tra^epi demic s arc likely to be permitted to periodically decimate 
the population, the* people must, inevitably^ vastly increQse in 
number. Now whence is’ this excess population f to derive 
their pabulum l They must either starve and slowly die? off, or 
the area of cultivation of food-grain must be corfckhfrably extend- 
ed, to enable them to provide themselves with sustenance. Of 
oourse our Government can only recognise the latter alternative ; 
then the sooner they accept it and act on it, the better will they 
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be able to fulfil their sacred trust. If our # poor efforts should m 
any way induce the Government to give heed to this vitally im- 
portaA subject, we shall not have written in vain. 

• H. JAMES RAINEY. 

Khulna , Jessor . 

* . 

— Wo have advisedly refrained from entering at all into 
the question, as to how the work of reclamation can be most 
advantageously carried on, as we do not consider it to come with- 
in the limits we have assigned this article. It may, perhaps, form 
the subject of auother papftr at some future time. 


H.J.R. 



Art. VII.— RUSTIC BENGAL 


V. — Rural Crime. . 

" L 

R URAL crime docs not assume any very varied forms. Ortc 
of the commonest is dacoity ( dcilcaiti ), i.e., gangrtjbbery. 
The badmashes , or bad characters of two or three adjoining villages 
are, to a certain extent, associated together. They are ostensibly 
ryots, or sons of ryots, and like every one else about them more or 
less dependent upon agricultural labour for their livelihood. Though 
it generally happens that they become to their neighbokrs the 
objects of a somewhat undefined suspicion, still, as a rule, they 
manage to maintain their so?ial position whatever that 'may be- 
Their method of operation is very simple. Some one, whose repu- 
tation for accumulated wealth makes him worth attacking, is ’select- 
ed. A dark or stormy night is taken for the purpose, and thdn' the 
band assembles under a peepul tree, or at some other convenient 
place of assignation. Generally each man wears a mask, or conceals 
liis features with his cloth, and carries some weapon ; lattees are the 
most common, but sometimes quaint old swords of an almost for- 
gotten shape make their appearance, and instruments specially 
contrived lor cutting open mat walls and probing thatch are 
brought out. From the place of assembling the gang proceeds to 
the victim’s homestead and quietly surrounds it ; next, at a signal, 
when all is ready, the more daring rush forward atfd break into the 
homestead by cutting through the matting, or forcing down a.door, 
or climbing over the roof. Tbe males, who may be sleeping in* 
the outside verandah, are immediately seized and bound. Those 
who ar£ inside are not always so easily disposed of, becaVisc they 
will probably have been aroused by the uproar before their Assail- 
ants reach them. In a v^ry few seconds, however, as the attacking 
party is invariably greatly superior in force, and by no means scru- 
pulous in the use of their weapons, these too succumb and are 
bound hand and foot, or otherwise* secured. 

Then commeeces the looting, which must be effected very hur- 
md[y, for a little delay mfght suffice to bring the whole village 
down uporTlhe robbers, A torch or t)vo is lighted, pitciras forced 
open, every likely corner is searched. The floor of the Lute is Wily 
piobed or is dug up to discover the buried pot, which is a favourite 
|orm of safe for the c-.st^dy of jewels, or of spare c£skt*\vhen the ryot 
has any. Or, perhaps, the o^vner of the homestead is compelled by 
torture to reveal the place of his valuables : for instance, he is 
rolled naked backwards and forwards over hot ashes, or a bum- 
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ing torch is held under his armpits, &c. # All the booty which 
can, in these modes, be laid hold of is promptly cairied off, 
each njfhn loading himself with what he can succeed in putting 
his handj upon. If there is probability of immediate pursuit, 
every one will go his own way, and flake care of himself, and all 
will mdet again subsequently by arrangement to divide the spoil. 
If there is no such danger, the dakaits will at once go to a place 
of* meeting (in a jungle, if possible) and settle each man's 
. sli^re o£ the stolen property. 

The police are almost entirely powerless to prevent these 
outrages, and they capnot ahvays be said to be successful in detect- 
ing the perpetrators of them. There can be no doubt that in 
some pajts df Bengal the profession of a dakait is sufficiently 
lucrative to tempt idle men to brave its risks. If somewhat 
irregular measures were not taken to suppress it, probably it 
.would attain uueudurable dimensions! 

Accordingly the police may sometimes be found waging a warfare 
against dalcaiti, which is very characteristic. When information of 
a dalcaiti having been committed reaches the thannah, a Darogah 
with a few chaukidars goes at once to the spot. He satisfies himself 
by inquiries as to who are the rejJuted badmashes of the neighbour- 
hood, and then immediately arrests some ond 4 two or three of them, 
such as be thinks will be most likely, under the circumstances of 
the case, to serve his purposes. Having thus got these unfortunate 
men into their hands, the police, by promises of pardon, coupled 
with material inducements, which, in many cases, amounjt to a 
refined system of, torture, procure them to make confessions and to 
implicate »a grea^ many others of the previously asceitained 
badmashes. The nexUstep, of course, is to arrest all these, and 
to search their houses. At this stage of matters the complainant 
is in a position such as to render him a ready tool of the»policc. 
He will have a nest of hornets about his ears for some years to 
coritc, # uuless he succeeds in bringing a conviction borne to each 
of the arrested men. So 1/e seldom finds much difficulty in 
recognizing in *tho searched houses articles which had been stolen 
from him. If, however, for any cause lie cannot at first do this, 
the police have recourse to a very simple expedient for the purpose 
of assisting him. They obtain frotp the bazar, or elsewhere* 
articles similar to tjiosc which the complainant « says he has lost ; 
and, under colour of watching ihe prisoner's houses, manage to get 
these article secreted in or about the premises according as 
opportunity may offer itself. About this time the Sub-Inspector 
or othci; officer charged, as it is termed, with the investigation 
of the case, conics upon the ground/ Also the prisoners, who 
have all of them been separately and constantly worked upon 
by the police, have generally become pliable enough to confess, in 
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accordance with the t story more or less definitely marked out for 
them, aud sometimes even are persuaded to point out (under the 
guidance, of course, of the chaukidars) the very places wh&re the 
imported articles have been concealed ! These places are generally, 
for obvious reasons, more oftOn outside the accused persons* home- 
stead than inside, such as in tanks, trunks ,of trees, under' the soil 
of the lchety &c. But sometimes opportunity serves for placing the 
articles inside the very huts of the dwelling. The Inspector 
his arrival thus finds his case complete ; he takes it before the 
Magistrate, the evidence of the witnesses is written down ; the 
artu !cs are pioduced and sworn to. Itr seems, that they have all 
been found in the prisoners* possession in consequence of inhu- 
mation or clues afforded by the prisoners themselves, %nd ^the ease 
of the prosecution is overwhelming. 1 But even the very last nail 
is ri vetted by the prisoners, or most of them, confessing in the 
most satisfactory manner possible. Thereupon they are all com- „ 
milted to take their trial at the Sessions in due course. On 
entering the prison walls, the state of things changes very much. 
The committed prisoners are relieved from the immediate personal 
supervision and control of the police. They converse freely with 
one another, and with other prisoners waiting trial ; they also 
communicate with' Mbokhtars, or law agents, concerning their 
defence. They find tliat whether innocent, or guilty, they have 
made great fools of themselves by confessing at the police dictation ; 
and the upshot of it is, that when the trial in the Sessions Court 
comes, on, they all plead not guilty, and say that their former 
confessions were forced from them by the police. This, however, * 
avails them but little. Their recorded confessions are put in 
against them, and the court, with the .remark that prisoners 
always do retract when they get into jail, holds that the confes- 
sions are supported by the discovery of the articles, u convicts the 
prisoners, and sentences them to terms of imprisoritnent or 
transportation* ,c * 

When a case of this character occurs the Sessions Judge 
is not usually quite unconscious of the police ' practices in 
these matters, but he is almost invariably, in any given instance, 
often rightly so convinced of the guilt of the persons whom 
he is trying, tlfati be is astute to find t out reasons why in that 
particular case the confessions were made c voluntarily, .and 
the alleged finding of tjie stoles, articles may be dfpeuded 
upon. In a recent instance the Judge said that lie c<jpld not help 
seeing that the police had behaved very cruelly to the prisoners, 
and had made them illegal promises of par<#8£i in order to 
extort confessions ; bub still' he thought that the discovery of the& 
articles in the premises of the different prisoners (effected by the 
way, in a moic than ordinarily suspicious manner) entirely 
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corroborated and rendered trustwoithy the confessions which were 
made.* 

Littie hesitation is felt even at this day in vindicating family 
honor *by taking life. Sometimes this is done in a most savage 
and brutdl manner. A story made out of the facts, slightly altered, 
of a ^ase which lately occurred, will serve as an illustration. An 
enterprising young Malrtmicdan, who had been in the habit of find- 
ing employment in some district remote from his native village, 
and wh<j may be called Abdooi, returned home on one occasion for 
a "few weeks as he had several times done before ; and while at 
home he stayed in his family Jiomestead, where his mother, a brother, 
a cousin, and others resided, fie visited his old friends, arid, 
amongst others, he seems to # have been received witli especial 
cordial, f by the members of*a Hindu family who may be desig- 
nated as the family of one Kissori Mohun. Almost every evening 
he used *to go to their homestead,* and played cards or dice with 
‘them ip. the baithal^iana up to a late hour of the night. One 
night, however, just as his home visit was drawing to a close, he 
hau ifof done so and he was sleeping in the outside verandah of the 
famiiy-6ar£ in company with his brother, the other members of the 
family being inside the huts. «About midnight some strangers 
came up to the verandah, aroused him, spoke to him, and then the 
two whnt away together ; the brother whd was lying asleep near 

* The mode of action on the part ness at perceiving the present state 
of the police, which is above illustrat- of matters, comprehending what will 
ed. is an inheritance from former be agreeable to those, who qare for 
. times, and is from its nature very their information, aud making their 
difficult of riddanct^ The tendency statement consistent therewith. The 
of the Bengal policeman seems to be police are, therefore, naturally under 
^0 foic^out truth rather thafl to find great temptation to avail themselves 
out truth. He is not apt at building of a means of evidence, which lies 
up a case with independent and cir- so near to their hands, a»d is so 
cimistaDtiui materials drawn from entirely adapted to their purpose. 
vaijous*sources, and would certaiuly But bad as confessions of prisoners, 
never willingly venture to present to evidence of accomplices, declarations 
the* court which has to try the *case of dying men, who have 'played a 
merely the constituent materials, part in criminal occurrences, generally 
leaving the court itself to put them are in Europe, they are for the cause 
together ; he feels it necessary to just mentioned greatly worse in this 
take care that some, if not all, of the coumry. They cannot safely be relied 
witnesses should narrate the wjiole upoi> even as against the speaker 
case from beginning, to end. There themselves exc<*pt as a sort of estop- 
is also extreme readiness in the lov^er pel, unless they be corroborated. As 
classes of^Bengalis, when under eoer- against* others they are hardly of 
cion, or ores® re, as in all whose any value at all. If the circum- 
civilization is 0C& Jjervile order, to stances of Native society were not such 
say anything evenvo the extent of that suspicion commonly directs the 
accusing themselves, winch they may police* to the real offenders, convic- 
be led tp think will smooth their way tious upon a basis such as that 
out of impending danger ; and this is exemplified in the text could not be 
coupled with extraordinary quick- tolerated. 
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him was partially awakened by the voices, saw the two men go 
oft in the dull light of the night, but troubled himself no more 
about the matter, and went to sleep again. In the rooming 
Abdool was nowhere in the bari , and in fact was never softer seen 
again. Still the members of his family did not feel any anxiety 
about him. They supposed that he had for some reason sud- 
denly gone back to the place of his employment, without giving 
them notice of his intentions, for he had on a former occasion acted 
precisely in this manner. * 

Four or five days after this disappearance of Abdool two boys, who 
were tending cattle grazing in the mdth , found a skull lying i u a 
short sward of arhar not very far from the bank of the Ganges. The 
skull was entirely denuded of flesJi. but was stained wj/h recent 
blood, and had the teeth in the jaw. The news of the discovery 
soon' reached the village, and Abdool's mother and brother imme- 
diately went to the spot. They suspected at once that the skull* 
was Abdool’s, and afterwards became satisfied that it wap sc by 
reason of some peculiarities in the teeth. Information \yas rent 
to the nearest police thannah ; the usual kind of investigation -took 
place. Several arrests were made and confessions obtained. Two 
of these could be depended upon* so far as the confessing persons 
wene concerned, though not further ; and the corroborating eyidence 
manufactured by the police was of an* unusually despicable 
character. From these confessions it appeared that what had 
happened was as follows : — Kissori Mohun s people had formed the 
notioq that Abdool had become too intimate with a young mar- 
ried girl ‘of their family, and they determined, before he left the * 
village, to put him out of tlie way. So, on the eve (so* to speak) 
of his departure, a dependent, of Kissori Mohun’s was sent at nigl^b 
to invite him to play as usual ; the attraction was great and ho 
went. «On his arrival at the bari he was surrounded in the dark- 
ness by half-a-dozen members of Kissori Mohun’s family, wfyo were 
prepared for t'lie task ; a cloth was twisted round his neck by wliicli 
he was dragged into the baithakhana all present fell upon him, and 
killed him with thebeibows. They then carried the body towards 
the Ganges, and in order to secure its r.apid disappearance with- 
out identification, they stopped half way in the math , hacked it 
into small pieces*with a ddo ?vhich they had brought with them, put 
the pieces into a saek, and carried them to the batik of the rivef and 
there shot them out into the swift flowing cuirent. But, unluckily for 
them, in the hurry, and the darkness without noticing f£e fact, they 
left the skull in the math, jackals and vultures* sng^dily bared the 
bone and removed the features of the face, but^nough remained 
to furnish the clue, which led to the discovery of the savage deed.*' 

* This was in substance the case of established against one out of several 
the prosecution ; and it was only persons accused. 
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But there is a class of purely agrarian outrage, which is, 
perhaps, more common than any other form of rural crime. Its 
rootli^l iu the complex relations which connect the tillci o£ the 
soil with one auother, and with the rent-receiver. A strong sense of 
vested right unprotected by the arm of the law, leads in India, 
as elseVtiere, to the endeavour at vindicating it by violence. Very 
often a ryot, on the occasion of a dispute between the zemindar 
ari(? his neighbour, will got the plots of the latter, or a portion 
of # thcm,* probably on higher terms, transferred to him at the 
kachahri , but will be obliged to resort to force in order to obtain 
or keep the actual possession# of them. Or one of several co-sharers, 
cultivators, will pay the entire rent of a holding, and failing 
to obtain fr<?m one of the jOthers the quota duo from him, 
will forcibly prevent him from tilling his plot till he pays — a very 
effective mode of coercion when it can be exercised, for the sowing 
.period of *the year may be limited, sfad not to till then means 
starvation. The following true narrative is an example : — 

l^ikir Baksh, Somed Ali, Sabid Ali, and others, were co-sharcrs 
of a. Certain jote , or holding of land, representing the different 
branches of what was originally one family. There had been a 
good deal of disputing about tht* shares, and when Fakir Baksh 
was about to prepare his allotment for sowing, Sabid Ali, who had 
paid up the full rent, ov at any rate more than his shaic, and felt 
aggrieved at Fakir Baksh 's refusal to recoup him, determined to 
prevent him from cultivating his land until he did so. lu this state 
of things, at suniise one morning, Fakir Baksh and his threc # kins- 
Muon, Somed Ali, Siiaraf Ali, and Imdaz Ali, began ploughing with 
four yoke of bullocks, and almost immediately afterwards, while 
they vv/jre so engaged a«d*unarmed, Sabid Ali came upon them 
with eight or nine men at his back and attacked them with the 
intention of driving them off the ground. The members of* Sabid 
All’s ’party were all armed with lattees , except one Taribullah, 
whi.ditul a gun, and they therefore expected to lfiecfc with an 
easy victory. Somed Ali, however, and Sharaf, who were both 
unusually powerful young men. left their ploughs and boldly facing 
the enemy, actually managed to wrench a latee each from 1 lie 
hands of their opponents. * With these they laid about them so 
lustily and with so much skill tliac glabid Ali and his men were 
forced to retreat. £!lose in their rear was a shallow khal, somewhat 
awkward to cross, and # Taril>uHab, in desperation, raised his gun, 
which was leaded with small shots, fired and hit the advancing 
Somed Ali full Jn the chest, killing him on the spot. By the same 
discharge Sharaf^Ali wavS seriously wouuded. On the happening 
of this Catastrophe the affray ended. Sabid Ali’s party, thoroughly 
frightened at the results of the expedition, dispersed as best they 
could without having attained their object. 
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A story of much ^he same kind may be told wherein the 
zamindar’s people were the aggressors. A mouzah, or village, had 
been .sold in execution of a decree, and a stranger had purtfjiased 
it. This new zamindar very* soon took measures for enhancing 
the rents of his ryots. He ‘was successful in obtaining kabulyats 
at increased rates from several ryots, but the headman 1 of the 
village (mandal) y whose example was iriost influential, sturdily 
held out and led the opposition. It was resolved that he 
should be coerced ; so at day-break, one morning, a party of 
the zamindar's peons and adherents, armed with lattees and guns, 
started from the lcachahri for the mandqVs homestead, with 
the view of capturing him and carrying him off. This home- 
stead fortunately was a substantial „one, and the different huts 
were connected by pretty strong bamboo fencing. I'hus the 
bari admitted of being defended by a relatively small force. Iu 
the mandaVs family were fdur or five grown-up men, besides the # 
women and children, and in addition to these, as it happened, two 
friends come from a distance had passed the previous night thpre. 
No one had left the bari when the zamindar’s party arrived. ' The 
latter very largely out-numbering the men of the homestead, with 
threats of an abominable kind, caKed upon the mandal to surren- 
der, but these threats only nerved the mandal and his friends to 
resistance in defence of the female apartment. For a tune the 
attacking party seemed unable to do anything, until taunted by 
their leader they at last made a rush, broke down the fence at one 
corne.r of the homestead, and fired a gun at the men inside, of 
whom two* fell. The immediate effect, however, was not that which - 
might have been anticipated, for one of the regaining, defenders 
promptly seized the gun which had just* byen fired, knocked down, 
its owner, two of his companions laid hold each of an opponent, 
and th© zami ndar’s party forthwith decamped, leaving three of their 
number prisoners in the hands of the mandal ami bis 1 kinsmen. 
The cost of the victory was severe, for it was found that on& ot>the 
two men who had been shot was dead. 

In another case, the mandal of. a village had; as the ryots 
thought, been taking too much the side of the zamindar iu certain 
matters, andjt was therefore resolvecl in “ committee " that- he 
should be punished and warded. A pertain number of the ryots 
were charged with the duty of giving him a, beating at the first 
convenient opportunity, ajid the whole asseyibly undertook to hold 
them harmless as far as money might afterwards 1% needed. A 
few days after this, one evening, when it was dusl^these Commis- 
sioned ryots managed to meet the mandal as lie^ftas along driving 
two or three small cows home from the khet. They succeeded in 
getting into altercation with him, and beat him, leaving him on the 
ground ffotn which be never again rose alive. 
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A last instance of rural crime may be given in the shape of a 
factio^ fight. As frequently happens in some parts of Bengal, the 
ryot^and tenure-holders of a certain village and its neighbourhood 
were divided into two parties, the oqe consisting of the partizans 
and adherents of the Rajah, ten-annas shareholder of the zamin- 
dary, or ten-annas zamjndar as he • was termed, and the other of 
tWose of the Ghoses, the six-annas zamindars. One Asan and his 
brother Manick, who lived in one homestead and held under the 
Ghoses, had had a quarrel with one Kalidas, a substantial ryot on 
the Rajah’s side, relative to the common boundary between their 
respective plots of ground 1 ; and some effort had been made by the 
Rajah’s people to make Asan give up his jote to Kalidas, or to 
enter into zimma relations »With the Rajah. Nothing, however, 
came of this for many months, until one morning early four or five 
latliials *of the Rajah’s party came to Asan’s homestead ou some 
• vaguely explained errand. Most of Asan’s neighbours were, like 
himsetf, adherents of the Ghoses, but one or two, and among 
these *a man called Kali Mahomed, whose bari was only two or 
three hundred yards distaut from that of Asan, belonged to the 
Rajah’s faction. The latliials , apparently, not succeeding at once in 
their mission to Asan, retired for a time to.the* bavi of their friend, 
Kafi 41ahomed, sending meanwhile a message to the Rajah’s 
kichahfi , Two or three hours passed. Asan and his brother, 
Manick, having taken their mid-day meal, were resting in their bari, 
when suddenly ail uproar occurred — four or five men rushed in 
to seize Asan and Manick, who then found that some # l()0<or 150 
men had come ujjto the assistance of the latliials of the morning 
and were approaching in force from the south side to the attack 
of the bari The brothers attempted to escape, and Manick was 
fortunate enpugh to get away on the north ; but Asan was laid 
hold, of by the men and was carried off in triumph to the main- 
bqpy tof the assailants, who were collected on a banga, running 
ea£t and west on the south ^de of the bari . Manick then came 
up with some.of the Ghose party, whom he had hurriedly collected, 
and, seeing his brother a prisoner in the hands of the enemy, 
rushed forward to save him. He was, however, almost inmediately 
speared by two men in succession; on this Asan got # fr«e and laid hold 
of one of them but was beaten off, htrtnself receiving a slight spear- 
wound in his harfd. On Manick s falling, the c*y was raised that 
a man fiad hpen killed 1 , and as* is usual ctu such occasions the attack- 
ing party immediately fled. Manick died a few minutes after he was 
stabbed, and tfP^emded the conflict ; as suddenly as it had begun 

9 

VI.— Administration j4nd Land Law. 

Of 'course, doings of a kind such as those which have been 
above narrated (generally, though uot always) come sooner or later 
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under the cognizance of the police and their English superior 
officers. But the general peace of the village is, as a rulg, pre- 
served by the influence of the zamindar and the panchayet. f The 
English official is personally seldom seen in the remoter country 
village. The reason for this is very plaiu. A zillah district in 
Bengal, which is sometimes roughly corqpared with an English 
county, comprises an area of from two to three thousand square 
miles, and has a population of say from one to two million souls ; 
while the county of Suffolk, to take an example, has enly c an area 
of 1,454 square miles and a population of some 3GO,000. Now, all 
the European officers, in a whole zillah, will* be one Magistrate 
and Collector, with three or four Joint, Assistant, «. and Deputy 
Magistrates ; one District aud Ses&ians Judge, one Additional 
Judge, one Small Cause Court or Subordinate Judge, one Super- 
intendent of Police, one Assistant Superintendent of Police, and one 
Medical Officer, say eleveu or twelve in number, of whom about 
one-half are kept by their duties at the zillah station. It would 
be impossible in a few lines to convey any very accurate 
idea of the functions of the Magistrates, aud of the rest of 
the executive officers. Nor is ( it needfull to attempt to do 
so here. Their administrative powers are very considerable. 
The Magistrate and Collector especially is to the people almost a 
king in his distiict. His name and authority travel into the 
remotest corners, though he himself in his cold weather tours cau 
only visit comparatively few spots of it in the year. However, for 
the causes, already mentioned, the great bulk of the people in 
the country villages have no personal relations \yitli the European 
officer of any kind. 

The small zamindar, who has been 4 ' before described, o~ 
the Naib of a larger man, is commonly thp person of 
ruliug * local importance. And there are no tax-gatherers 
even : all the taxation of the country takes the form ef laud 
revenue, stamps, customs, and exqise, for the assessed taxes, 
in the whole, are insignificant and certainly neyer reach the 
mofussil villages. The excise tends to make the tari somewhat 
dearer to the ryot than it otherwise would be, a result which is 
hardly a grievance, but it also increases the price of salt, a prime 
necessary of life, and this is a seriouo misfortune. The customs 
scarcely touch the'ryot. Stamps, for special reasons, he has* very 
little objection to, and tbe'revenue is inseparable from hi# rent, so 
that, in the whole, with the agricultural population, fhe incidence 
of taxation is chiefly felt in three modes, in thegpsyment of *rent, 
in the price of salt , ant) in the stamps , which are' needed 
for every proceeding in a court of justice or public office, of 
copy of any paper filed in any court or office, or document of 
agreement, or receipt, &c. 
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Omitting the latter as being in some degree of a voluntary 
character, the two others remain as the two great burdens upon 
the Myot. It has been explained in the foregoing puge& how 
extremely poor the ordinary ryot is, atid how commonly he depends 
upon, the mahdjan system for his* means, even of paying his 
rent. It seems impossible then, .at first sight, to devise auy 
method by which the public revenue of the country can be 
increased by contributions from this class of the community. 
Lately fin attempt has been made in this direction by the imposi- 
tion of a road cess. The cess may be roughly described as a small 
rateable addition to the reift of each ryot which he is to pay to his 
rent-receiver,*th rough whom it is eventually transmitted to Govern- 
ment, tfigether with a furth^r^small addition to be paid by the rent- 
rec.e-ver himself. There are many very grave objections to this form 
intrinsically, as, perhaps, is the case with all taxes ; but the formida- 
ble objection to it is, that it is capriciously unequal: it exacts more 
from ihe ryot who is already highly taxed by his rent, than from 
him. who is less so. And it is not possible by auy general rules 
of exception to bring about even approximate equality in this 
respect. 

If the amount of taxation milst needs be increased, it can only 
be d<*ne so equitably by a contrivance wtfjchTshall have the effect 
of apportioning the tax to the means of the payer. While the 
general body of ryots are miserably poor, and can hardly bear the 
existing taxation, there are, no doubt, many among them who are 
comparatively well off, some of them being rent-receivers, ip some 
manner or another, as well as cultivating ryots, and there are 
besides ih every 'village well-to-do persons, petty dealers, and 
i.otheife, of more or less* accumulated means. These all have a 
margin of means which may be said to be at present untaxed 
relative* to * their neighbours, the ryots, and which will fairly 
enough admit of being taxed, if some equitable plan of making the 
le # vy could be discovered. 

Jt might, .perhaps, be imagined that something in the ‘nature of 
an income-tax would answer this purpose. But the fact is, that an 
income-tax must always fail iu this country, even if it be only for 
the reason that the necessary machinery for asse.^ing and collect- 
ing it is inevitably corrupt and oppressive. But, probably, the 
difficulty might overcome by making an assessing body out of a 
village panchayet, w4io should be charged with the duty of assess- 
ing th^ in (5a ns of every resident of the village above a certain 
minimum ai^nat; and by then allotting to each village certain 
local burdens of a public character, which should be discharged 
out of rates, to be levied from th*e persons assessed, under the 
superintendence of local officers. In this way some of the work 
now done, at the cost of Government, for local objects, out of the 
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provincial funds, migljt be better carried out than it is at present, 
and even additional work done by the village itself; and so the 
money in the hands of Government would in effect be correspond- 
ingly increased. < 

Another very useful end wfluld possibly be served by the creation 
of something in the nature of parochial administration. The general 
tendency to engage in litigation might be in some measure damped 
by providing occupation of this sort; if it be the case, as many well- 
informed persons believe, that the unquestionable prevalence .of 
litigation is due to the idleness in which the ryot spends the 
larger portion of the year. « 

There are, however, much more potent causes of litigation exist- 
ing in Bengal than this ; and as ono of them, namely, the, nature 
of the land tenure, very greatly affects the different phases of 
village life, some account of it will not be out of place herq. 

*In the foregoing pages the designation 1 zamindar* has been 
given to the person who collects rents from ryots, by virtue of 
any sort of right to enjoy the rents, and it will be presently ^seen 
that such a right may be of various kinds and denominations, 
The system throughout all India is, that a portion of the rent, 
which every cultivator of the sbil pays for his plot, goes to 
Government as land reyenue. In the whole, the Government of 
India receives about 20£ millions sterling per annum in the shape 
of land revenue. Three very different modes of collecting this 
prevail in, and are characteristic of the three great Presidencies 
respectively. In Bengal, the amount of this revenue, and the 
method of collecting it, formed the subject of the famous Permanent 
Settlement of 1793. Previously to the assumption of th# Govern- 
ment of the country by the English, a ‘land revenue, more or, 
less defined in its characters — often spoken of as a share in the 
produce«of the land — had from time immemorial been'pakj to the 
established Government of the day, Hindu or Mahomedan, the 
case might be] The collection of the revenue and its payment to 
Government was effected by officers/ who, in later days, were 
generally called zamindars, each being responsible only for the 
revenue of the zamindary, talook, or otherwise named district, of 
which he was cqrtainly the fiscal head. Whether he was anything 
more than this, ‘whether he was regardeu by the people as 
the proprietor, in any degree, of the zamindary, or whether 
he himself looked upon the land of th\3 zamindary as belonging to 
him personally, are questions which, perhaps, cannfc* now ho 
completely answered. As a matter of fact, the£<^ron the death 
of his father, usually succeeded to his father’s functions, and<t was 

* Much of the matter in the at a Meeting of the Social Science 
immediately following paragraphs Association in 1873. 
appeared in a paper which was read 
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avowedly the principal object of the legislation effected in 1793 to 
turn all these persons into hereditary landed-proprietors, whether 
they # were so before or not. Under the Permanent Settlement an 
engagement was entered into by the Government with each existing 
zaiuindaf, by the terms of which, o« the one hand, the zamindar 
becaifie bound to pay a certain jamma , or fixed amount of money, 
assessed upon his zamindary as lartd revenue ; and, on the other, 
tlfb Government recognized him as hereditary proprietor of the land, 
and undertook never to alter his jamma. At the same time the 
Government required the zamindar to respect the rights of the 
cultivator of the soil. , 

The results of this new arrangement will be pursued presently. 
For the monfent it may be asserted positively that the zamindar 
never dfd before the Permanent Settlement (and that he does not 
to tliis day) stand towards the ryot in the position which the $ng- 
lisli landlord occupies relative to his tenant. The area of his zamin- 
dary .covered large districts of country, and was reckoned not in 
bifjgatts (the unit of land measure, one-third of an acre) but in 
comtnunities of men mouzas. The money . proceeds of the zamin- 
dary were not spoken of as rent, but as the jammas (collections) 
of the included villages. Th<* assets of a zamindary made up of 
the jammas of sub-tenures, and the collections of the villages, 
scarcely, if at all, resqmbled the rental of all English estate. The 
zamindar himself was a superior lord enjoying personal privileges, 
and, through officers, exercising some powers of local adminis- 
tration. The populations of the villages in his zamindary were 
his subjects (ryots), and it is not until you get within tJie nlouzah 
itself tlijit you *find any one concerned with the actual land. 
Some comparison might be made between the feudal lord, his 
° vassals, serfs, demesne lands and the customs of the manor on the 
one side, and the zamindar, his gantidars, ryots, zeract land and 
custom? of the village on the other ; but how little the two cases 
oif/zaTniqdar and landlord ever have been parallel may be perceived 
at once from a simple illustration. When an English landed 
proprietor speaks of a fine estate , he mentally refers to the extent 
of the acreage, the fertility of the soil, the beauty of the land- 
scape, and so on ; not at* all to the tenants, the labourers, or the 
dwelling-houses, which may be upon the land* whereas, if a 
Bengali zamindar makes a* like remark, he has in his mind the 
number and importance of tfie villages which* form the zamindary 
and their Respective gammas, but he takes no thought about the 
physical character of the land at all. 

Whatever*^/ the true nature of the right by virtue of which 
the zaVnindar exercised his functions and enjoyed his privileges, he 
made his collections from the zamindary, and administered its 
affairs by means of an organization very simple and enduring 
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in its character. It had its root in the village, and no doubt 
remains the same now in all essential particulars as it was many 
centuries ago. Probably, in the beginning, the village community 
itself managed the matter of the allotment of land, and the dis- 
tribution among its members, .of the liability to pay the zafnindar’s 
dues. But in Bengal, long before the English came to* the 
couutry, the zumiudar had got* into his hands so much, even of 
that business, as had not been consolidated and stereotyped Hy 
custom. The zamiudar's village kachahri has been already 
described, or rather spoken of. It was an office (as it would be 
called in England) in each mowzali , witji a head man, accountant, 
and a field officer. The business of these men, as has before 
been said, was to keep a close eye on the ryots, t<f register in 
minute detail the subject of each man’fc occupation, the payments 
and jesses due from him according to shifting circumstances, and 
from time to time to collect tho monies so due. The system of 
zamindary accounts, which these duties entailed, has been .com- 
mented upon in the passage where the zamindars position 
in the village was referred to. The kachahris of every five or 
six mouzahs , according to their size, were supervised by a superior 
officer (say a tehsildar ) who had his own kachahri , with its books 
and papers, either duplicates of, or made up from those of, the 
mouzah kachahris. The collections effected by the officers <5T the 
village kachahris were handed over to him, and be passed them 
to a next higher officer. 

In this manner the monies at last arrived at the zamindars 
own kuchahri ; out of them he paid the Government revenue 
which was due from his zamindary, and he kept the, rest for 
himself, 0 

Zamindaries in different parts of the country differed very much ' 
from each other in their extent and in their circumstances. No 
one description could be given which should be true of them all. 
But the forcgokig may fairly be taken to represent the type tff luc 
general system. 1 

It is apparent, almost at first sight, that the syt.tem, though 
simple and complete, had a natural tendency to disintegrate. Eich 
middleman was the apex and head of *a structure precisely like 
the principal structure in form and constitution, with this difference 
only, that it had a smaller basis. A slight disturbing force might 
serve either to detach it and so leave it standing by itself, tl or put 
it into an appendant condition. % ^ , 

In the event, for instance, of the Government finding difficulty 
in obtaining all the money which it required, ft ^flight go direct 
to a middleman who was willing to make terms for his quota, 
and so might he originated an example of a constituent portion 
of a zuiniudarv being converted into a malutl paying revenue 
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directly to Government. Also the zamindar himself, for motives 
arising from relationship, or from pecuniary or other obligation, 
might *allo\v a middleman to retain and enjoy an exceptionally 
large "proportion of the collections for his own benefit, might, in 
fact, leavfc to him the collections wlych centered in his hands, 
and be* satisfied with the receipt from him of a jamma only. 
Thus would arise a dependant miXhal paying a jamma to the 
zafhindar which might be considered as part of the zamindary 
assets, er as revenue due to Government, but not payable directly. 
Again, some zamindaries, no doubt, as Mr. Hunter well describes 
in his “ Orissa,” lost their coherence actually at head-quarters 
by reason of the head officials dividing the office management 
and care of flie district between themselves, and so in the end 
coming £0 be recognized as the responsible heads of divisions. 

In* these various and other like ways, long before the date v$hen 
^tlic periott of English legislation commenced, the original simpli- 
city of the zamindary system had been lost ; there were zarniu- 
daries ;fnd talooksof several orders and designations paying revenue 
diregtly to Government; within these were subordinate talooks 
and tenures converted from the condition of being parts of a 
homogeneous collecting machine into semi-independence, and 
paying a recognized jamma only to the superior kachahri instead 
of scmTing on to it the^r respective collections. 

The practice of commuting collections, or allowing them to 
drop into jammas, was obviously so convenient and advantageous 
to the parties chiefly concerned that it was certain to grow and 
• prevail in inverse proportion to the power or opportunities of 
the immediate superior or principal to insist upon an account. 
So th^t every subordinate jarama-paying malial or tenure, when 
established, speedily became a. miniature zamindary, in which 
certain jammas were taken in lieu of collections, and thejremain- 
ing collections were made by the old machinery. Waste land 
grants* or concessions were also the origin of talooks, both depen* 
demt and independent, and s$, too, jdgir grants for services. 

Within the* village itself analogous process, for much the 
same reason, came into operation with regard to the occupation 
of. the land. The principal persons of the zamindary amla, and 
the headmen of the ryots ( manduls ) or othersjol* influence, and 
privileged person^ as Brahmans of£en got recognized as holding 
upon lived aud favourable terjns larger portions* of the village lands 
than they <puld or did cultivate. These, of course, they sub-let, 
either wholly or in part, and so arose varieties of jotes and 
ryotlee-tenure"s?* * 

. And ■before the legislation of 1793, the middle tenures, such as 
they then existed, depended for their maintenance upon usage 
and the personal power and influence of the holder ; the ryottee 

Y I 
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tenure^ and jolts were legulaled by usage also, and by tlio arbilra- 
su(‘ij t of the village panchayei and the zamindary aw la . Sir H. 
ilainc lias pointed out (Village ( -omm unities, Section 3), tip? true 
u a tu re of customary law, upon the footing of which such a rfystem 
as this works, and has shojyn that it does not involve the idea of 
a personal proprietary right. Indeed, it was the absence. of this 
element of proprietary right which caused so mnch embarrass- 
ment and difficulty to the first English inquirers into this subject. 
They could not readily comprehend a land system in \y,hich no 
one seemed to possess an absolute proprietary right to the soil. 
Still less, if possible, could they understand how the/luo relation 
ot [he different parts of the system cmtld be legitimately main- 
tain 'd without express law. The ills and 'the confusing 

in ognlaritms which were the resiflfc of somewhat rude^ttrit ion 
beiween feudal power and customary local authoiir.v, woie* only 
ti.u apparent, and the hr,;t Indian politico-economists sought to 
v'Miovo them by simply making the (as they supposed) already 
existing personal rights of property more definite, and providing 
facilities for their enforcement by t he arm of the law. ' * 

With substantially this \iew the legislator of 1 703 porfoi mod 
\heit task , and in order that no extensive disturbing foice should 
icmam, they took care that the amount of the Government claim 
upon the zamindar should be fixed in perpetuity. The Authors 
of the Permanent Settlement thought that they had thus freed 
the subject of property in laud from incrustations which were 
merely t ho growth of a lawless time, and reduced it to its pristine 
proportion*],; aud they expected that the English arrangement of 
landlord aud tenant, with all its simplicity and advantages, would 
assert itself at once. # 

But in truth, nothing iu the world was less liholy to happen 
than this. It could not happen until the zamindar, or tenure- 
holder, "came to look upou himself as the owner of the*soil, per- 
sonally interested in, and responsible for, its physical contiitixfti ; 
until the cultivator ceased to regard himself as ryot, and acknow- 
ledged that he was only a contracting party. These r contingencies 
are just as remote now as ever, Imd the agricultural system of 
Bengal consequently still presents us with the zamindar aud ryot, 
not with landlord, and tenant. 

Nevertheless, a very important change was brought aboqt by 
the legislation of 1*793. The legislature then, 'for the firgt time, 
declared that the property # in the soil was vested in thf zamindars, 
an-1 that they might alien or burden that property at their pleasure 
without the previously-obtained sanctiou of Go^ea&iiient ; and the 
moment this declaration was made, obviously all subordinate 
tenures aud holdings, of whatever sort, became also personal 
proprietary rights in the laud of greater or lesser degree, possessing 
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each within itself, also in greater or lesser degree, powers of mul- 
tiplication. When the zatnindar s right had become in a certain 
.scns$*an absolute right to the soil — -not exclusive, k cause the 
legislature at the same time recognized rights on the sick of the 
ryot — with complete powers of alienation, the rights of all subor- 
dinate* holders were, necessarily derivative therefrom; and the 
^certain men t, definition, and enforcement of them immediately 
fell within the province of the public Courts of Justice. Sir II. 
Maine* writes (Village Com., p. 73 )—' “If I had to state what 
fi for the moment is the greatest change which has come over the 
“ people of’India, ayd the change which has added most seriously 
“ to the difficulty of governing them, I should say it was the 
£ ' growtji on all sides of the jsense of individual legal rights— of a 
“ right not vested in the total group, but in tho particular 
member of it aggrieved, who has become conscious that hc*may 
‘ call in the arm of the State to* force his neighbours to obey 
“ the* # ascertained rule.” This change was deliberately and 
dohigr^edly made by the legislature, as regards the ziunindar , 
butr no one at the time perceived— and very few persons since 
have recognized — that it also involved a like change with 
regard to every one, from zamhidav to ryot, who had practically 
hi a^y degree a beneficial interest *in • the land system 
Even now it is not *11000111111011 to hear Fall from well-informed 
persons, expressions of regret that the forum of the mandats and 
the zamindar s amla should be forsaken so much as it is lor the 
bachaliri of tho Deputy Magistrate or of the Moonsiff. And yet 
!his lcsult seems on reflection to be iho inevitable consequence 
of the change effected in 1793 . The fiist menace to any 1110m- 
# ber opf the land system ftcccssarily brought him into court to have 
his legal position authoritatively ascertained and asserted ; and 
nowherj clso could he afterwards go to have his proprietary light 
main gained. 

•‘A further most important consequence bearing *a double aspect 
billowed the change. Whfcn all intermediate (oven to* the voiy 
lowest) interests became rights of property in land, not only could 
l he owner of any such interest carve it as a subject of property 
into other ini ei cats, by encumbering or alienating within inc limits 
<>J the right; but even B his ownership itself might be oi. 
tli.-ft. complex heterogeneous kind, which is §cen in Hindu joint- 
parceifary, and of which soir/e examples have been given above. 

Let it? flftok more nearly at the first side of this proposition. 
UemeTnbeiinc^thiit a middle tenure or interest below the revenue- 
paying zanmidar resembles the primary zamindary, and is csseu- 
; ial I y \lic right, on payment ol the •proper jamma to a superhn 
holder, to make collections from the cultivators of land and 
*0 Like the jrnmus from subordinate holdcis wilhin a specified 
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area, we see that as soon as the tenure is converted into a propri- 
etary right, there must almost necessarily he a constant tendency 
to the. creation of minor tenures. The owner of the smallefif and 
lowest tenure is severed from the land itself by the customary 
occupation of the ryots and 4 ryottee-tenures, if there are any ; 
indeed, the ryot holdings contain more of that which goes to° con- 
stitute the English idea of land property than do the middle 
tenures, although it is not always easy to draw the line which 
separates the two. The middle tenure of every degree is £hus in 
a great measure an account-book matter, and is very completely 
represented by the jatnmabandi paper. If the owner of such 
a property desires to benefit a child or a family cpunection, he 
can do so by making him a mokamri grant in some fqrm of a 
portion of his collections. It would be no easy matter to describe 
fully the various shapes which such a grant is capable of taking. 
It may cover a part of a village only, or a whole village, or many 
villages (according to the circumstances of the grantor apd the 
transaction), and may convey the right to take the rents, dups and 
jammas within that area by entireties ;or it may convey the right 
to take a fractional part only of them ; or, again, it may convey 
the entireties for some villages and* fractional parts for others, and 
so on. Most frequently the tenure of the grantor himself arpounts 
only to a right to a fractional share of the rents, &c., and then his 
grant will pass a fraction of a fraction. But not only may a 
tenure-holder make a grant of this nature to some one whom he 
desires^ to benefit, he may do the like to a stranger in considera- 
tion of a bonus or premium. Again, he may do so with the view 
to ensure to himself, in the shape of the rent reserved on the sub- 
ject of grant, the regular receipt of money* wherewith to pr,y his 
own jamma. Or lie may, by way of affording security for the 
re-payment of a loan of money made to him, temporarily assign 
to the lender under a zar-i-peshgi ticca his tenure-right t of 
making collections. In these or similar modes, the Bengali teniXfe- 
holder, landed pioprietor, or zamindar* (however he may be desig- 
nated) is obliged to deal with his interest when he wants to raise 
money, or to confer a benefit, and it is obvious that in each 
instance (excepting that of out-and-out-sale of the entirety of bis 
interest, to which 4 he rarely has recourse, if he can avoid it,) he 
creates a fresh set o£ proprietary rights. • * 

And if we turn now to tlje second* aspect, of the case, we find 
it is the rule, all but universal, in Bengal that e^Vry subject 
of property including, of course, a middle tenure 0£ of afiy kind 
in the land system just described, is owned not by an individual, 
but by a moic or less numerous gioup of persons jointly, eacB mem- 
ber of the group being entitled to his own share in the subject of 
ownership, and such share being capable of existing in any one of 
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various, more or less, complete states of separation, or division, from 
the rest. Thus, returning to an instance just now given, suppose a 
fractiQ&al, say, 9^-annas shareof|a village (the whole being consi- 
dered as 16-anna), or of any number of villages to be the subject of 
a mokarari tenure. This may be the case in three or four different 
ways. ’It may mean tjiat the tenure-holder has a mokarari right 
gyren him to the rents And dues arising out of a specified portion of 
the area of the village which is separated from the rest by metes and 
bounds,- and bears to the entirety the proportion of 9£ to 16. 
Or it may mean that he has the right to collect separately by his 
own amla from the *ryots throughout the entirety of the village 
9J-anna out k of each rupee of rent. Or, again, it may mean that 
in certain parts of the area ccwered by the grant he has a sole 
right to the rents, and in 9 other parts to a fractional portion only, 
so arranged that in the whole he gets 9£ out of 16 annas cf the 
entire profits of the area. And it may further be, as it usually 
is, .thaj it is incidental to his right to collect the share of rents, 
&c., c^ue to him in respect of the tenure by his own officers at his 
own kcichahri ; though it may also be that he has only the right 
to draw his fractional share of the net collections which have 
been made at a joint kachahri belonging, so to speak, to several 
shareholders. But, in whatever way this * mokarari tenure of 
9i-auna of property is to be possessed and en joyed, the owner of 
it is usually a joint-family, or a group of persons representing an 
original joint-family 5 aud all the members of the group have 
each his own share in the tenure, which, although existing in a 
state undivided from the rest, is capable of being assigned to a 
purchaser separately from them. Also, very often, each member 
^of the group can, a« between himself and his shareholders, insist 
upon having an actual partition of the subject of tenure. When 
this is dorfe he becomes by himself separately entitled to a frac- 
tion, ^ay, of the supposed 9^-anna tenure. For illustration's sake let 
uptake the friction to be one-sixth ; then his separate share of the 
rdnts and profits accruing* from the area which is covered by the 
tenure, subje'et, of course, to Jhe payment of the superior reut or 
jamma, is one-sixth .of ^9i annas, i.e., 1 anna 9 pie. In this way 
it happens that even the Village ( or movtaah) the^ unit, in terms 
of which the zemindary may be §aid to be calculated, conies to 
be ‘divided into sjnall portions ; aud the renj-receiver, who stands 
to a particular ryoJ in the position f of zamindar, may be, and 
often is, :1 very small man indeed. Adheriug to the instance 
alr^affy give*y wg may say that the ryot may have to pay the whole 
of his, rent to$ie patwari of the one anna seven pie shareholder, 
or to pay one anna seven pie out of sixteen annas of his rent to 
him,* and the remainder to the other shareholders separately, or in 
groups, or he may only have to pay the entirety of his rent to 
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the joint Icachahri, fiopa which each shareholder will get his share 
on division. 

This system of sub-iufeudation and sub-division of 'joint- 
interests, accompanied by severalty of right, prevails universally 
throughout Bengal. One result of this is a condition of com- 
plexity of landed interests whi,ch is probably without a parallel 
elsewhere. And a still more serious consequence is, that t^e 
so-called owner of the land has the least possible motive for doing 
anything to benefit it. It will be seen that the rent paicT by the 
cultivator for the use of the soil does not go to one person bearing 
the character of an English landlord, bat is distributed among e 
series of owners, namely, the middle tenure-holders ^th the reve- 
nue-paying zamindar at their head, e&qh independent of thp others, 
and each, probably, consisting of several persons with independent 
rights among themselves. Why should one shareholder out of 
this lot advance money for improvement, the advantage of which, if 
any, will be shared in by many others over whom he has no control 
or influence, to a greater exteut than by himself? Furthermore, 
under this system, the locally-resident zamindars are very generally 
small shareholders of subordinate tenures, whose means are not 
greatly superior to those of the wc'l-to-do ryots, and who cannot 
be possessed of any ampunt of education or culture. «, 

So much for the situation and circumstances of the rent- 
rcccivers ; that of the rent-payers, i.e. t of the cultivators of the 
soil, deserves some notice. The lands of a village may be broadly 
distinguished into two sets, namely, the ryottce lauds, on the one 
hand, and fho zamindar’s zivaat, Ichamar , nij-jote, or sir-lands , 
or whatever they may be termed, on the other, l’he ryotftec lands 
constitute the bulk of the village area, 'They arc in a certain, 
sense emphatically village lands ; the right to occupy and cultivate 
the soil thereof rests upon a basis of custom, and is in nq degree 
derived from the zamindar. Sometimes the resident ryots pf the 
village have a preferential claim, more or less openly acknow- 
ledged, to any portion of them which may for any cause have 
become vacant. In others, the zamindar is practically unfettered in 
the selection of a new occupant. But in all cases alike the 
occupier’s iuterqst is looked upon as bottomed on something quite 
independent of the zamindar. In Bengal, it is commonly termed 
the ryot’s jote. Evon when the actual possession* of a plot of l!md 
comes, as it may come, into, the hands of tie zamindar 1/imself, 
by reason of abandonment by the ryot, it is more ihka doubtful 
whether the jote interest disappears, or its ch^p:jtcr changes. 
In short, on the ryot tee lands the occupying ryot holds his jo£e, i.e., 
occupies the soil by a customary right to which he has personally 
succeeded, either by inheritance from an ancestor, or by trahsfer 
from a predecessor, or by admission through the zamindar. He 
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may sub-let ; but it Rooms that, if Lo docs so, his lessees never get 
any hotter position than that of being his tenants, deriving every- 
thing ^rom him and going out of possession with him lienever 
he gdes. This right to occupy and till the land may he of several 
kinds : it may be personal only, or nyiy be inheritable, or it may 
by custom involve, as incident to it, a power of alienation, or again 
the zamindar may, if h'a choses, create in favour of a ryot a perpe- 
tual inheritable right of occupation with power of alienation. 
By legislative euactment, actual occupation of the same land for 
a* period of twelve years confers upon the ryot (if he has it not 
otherwise) fi personal right of occupation on payment of a fair and 
reasonable rent ; and occupation for twenty years at a uniform 
vatd of rent generally has the effect of conferring a right of occu- 
pation at that, rate. A very large number of ryots in Bengal have 
in 'One way or another acquired permanent rights of occupancy in 
the laud* which they cultivate, but the remainder a large number 
merely occupy on payment of the rents and dues which have 
usually been paid to the zamindar’s kachahri in respect of their 
land*. - These are commonly much less in rate than rents paid by 
agricultural tenants in England. Theoretical ty, tho zamindar is 
entitled to ask what he thii\ks fit before the commencement of 
every year, and, perhaps, turn this class of ryot out, if he does 
not agree to the demand ; but I he zamindat seldom does so. 

On zeraat, Ichamar, nij-jute , or sir-lands, in contradistinction to 
ryottee lands, the zamindar may cultivate the soil on his own 
account, if he choses, or put in cultivators on any terms which they 
may agree to accept. In truth, there the cultivators are tenants, 
and the zamindar is their laud lord in the ordinary English sense 
of the word. The ownership of the zamindar is unqualified by 
’the right of any one efse to the use of the soil. 

In the conception of the agricultural community, the distinction 
between the two classes of land is substantially this, namely, in the 
rjfottfce lands, the use of the soil belongs to the ryot's ; in the other, 
the zamindar may regulate, and dispose of it as lie likes. 

■In an early part of this description it was mentioned that the 
holdings of the village ryots were commonly very small. In some 
paits of the country, however, jotes or ryottee interests in consi- 
derable tracts of unreclaimed jungle, or otherwise vVaste land, have 
at fimes beeu granted, of a 'perpetual’ character, upon insignificant 
rents. The lane), which is , the subject of tfiese grants, has after- 
wards cowy to be ’Sub-let to cultivators. Under circumstances 
such svs these, it seems almost impossible to distinguish between 
tli e jote-dar ordinary middle tenure-holder. 

• VII. — Ways and Means. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to describe a 
type specimen of a Bengali village, and the principal conditions of 
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the life led by its inhabitants. By imagining the specimen suffi- 
ciently multiplied, au r approximately correct idea of the entire 
province, or at any rate of the deltaic portion of it, may be reached. 
We should thus have before us a very largo area of exceed- 
ingly fertile agricultural country, covered by a dense population 
and possessing most imperfect means of intercommunication 
between its parts ; the whole divided up in M petty communities, 
each of which in the ordinary course of things may, as a rule, He 
said to be self-sustaining, and to manage its own affairs without 
much thought of an external force. There is, at the same time, 
throughout the population an all-pervading consciousness of a 
great superior power which may at any time become specially 
active, and which is remorseless when it interferes, oV is invoked 
through its courts, in matters relating fro revenue or land. 1 

Tl^e imperfection of the means of intercommunication between 
village and village, and between one portion of a rural district aud 
another, is sometimes laid as an inexcusable fault at the doors of 
the English administrators of this country. But it is not ‘really 
so ; although, no doubt, the Government might with proper 
diligence have done more in this matter during the last severity 
years than it has. The magnitude of the task of creating a 
sufficiency of roads in Bengal, according to an English standard of 
requirement, may be conceived by imagining the whole of England, 
except the neighbourhood of large towns, entirely without roads 
other than two or three trunk lines, and . a few unmctalled 
“ hundred lanes ” in the different manors, coupled with an absence 
of desife on. the part of the people for any thing better. What 
could the efforts of the executive GovernmenUdo in apase like 
this? „ 

And in order to make this picture approach a Bengal reality, it* 
must be added that there is not a stone, or any thing harder than 
clay, to tie found in the soil of the delta ; and that the floods of 
the rainy season break down, and sometimes almost obliterate 
such roadvvays as have not been expensively constructed by skilled 
engineers. 

To create in deltaic Bengal such a net work of permanent roads 
as an Englishman expects to find in a civilised country would be 
entirely beyond ihp strength of any Government whatever. Any 
considerable advance in this ‘matter ettn only proceed from the 
exertions of the landholders and the cultivators themselves*; and 
as long as the complexity 1 of tenures, which has alf^ady been 
pointed out, and the condition of the people- remains ^substantially 
that which it is at present, it will be useless to looker any^ effort 
of the kind. , ■ 

And, indeed, the ordinary needs of the people in this respect are 
met by the existing state of things. The vehicles in use for the 
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carriage of goods are boats, the heads of men and women, little 
tiny bullocks, and bamboo carts of every rude construction ; and 
if well^to-do folks travel, they are carried in palkis and doolies or 
go bf boat. In the dry season the men, the bullocks, aud the 
carts car/ and do go almost anywhere^ And the local traffic, such 
as it 4s f usually takes place in detail of very small quantities. 
The dana or other 'seed is trodden out* by the bullocks at 
the khalian almost on the plot where it is grown ; and both 
the grain and the straw are very easily carried to the home- 
stead on the heads of the various members of the ryot's family. 
The surplug produce, if any, of the ryot which does not go 
to his mahajan passes in kittle items to the nearer hats and 
so becomes diffused over the neighbouring mouzahs , or is carried 
on further to the larger hat*, \he mahajan and the modi afford- 
ing the only village depots. The larger hats again, or local 
centers of produce trade, are corymonly situated on roads or 
khals . The produce trader here, by his agents, gathers in the 
result 0f his scattered purchases, and sends it away in carts or 
boat* ;• and thus the outflow takes place very evenly, without 
the thought having occurred to any one, probably, that the means 
of carriage admitted of improvement. 

It is often said on occasions of scarcity pr famine that the 
strearit will not reverse itself when necessary. But this appears 
to be erroneous. Manchester piece-goods find their way regularly 
by these very same channels to the remotest Bengal village. 
In some districts, too, there is in the normal state of things an 
actual importation and distribution of grain in this way* every 
year to a considerable extent, and there cannot be the least 
‘serious doubt that, as Jong as the ryots are able to pay the 
‘requisite retail price, the village mahajans and modis will succeed 
in keeping* up their stocks, whatever the local deficiency of crop. 
It .usually happens, unquestionably, when a season of * scarcity 
i%.se0n to be closely approaching, that both the mahajans 
atfd modis are inactive. .They know very accurately the extent 
of -their clients* and customers’ means. The mahajans , although 
he does not, as some thiifk, hold back for starvation prices the 
sytock which is actually in his golas , naturally enough declines 
to increase that stock at great ^ost to himself, *when his clients 
are already hopelessly involved in debt to him ; and tho village 
modi for like feason will not and cannot lay in a stock at 
abnormal juices to retail it to those who cannot pay for what they 
purchase. 

This state 'W* things would be completely changed if neither the 

• _ 

■ * » 

* In some districts, as in Cbota Nagporc, a rude hand-flail is used for 

• thrashing grain. 

Z 1 
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mahajan nor the village dealer had reason to doubt the ability 
of the ryot to pay a remunerating price for imported food. 
Grain would then come in by the routes, through which # it ordi- 
narily flows out, smoothly and imperceptibly in obedience £0 the 
attractive force of price ; anji probably no one but a most* attentive 
observer would be aware that anything extraordinary was- taking 
place. It is the occurrence* of pauperustn in the ryots when a 
certain price of food stuffs is reached, which throws the ordinary 
machinery out of gear ; and it seems to be obvious that ttvis would 
be remedied, if by any external means the purchasing power 
were maintained to them. , 

It is not the purpose of these pages to discuss a question of 
political economy. But it may here be added thdt in timfcs of 
scarcity the action of Government docs not always appeal to have 
been directed immediately to this object. The institution of 
relief, works on a large scple, where great numbers of people, 
drawn from their homes, are massed together within limited areas, “ 
and the transportation of grain in considerable quantities from 
the outside to certain local centers, for the support of those 
engaged on these works and for distribution so far as practicable 
by the hands of local committees in the pauperized districts, are 
the principal measure? adopted by Government in emergencies 
of this sort. Whatever may be the amount of the relief* which 
can in this way be afforded (and no doubt i£ is often considerable), 
inasmuch as it is independent of the natural channels of supply 
which have just been described, it might appear at first sight to 
be an unqualified gain to the distressed people ; but, unfor- * 
tunately, it is not so. Apart from the disturbance of social and 
economical relations, which is effected # by large labour under- 
takings of temporary duration, tbe preparations, which Government 
has to make for unusual work, themselves very greatly hinder 
ordinary traffic in rural lines of route ; boats and carts, &c., have 
to be collected — even impressed — in all directions and becojne 
locked up, so to speak, for days and w$eks before they are actually 
wanted, in order that they may be certainly ready when needed. 
And thus, not only while Government is importing, but also 
long before it commences to do so, private enterprize is l^ffc 
almost without vehicle. 

Moreover, the 'Government method of nroceeding, by drawing 
away as many percons as possible from their Monies (agd those 
the able-bodied rather than the infirm), as well as supplying 
grain, directly tends to remove the pressure upon the t village 
mahajans and modia , and to make the market *tyjff6h they supply 
even more uncertain, and less to be counted upon than 4 it was 
before. And it probably may, with strict accuracy, be concluded 
that as soon as Government announces its anticipation of a famine 
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and its intention to take extraordinary measured of prevention, 
all natural effort at the village end of the system ceases. 

Somp of the wealthy zamindars, however, here and there, do 
much* to furnish an artificial substitute very nearly resembling it 
in effect by causing their local amla to lay in stores for the benefit 
of their ryots; and this wholesome action is capable of being 
most extensively applied. The village f panchayat i suggested in 
anf earlier page as a means of effecting an equitable local taxation, 
would appear to be also an instrument which might be employed 
folr the direct stimulation of the ordinary machinery of supply. 

But as yet, unfortunately, this side of the great problem, which 
the occurrence of a period <Jf scarcity forces upon the Government, 
has ^remained 'practically uutouched ; and those who urge its special 
importance are not uncommonly regarded by the public as ill- 
informed theorists. * 

. * VIII.— Conclusion. 

A closing section may, perhaps, not be inaptly devoted to explain- 
ing somewhat of the early history of the village and the peculiar 
position which it still holds in the political economy of India. 

England, France, and most other European countries are occu- 
pied each by a population which* throughout large assignable areas, 
or districts, is approximately uniform in^th'e matter of language, 
national associations, * and general habits of life. The case in 
India is not so. Although, in a certain rough sense, it is correct 
to say that the inhabitants of the Panjab are Panjabis, of Bengal 
are Bengalis, of Orissa are Uriyas, and so on, yet the people who 
constitute the population of these provinces (some of them larger 
in extent than European countries) are very far from being homo- 
geneous. They are coflnp*osed of several races or race castes, some 
of which ar$ spread over very considerable tracts, in no way 
limited Jby the provincial boundaries. And the manner an which 
the iatermixture of these races takes place, elsgwhere than in 
lajge towns, is in a great measure by villages. The village and its 
lands is throughout India the one unit down to which liearly all 
economical and many social* phenomena may be resolved ; and 
amongst other phenomena it is by villages that the various peoples 
are fouud to be arranged and distributed over the country. 

The varieties of the people, estimated by the hereditary distinc- 
tions of^race, tribb, and caste referred to, are almost innumerable ; 
and the discrimination of thefn is founded upon many independent 
elements, such as tradition, habits, customs, and religion, language 
and* physical af^rfrances. 

The Exceeding value of language in an inquiry of this kind is 
now generally very well understood ;*but for the sake of clearness 
the mode in which it is made use of may be shortly indicated 
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Very many languages may branch out and grow up from one 
original language as from a root, a fact as we all know, of which we 
have ample illustration very manifest in Europe ; for fyalian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese have unquestionably sprung * from 
Latin ; abd English, Dutcty, Danish, German have also plainly 
risen from a common source. Each individual language, too*, grows 
and alters with time, especially before k‘arrives at the stage in 
which a popular literature comes to prevail : thus in England the 
language of Chaucer is very different from that of Shakespeare, 
and the language of the so-called Anglo-Saxon period greatly 
different from either. The study and comparison of ^li available 
languages — both dead and living — by* those‘ who have devoted 
themselves to this gigantic task, has led to the discovery that «thia 
ramification and development of languages is not an arbitrary bit 
of chance work, but is part of man’s natural history ; and that/ its 
facts, bound together by tliQ principles and laws apparent in 
them, constitute a natural science of the highest possible interest. 
Connection between languages has in this way come to be Viewed 
as affording very strong indication of a corresponding connection 
between the people who speak them. 

One of the broad results of thp science is that all the known 
languages of Europe /in Asia group themselves into three families, 
which appear at preaant to be almost entirely independent of 
each other, namely, the Indo-European family, markedly 'divided 
into its Indian, Iranian and European members, the Turanian 
family, and the Semitic family.* And it seems to be a fact of 
great significance as bearing on the topic of this section, that the * 
different peoples who speak the languages of the Indo-European 
family, spread as they are over an enormpus area, are, as a whole, 
very perceptibly distinguished by features* of countenance from' 1 
the peoples who speak the Turanian languages. If tha photograph 
of a Hifadi-speaking inhabitant of the North-West Prowinces be 
compared with .that of an Englishman, it is almost impossible frofn 
the face alone to discover the difference of nationality ; but if the 
like experiment be tried with a Kolh or a Tamulian, «it is probable 
that the broad nostril and thick Ifps will betray the Turanian 
extraction. The families of the languages and the families of the 
people belonging to them appear to be correspondingly distinct. 
Also the geographical distribution of * the people who speaks ^he 
various languages of the groups just t mentioned** presents 41s with 
an equally significant set ‘of facts. We ffnd that the Indo- 
European family those peoples who speak the languages of the 
European member, or branch, cover Europe and*tif6^ parts of Asia 

* The principal languages of these tions by Professor Monier Williams 

different families are conveniently in the Preface to his Sanscrit Die- 
exhibited in their respective rela- tionary. 
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which are west of the Caspian Sea ; those who speak the 
languages of the Iranian branch lie in a tract south of the Caspian, 
and tly>se who speak the languages of the Indian branch inhabit 
Pesh£wur and the neighbouring country, the valley of the Indus, 
the valley and delta of the Ganges, the table-land of Central 
Indisr in the angle between the two, t fie valley of the Brahmaputra 
and some tongues of territory running out from this ganglion, as 
fo? instance Orissa. On the other hand, just over the borders of 
this irregular area in India on the south, on the east, and even 
oft the north, are Turanian and, perhaps, other peoples who may, 
for want of a better general designation, be called aborigines, 
closely pressing up ‘against, and following the indentations of, the 
boundary line?. The accepted theory, by which the foregoing facts 
of distribution and many others interwoven with them are 
acoounted for, supposes that all the peoples who speak the Indo- 
European languages come from o stock, which is now usually 
called the Aryan* race, and the cradle of which was Bactria or 
some tract in the neighbourhood, and on the east side, of the 
Ca'spiafti Sea. That from this site two main streams flowed out, 
one north-westwards into Europe, going ultimately to form the 
various nations and sub-races of^the European branch, and the other 
south-westwards bifurcating so as to give rise Jo the Iranian people 
in th«? south and the Indian peoples in the east. The latter 
division at several different times poured into India at the north- 
west corner, and from thence wave after wave spread down the 
Indus and the Ganges, and up the Assam valley, and overflowed 
southwards as far as it could over the table-land of central and 
peninsular India, meeting with and displacing (sometimes only 
partially)* relatively aboriginal peoples of the Turanian family and 
of dark complexion. 

By a process of this kind the resulting population of the invaded 
country# would naturally come to be the more purely Ary&n in the 
neighbourhood of the place of entrance, and would manifest a 
gyadual shading off of the «Aryan type as one pursued the course 
of - advance .to its furthest extreme. And this is exactly the 
phenomenon which may be? observed in Northern India. Cabul 
ajid the Punjab afford everywhere the finest possible examples of 
the Aryan type, but at a glance the ordinary Bengali of the 
Dejta or the Uriya is peroeived to be of a mixed origin. The lips, 
the no$^, and th£ cheekbones betray a foreigrf ingredient, Turanian 
or aborigin^ in character ; and above*all the darkened tint of the 

» — — ' 

*’The SanscrJfc&wtiters designated of aborigines or inferior races which 
their own superior race ** Arya. n the Aryans encountered iu India ; 
With them also “ Dasya, " or Cl Dasa” thoAgh Manu refers to Dasyas of 
was the antithesis of Arya, and seems Aryan as well as of Mlechchau 
to have been used as the designation speech. 
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skin shows the infiltration from without of a very strong colouring 
material : the Cabuli ris almost as fair as an Englishman, while 
the lower caste Bengali very nearly approaches the Negro in 
darkness. « 

The first considerable in pouring of the Aryans is estimated by 
the best authorities to have occurred not less than 3,000 years 
before Christ. Crossing the Indus, they .advanced in a south- 
easterly direction, gradually driving out the dark-complexioned 
aborigines (Dasyas) and occupying the country in their plage with 
some degree of intermixture. Probably this process was at first 
slow ; but eventually the Aryans, having traversed the^ district of 
the Five Rivers, established themselves principally on the banks 
of the Saraswati, a comparatively small stream which, flowing 
down from the Himalaya on the north, crosses the plain between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej, and makes its way to the latter or loses 
itself* in a desert. Here they, became a nation and the nursery of 
that remarkable form of civilization which may with propriety be 
termed Sanscrit civilization, and which serves even at the present 
day to mark off the Hindu peoples from the rest of the world. 
The low watershed which divides the Qangetic tributaries from 
those of the Indus is still regarded jts the Holy Land of India * 

We have no written annals from which we can trace out an 
authentic history of this'people in their adopted country, or*learn 
with certainty the mode in which they effected the work of coloni- 
zation. But there seems to be good ground for supposing that the 
immigrants must have established themselves ‘by household groups, 
each taking and occupying a more or less specifically assigned 
area, largely in excess of its immediate wants. „We can imagine 
that the head of the family was the head of the village so‘planted v 
and that outsiders were only allowed to Settle within its Boun-« 
daries, if at all, upon terms of subjection. It is not .improbable 
that at first the connection between villages was very lopse. 
Probably those which were the more nearly allied to each utfi^r 
by ties of relation ship, when necessary, sent their young men \p 
fight in their common defence under an acknowledged leader or 
chief, and supplied the commissariat in kind. From this loose 
organization for military purposes would grow up almost insensi- 
bly a civilization, undet which a supreme power, both military and 

; 1 

* Dr. Muir in Sanserif Texts, vol. “ that there the Brahmanical institu- 
“ II, p. 397, remarks : 44 It would ap- 44 tioi>s must have been developed 
41 pear that the narrow tract called 44 and matured, and perl^ps the col- 
44 Barhmavartta between the Saras- 44 lection of the Vedic hymns ccgnplet- 
“ wati and Drishwati, alluded to in “ ed, and the caitourtbsed. It is not 
41 the classical passage of Manu, must 44 easy to account in any other way for 
44 have been for a considerable period 44 the sacred character attached to 
44 the seat of some of the most dis- 44 this small tract of country.” 

44 tinguished Indian priests and sages ; 
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civil, would come to reside in the hands of the successful leader or 
Rajah, and the heads of the villages would toe subordinate to him 
and hi| officers. At any rate, these suppositions answer very closely 
to thfe earliest descriptions which we find in the Hindu writings. 
A 1 though there is no history of the qncient Aryans, which can be 
depetftied upon, yet we have a great body of literature, theologi- 
cal, philosophical, and Juridical, of great value, which has come 
doftn to us from them. The earliest of the books are the Vedas 
(probably the oldest human writings extant in the world), with their 
Brahmanas and their Sutras, and these are followed by the Epics and 
Puranas. The four Vedas are the htoly Scriptures of the Hindus, 
and believed by them to be Sivine revelation, and to be thus distin- 
guished from ill other books whatever. It is not necessary to dwell 
upon thfeir character here.** *Professor Max Muller puts the date 
of the Rig Veda, the first of them, about 1400 B.C., i.e. } atymt 
1,600 years after the first immigration of the Aryans into India* 

• But Dr. Haug says it ought to be fixed as early as 2,400 B.O. 

Poufided on the Vedas and Sutras are the Dharma Shastras 
or "institutes of religion and law, of which the earliest, as we now 
have it, is the Dharma-Shastra of Manu. And not only is it 
the oldest, but it is by far the most complete and has come to 
prevail throughout the whole of Hindu India. as the one govern- 
ing authority in municipal law. It is supposed to have attained 
its existing form many centuries before Christ. Sir W. Jones 
thought it ought to be attributed to the eleventh or twelvth century 
before Christ, though* later scholars consider this estimate to be 

• too large. There is no doubt, however, that the book .speaks of, 
and presents us with data belonging to an early period of Aryan 
history. And in Manu jye find the features of an Aryan village 
disclosed, answering very closely indeed, so far as they extend, to 
the description of a Bengal village given in the foregoing pages, 
with this difference only, that at that time the lands belonged gene- 
rally, If not universally, to the village community itsdf, instead of to 
a landholder or zamindar, asfc is the case in these modern days. 
And from the little which Manu tells us relative to the internal 
administration of the State, Ve see that it was effected ultimately 
by villages. The headmen of two or three villages were subor- 
dinated to a superior officer ; and four or ffve suah officers were 
undjar the command of a next highef officer, ana so on, until the 
King’s pr rather * Raj ah’s cabinet was reached. And each village 
contributed §, certairf proportion of its produce and other dues 
to the* support of the Rajah and his officers. Here we have 

very plainly th^jhrincipal elements of the zamindary system as 
# 

• J 1 — 

* An .excellent popular description of them is given in the first volumo of 

“ Chips from a German Workshop.” 
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it remained down almost to the time of English legislation ; and 
a comparison of pictures of the past which might be drawn from 
the pages of Manu, with sketches of the present such p.s that 
attempted in this article, would, if it were ever made, sho^r how 
persistent and unchangeable }ias been the village ingredient since, 
probably, the time when the Aryans first settled in the* tegion 
of the Five Rivers. 

J.B.P. 



Art. VIII.— THE BENGAL POLICE. 

I N a former article we sketched briefly the maimer w which 
Act V. of 1861, gradually modified and ultimately wholly 
transformed, has been* worked in Bengal ; and ,ve showed why the 
n^v system has not come up to the expectations of its founders. 

We how propose shortly to consider in what respects, in spite of 
innumerable difficulties, a decided advance has been made, and 
what further improvements are mos*t urgently required. 

Few Magistrates of the present day have any conception of the 
maM of corruption which was # handed over to the new department 
on its first introduction. 8ir F. Haliiday, writing of the Police 
of Id's day, says — “ Throughout the length and breadth of the .land 
the strong prey almost universally ,on the weak, and power is but 
too cpmmonly valued only as it can be turned into money." 
Another high official writes — “ The so-called Police of the Mofussil 
is Tittlfi better than a delusion. It is a terror to well-disposed 
and peaceable people, none whatever to thieves and rogues." And a 
third writes — “ The Police establishment has become the bane and 
pest of society, the tenor of the comm uni,ty. the origin of half the 
miser/ and discontent that exist among the subjects of Govern- 
ment ; corruption aru/bribery reign paramount through the whole 
establishment ; violence, torture, and cruelty are their chief instru- 
ments for detecting "crime, implicating innocence, or extortiug 
money." 

To clqanse this Augean stable was the first task of the new 
Jftispe.ctor-General of Po^ce and his subordinates. Of the magni- 
tude, of the difficulties and the dangers of this task, only they 
who bore the brunt of the battle in the first days of the new 
organisation can form any idea. The old Darogali for years had 
i'4ign?d supreme in his thannah with his small army of burkuu- 
dazes ; the whole posse of Amlah, each of whom was wont to 
receive a graduated scale of fee for every case that came into 
court, thechupprasees, the ve?y domestic servants,* — all combined 
to thwart and overthrow, if possible, the new order of things. But, 
in spite of violent opposition, and in the foetji »of innumerable 

, - - i — . — — 

** It was the usual practice on the saman , bear®', and a crowd of other 
conclusion of a heavy fyxse to give a domestic servants, all sitting in a row 
present * to t’A domestic servauts of in tlie verandah. On asking tho 
the Sessions J iu.l ge or the Magistrate. Zemindar what these people were 
The* writer c;uS%n%ver forget his doing there, he replied that a case has 
astonishment on*driving one morning just been decided in his favour ill the 
with the Civil Surgeon to the house Judge’s Court, and these people had 
of a -wealthy Zemindar in llooghly come for their usual buckshetsh. 
to fmd the Sessions Judge’s' khan* 


A— 2 
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difficulties, the new structure grew, aud iu less than three years it 
may he said to have been fairly established. But the very rapidity 
with which the new Force was established brought with if t a new 
danger, which almost threatened at one time to bring about its dis- 
solution. A large proportion «of both officers and men were entirely 
new to their work, and they necessarily committed many blunders, 
and in their ignorance sometimes illegalities which were too of^eu 
magnified into grave offences, and punished as such by the Magis- 
terial authorities ; nor did the more experienced officers even 
escape the wide-spread hostility which the introduction of a new 
system evoked. False charges of ewny imaginable description 
were daily brought into Court against Police officers ; and it is 
positively starlliug to look back at the old records aud couRc in 
some districts the number of Inspectors, Sub- Inspectors, and Mead 
Constables who were put on their trial for alleged offences without 
any preliminary enquiry, And afterwards acquitted *by their 
Judges. The prosecution of officers and men especially by 
Subordinate Magistrates under section 29, Act V., for whjit v/us 
termed neglect of duty, became so frequent that in 1805 Govern- 
ment issued orders prohibiting the trial of Police officers under this 
section, except with the permission' of the District Magistrate or 
District Superintendent. In one district a European Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, a young lad, fresh from an English 
school, of gentle culture, a most inoffensive, straightforward, 
honest, upright youth, who 1ms since risen to a position of high 
importance aud responsibility under Government, was arrested and 
thiown into the common jail by the District Magistrate on a - 
ridiculous chaige of dacoily. 

Looking back now to these years, it seetn.? marvellous that th§ 
whole system did not collapse ; and there can be no better proof of 
the energy, the zeal, aud the devotedness with which 'the ^ superior 
officers to whom the new organisation was entrusted carried ouj their 
work, thau tlie fact that in four years they surmounted all tli&se 
difficulties, and extorted from their bitterest enemies the admission 
that the new department was a decided success. 

The annual reports of Divisional Commissioners and Magistrates 
for the years 1865 auj 1866 concur in representing (except iu t\Vo 
or three districts*) that the Pplice were far more efficient than they 
had ever been before ; that crime was much •better reported ; 
that there was less oppression of the people ;,that open and violent 
crime against person aud property had largely diminished ; that 
a much larger number of offenders against the ki^ffc’ere conVicted ; 
and that the proportion of stolen property recovered had .greatly 
increased That the new Fotce was rapidly gaining the confidence of 
the people was cleat ly indicated by the numerous applications which 
weie made by the villager for the establishment of new outposts, 
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and the strong protests with which any attempts tofemove a FoHce 
station were met. The main points on which the new Police system 
had established its superiority cannot be better described than in the 
words*8f Mr. Montresor, the able aud experienced Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division, who thus wrote in 1867 : “ I have never 
ceased t° think that the new Police, after the first two years of its 
organisation, is immeasurably superior to the old ; the relations 
with its officers far more intimate and less slavish; it has shewn 
much rnpre steady and general comprehension of the laws aud 
far more strict obedience to them ; and the manner in which its 
cases are prepared are in respect of legal form incomparably 
superior. Its officers* generally have enforced the abandonment 
of Jprture and violence, and one of the best proofs of the good 
character of the Constabulary ts that the Judges of the High Court 
arc .steady in defending their honour and rarely comment on their 
want of f skill." Another Commissioner writes — “ l have matle a 
point of making close enquiry from those conversant with the 
subject* as to the working of the Police whenever 1 am on tour, 
and Jthe general impression is that there lias been a vast improve- 
ment during the past two or three years.” 

In the short space of four years, amid incessant changes, all thi.; 
substantial progress had been made, and there was every reason to 
look forward hopefully to the future. All t\ial the new department 
wanted and asked for Was time and rest to enable them to make 
further advance. “It remains to be seen,” wrote the Inspector- 
General in 1866, “ whether or not the reductions have been 
^carried too far ; but I would most earnestly deprecate any further 
changes for some J.ime to come. The new system of 'Police has 
been established in Bengal for th9 last three and a half years, but 
during the whole of tRat period there has been one succession of 
changes, — nqt a member of the Force, from the highest grade to 
the lowest, has ever been certain from day to day that he might 
nofrbe* either reduced or discharged. I do hope, the Force will 
nojv be allowed to acquire a f feeling of permanency which it has 
never hitherto enjoyed.” And again in the following ‘year the 
Inspector-General writes — “ If then we have arrived at the above 
results during the last five years, it is only natural to conclude that 
we only need time (and if I tnay be allowed to use a somewhat 
loose expression) to* be <c let alone” to render' the Police in the 
country^ as efficient as it . is ever likely to !»e.” But the Police 
Department^ was no! to be 41 let alone.*” The “ system ” with its 
Inspector-General aud Deputy Inspector-General and depart- 
mental organisSSiofl was still a thorn in the flesh of many a Bengal 
Civilian. At the very time Mr. Montresor and others were hearing 
cordial testimony to the steady progress am] good character of the 
new force, there were others who could sec no good in the new 
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order of things. The Commissioner of a Division adjoining Mr. 
Montresor’s we find writing thus—" I cannot say tliUt my appre- 
ciation of the present system of Police increases with my /experi- 
ence * * I think it involves financially a very great w&ste of 

money * * I positively do r not know at this moment who is the 
Deputy Inspector-General who has jurisdiction in my division. 
I have seen no instance or indication throughout the year of any 
useful action by this officer, whoever he may be. * * The wSrk 

of the Inspectors has drifted into something very different!- indeed, 
from what is contemplated and intended in the rules and orders bn 
the subject. * * They (thb Inspectors) now inspect stations 

comparatively seldom. I do not complain of this, for I believe 
their inspections to be, when they aje made, as a rule, absolutely 
useless. They are uow employed ahnost wholly in investigating 
crimes. Every ciime of the least importance is taken out o'f thc 
hands of the Sub-inspector and inquired into by the Inspector. 
Of course, it is an advantaage to have a highly-paid and, presumably, 
more experienced officer to investigate the more serious •crimes. 
But, on the otliei hand, the important office of Sub-Inspector is 
degraded aud dwarfed sadly. The Sub-Inspectors, though bettei 
paid than the old D.uogahs, are ^certainly in every way wholly 
inferior to them, chiefly I think for the reason above given. 
Every important case V eing taken out of their hands, th£y lose 
interest, zeal, and self-respect. I believe it would most decidedly 
benefit the administration if the grade of Inspectors were abolish- 
ed altogether, the money thereby saved being spent in improving 
the position of the Sub-Inspectors who would then become- 
Inspectors. The really valuable feature in Lke systejn is the 
well-paid Superintendent in each district. t I sincerely wi^li tfc 
had an Assistant Superintendent of the same class in each sub- 
division. Preserving these officers, I confess that I should not 
be averse to see the Police, as a separate department, abolished.” 

VVe have quoted these remarks at length as they afford a typical 
example of the class of objections which have frequently been 
raised by biassed aud unthinking persons against the new Police, 
and we propose to show, in a few words, how very unfounded such 
objections are as applied to the Police system ; but before doing so, 
it will perhaps* be well to sketch very briefly the system under 
which Police work is supposed to be carried on. ( c 

The fundamental c basis of the wlioje Police system was* and is, 
that there should he strict, 1 minute, and incessant sup*;vision in a 
gradually widening circle over every policema^ TJie Head Con- 
stable was to watch the Constable ; the Inspector, t^R^Sub-Ingpector ; 
the District Superintendent, the Inspector; the Deputy IuSpector- 
General, the District Superintendent ; and the Inspector-General 
over all. Each Police station is placed in charge of a Sub- 
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Inspector, who lias undei him one or two Head Constables and a 
certain number of Constables. The duty'of the Sub-Inspector 
is to ijpceivc and record the first information of all offences secur- 
ing Vithin his jurisdiction, to report all cognizable cases at once 
through'the Inspector to the Sub- Divisional Magistrate, and to 
take* immediate steps for the investigation of such offences and 
for the apprehension of* offenders. “lie has also to keep up certain 
r?gistcis connected with crime, — register of escaped offenders and 
notorious bad characters, register of property stolen and recovered, 
register of fines imposed by Magistrates, which he lias to collect. 
He records in a diajy (cop^y of which is sent at the close of each 
day to the Inspector) a minute account of the doings of himself 
his subordinates hour by hour, all miscellaneous reports of 
any interest which may reafcli him, the general state of the crops, 
weather, condition of the people, &c. &c., and all non-coguwable 
cases which may have been reported at his station. 

A. circle of five or six stations, which in large districts having 
sub-divisions is contcrminatc with the Magisterial sub-division, is 
placed in charge of an Inspector. He has his head-quarters at 
the sub-divisional head-quarters, and is or should be in close and 
daily communication with the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. lie 
should, in fact, as regards Police matters iw the sub-division, be the 
right-hand of the .Sub-Divisional Magistrate, just as the District 
Superintendent is the right hand of the District Magistrate in 
Police affairs throughout the district. He receives the daily report 
from the Sub-Inspector in charge of stations ; he constantly visits 
the stations under him ; he sees that the various ■registers are 
properly kept up, fines duly realised, accounts carefully kept ; 
*he ascertains from tha villagers what the Police have been about, 

' whether there are any complaints of oppression, whether ready 
assistance is afforded to the people by the Tlianna Police ^he assists 
in -the Investigation of serious cases, and if necessary he can take a 
iasc out of the hands of his subordinate and investigate it himself; 
till is is a power, however, wiich should only be exercised in rare 
cases. When at the head-quarters of his sub-division, tbe Inspector 
closely scrutinizes the station diaries ; sees that men are properly 
apportioned to their different duties; hp watches closely the 
progress and manner of investigation of each.dise as reported in 
tl*e special diarjps ; and hfi submits claily to # the District Superin- 
tendent, after showing* it to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, a brief 
abstract oflfcill occurrences reported in’his circle and any matters 
of general intqresj which have found entry in the station diaries. 

Suph was fjie system laid down by the founders of the new Police 
Force : it was a scheme in consonance with all the best systems in 
Europe ; it bad been already tried and bad succeeded admirably in 
at least one Indian province; and there was no reason why it 
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should not have succeeded in Bengal, Iiad it only been given free 
scope and working room. But, as we showed in a farmer article, 
1 he new Police have never had an opportunity of putting the 
system fairly into practice. Before the new Force had* rbeen 
two years in existence, the administrative power of Ahe In- 
spector-General and his deputies was withdrawn, and district 
Magistrates and Commissioners were toM *that the Police was 
entirely at their disposal ; that the District Superintended t 
was a mere assistant to the Magistrate, and bound implicitly to 
ol)ey all his orders ; and that Magistrates could administer their 
Police in whatever fashion seemed to them best. The result 
is that each Sub-Divisional Magistrate has ‘gradually taken to 
working the Police according to his own notions. * One thinks 
Inspectors useless and sets them aside«al together ; another thinks 
that Inspectors should investigate every case, and orders them out 
accordingly on every possible opportunity; a third employs his 
Inspector chiefly for the investigation of civil eases. There was no 
occasion for Sir George Campbell to record, “ that it is fcot for 
Magistrates to assist the Police, hut for the Police to assist «the 
Magistrates in every way, to obey their orders, carry out their 
views, and altogether recognise their positions to be that or 
assistants to the Magistrates for r Police purposes." And that, 

“ these duties are not t<?,‘ be strictly limited to the functions r/hich 
the law requires of them, but that the Magistrate is to be held 
fully entitled to employ the Police officers to take a census, mend 
a road, or do anything else for which a trustworthy officer may 
be usefally employed.’' All this had been fully recognised and 
carried out long before Sir George took the reins. , All that Police 
officers ever ventured to hint was that the Subordinate* Police, 
were so much employed on miscellaneous duties that the real Pblice « 
work of the country was in danger of being altogether, neglected ; 
hut their 1 remonstrances were unheeded, while Commissioners 
recorded their sentiments in the fashion we have above quoted. • : 

If the Inspectors never visited their Rations, and if their visits^ 
when they did visit them, were barren of results— if all their 
cases were taken out of the hands ctf the Sub-Inspectors so that 
they were losing all self-respect and interest in their work — it is 
very evident that thfe District Magistrate and the Commissioner 
himself failed in 'their duty,* for it rested with them, under the 
Government orders, to<*remedy so grave an error of •administration. 
But we have searched in vacn through the records of % the period 
for the sign of any action on the part of either Commissiorjpr or 
Magistrate. It will probably surpise our readefs#!? learn that *at 
the very time the Commissioner wrote — ct The Siib-Insptfctots, 
though better paid than the old Darogahs, are certainly in every 
way "wholly inferior to them,” — there were in the Districts of this 
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Commissioners division 90 Sub-Inspectors, of whom GO bad served 
in the old Police ! Dear old Darogah, the worthy Commissioner 
did ryft recognise thee then under thy new title! “ Mutato naminc 
de te fabjila narratur . ” 

Tl^e^allusion to the Deputy Inspector-General is quite in keeping 
with tlie other remar kjs recorded by^the Commissioner, a confession 
o^ complete ignorance* of what that officer was doing, coupled 
with a bold assertion that he could be doing no good whatever. 
A similar confession might Lave been made with the same truth 
and quite as much to the point witjj reference to the Superintend- 
ing Engineers, the ^Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, the 
Inspector of Schools, or the Inspector-General of Jails ; and any of 
these oncers might have rented with equal force that they were in 
complete ignorance of what use a Commissioner could possibly be. 

The whole of the Commissioner's remarks afford, a strikiug 
example* of how easy it is for mbn to deceive themselves when 
writing uuder the influence of strong prejudice. 

•We,suspect that matters were not quite so bad os the Commis- 
sioner represented, but such comments coming from men in 
high places tended strongly to keep alive the old feeling of class 
jealousy and prejudice, which, iP left alone, would have died out; 
and tl^e consequences of such a feeling wele painfully manifest 
in the sudden outbursts every now and then of violent, hasty, and 
injudicious proceedings which marked the action of Magistrates, 
and sometimes of higher authorities, against Police officers. The 
Government records afford ample evidence ol what we have # stated. 

‘ We quote the more prominent cases within our recollection which 
Jiave been specially brought to the notice of Government, and 
, m all of which the eiiptfnses incurred in defence of the Police 
officers concerned were wholly or in part paid by Government. 

]«£— A prostitute who had beeu arrested on a charge »of theft, 
aud afterwards released on bail by the Police, for want of sufficient 
evidence, accused the Inspector of extortion. lie was tried and 
Honorably acquitted and hfa expenses paid in full by Government. 

2?ic£. — A glariugly false charge of torture was brought against a 
Sub-Iuspector of the — ^ District. lie was, however, com- 

mitted to the Sessions, aud at once honorary acquitted, a portion 
of his expenses being paid by Gove;grnent. * 

$rd , — A Head Constable of the 1 — District, who had 

been cBiefly instrumental ii? procuring the conviction of a gang 
of dacoits, ^v/is charged three mouths after the alleged occurrence 
with "having 'altered the dacoits to extort a confession. The 
Deputy Magistrate before whom the charge was laid, after a delay 
of six months, convicted the Head Uonstable aud sentenced him 
to two years rigorous imprisonment. The Sessions Judge quashed 
the conviction, aud ordered the case to be sent up before 
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himself for trial. The Head Constable was unanimously acquitted 
by the Jury, and Iris expenses, amounting to lls. 219, were 
paid by Government. The Deputy Magistrate who firf.t tried 
this case was degraded, and ordered to refund a portion 8f the 
expenses incurred in the defquce. * 

4 th . — An Inspector of the—— District, of long-standing’ and 

excellent character, was committed to the 'Sessions on a charge of 
coercion and getting up false evidence in a murder case which 4 ne 
had investigated. He was honorably acquitted, but the trial cost 
him Rs. 1,200, of which Rs. 675 were paid by Government. The 
Sessions Judge, in acquitting the Inspector, commented very 
severely on the conduct of the Magistrate who had commixed 
him. 4 

bth . — A Sub-Inspector of the * — District was committed to 

the Jligh Court by au Officiating Calcutta Magistrate on an absurd- 
ly false charge of torturing a* prisoner to extort confession. So 
palpably false was the charge that the presiding Judge stopped the 
trial before the cxamination-in-chief of the complainant hatl been 
finished, and the Standing Counsel, who was prosecuting on'hbhalf 
of Government, declared in open court that there was not a tittle of 
evidence to support the charge, aryj that he could not understand 
upon what grounds the .case had ever been committed. The trial 
cost the Sub-Inspector Rs. 900, of which thp Government allowed 
him Rs. 500. 

In the Annual Report for 1867 we find the Inspector-General 
of Police bringing specially to notice one instance out of several, in 
which ftn Extra Assistant Superintendent was committed by a Joint * 
Magistiate to the Sessions, aud there convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment and fine, but released, on appeal, by the High Qourf. 
The case is thus described by the Inspector-General : “The Ex Ira* 
Assistant was tried before the Sessions Judge of Patna. He was 
defended by a Barrister of the High Court, and the Joint?' Magis- 
trate appeared &s prosecutor aud as the principal witness against tflie 
Extra Assistant. The trial lasted for eight days. The Judge in k\ 
lengthened charge summed up very strongly against the prisoner.” 

The Jury acquitted the Extra Assistant of the first or principal 
charge, and found him guilty of the second and third charges. 
The Judge sen t6 oped frobokisto Ghosc to one ( year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment, and to pay a fine‘of Rs. 100, # t 

“The Extra Assistant appealed to tjie High Court, whenttwo of 
the Judges, Messrs. Macph drson aud Scton-Kair, after viewing in 
a lengthened judgment the whole proceedings, yotonly acquitted 
the Assistant of every charge, and ordered his imfnediate release, 
but commented very severely upon the action of all the parties . 
concerned in the prosecution. The Judges further added .that 
there was not one tittle of evidence against him, that he ought 
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never even to have been called upon for his defence, and that 
he had full grounds for the action he had taken. 

“^Sobokisto Qhose was on the 8th January reinstated in his 
appointment, and the expenses incurred in his defence fuve since 
been re?urned to him by order of the Government. In the mean- 
time Re had suffered nearly three mouths' rigorous imprisonment.” 

* # “ I have been obliged,” writes the Inspector-General, “ to 
remark upon the particulars of this prosecution somewhat at 
length • firstly, in order to show why the department has failed 
in Patna to obtain convictions for the serious crime of poisoning, 
which is well kn^wn to be prevalent there, whereas in Monghyr 
and Bhaugijpore, as will bo seen by former reports, and in 
LffRarduggga lately, its action was most successful ; and 2 ndly, 
because I feel that an honest and energetic officer, who lias 
deserved well of the State, has been subjected, under the forms 
of law/to a most serious injustice.” 

.In the Annual Report for 1868 we again find the luspector- 
(icncral writing : “ During the year there have been numerous 
harassing and unnecessary prosecutions of Police officers, which 
have ended in honourable acquittals. Such cases do much injury 
to the Force, and cause employment in the Police to be looked 
upon % as most precarious. This prevents, many respectable men 
from joining, who would otherwise willingty join the Force. Only 
recently it was thought expedient to re-employ an old and trusted 
officer who had retired on pension, lie was offered a post far 
above that which he formerly held, but he declined accepting it, 

• unless his pension was secured to him whatever might happen . 
He evidently thought that in rejoining the Force he consider- 
able.risk of being coryvitted of an offence of which he was innoceut 
and losing a pension which he had gained by long and meritorious 
service. 

J could, if necessary, multiply examples showing The extra- 
quinary mistrust, jealousy, and suspicion which nflarked the con- 
duct of many of the Magisterial authorities towards the P.olice ; but 
we have said enough, we truest to show that such feelings were very 
prevalent, and it is not surprising that under such circumstances 
all progress was much retarded, and sometimes altogether clicked. 
We now proceed ts consider in what respects' improvement is 
m«st urgently required, au*d how it can best be effected. 

Firs} and foremosj, and at.the root of all permanent improvement, 
comes' the •long vexed question of Tillage Police. In vain have 
successive Insj&ectflrs-General, Deputy Inspeetors-General, and Dis- 
trict Superintendents urged year after year the imperative neces- 
sity of placing the village chowkidars upon a proper footing ; the cry 
is repeated in every Annual Report from 1862 down to 1874, and 
wc are not one whit better off than wc were before the introduction 
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of the new Ferre ; on the contrary, our position is worse, for the 
villager has discovered* that he is not bound by any law to support 
a chowkidar, and the chowkidar has discovered that neitlf§r the 
Magistrate nor the District Superintendent has the power either 
to compel him to serve, or to punish him for neglect of duty, except 
by dismissal, which, as he frequently gets po pay whatever, is no 
punishment at all. Before the’ introduction of the new Police ^ie 
village chowkidar did get some remuneration ; if the villagers failed 
to pay him, he had only to put in a petition before the Magistrate, 
who deputed a burkundaz from the thannah to go round with the 
chowkidar to every house and collect* his dues ; and they were 
collected, and often a good deal more. Other Magistrates, less trusrinl 
of the tender mercies of their burkwndazes, issued standing orders 
that in the case of a chowkidar s pay failing into arrears the leading 
villagers were to he arrested and sent into the Magistrate’s 
r)i taker ry where they danced attendance until the chowkidar 
reported that his claim was settled. Again, if a chowkidar was 
reported for absence or neglect of duty, a fine was summarily levied 
from him by order of the Magistrate. No sooner was the* new 
Police introduced, however, than all these proceedings were dis- 
covered to be illegal, and ever sinc»- the Village Police has been 
growing daily more useless, if not more vicious. m 

So far back as 1838/Mr. Halliday recorded in a famous Police 
minute — “In vain we exalt and encourage, and discipline and 
centralise 8,000 men (the burkundaz Police),, while we leave un- 
altered the organization of one hundred and seventy thousand 
who ar'e essential as a connecting link with the rest of the system. - 
But betwqpn them and the Police paid from the general 
revenue the chain of subordination is broken, and broken to<j 
precisely where the true interests of the Police require thorough 
continuity." " 

In 1854 Sir Barnes Peacock recorded — “ The custom to t m'^iii- 
tain watchmen *seems to have existed from the earliest times “<n 
every village. I cannot think that it Cbuld ever have been in tend- 
ed that the maintenance of that <;lass of officers should fall into 
disuse or be considered as merely optional with those who have 
always contributed to A their support ; where lands have been appro- 
priated to their ‘support it should continue to» be so. When the 
watchmen have been paid by contributions from the village 
community, either m money or grain, suclj coniributiorft should 
b*‘ considered obligatory.” 1 The Police Commissioi^which sat in 
J 800 framed their propositions in accordanee^rith tlie € above 
principle. These were : — « . 

1st . — u That in most pavts of the Lower Provinces of '’Bengal 
zcminduis cannot by c&islinn law be compelled to maintain Village 
Police.” 
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2nd . — “ That in Bengal a Village Police does exist, though 
hitherto scarcely recognised by law and most inefficiently 
maintained/* 

3rd . — 0 That the only way by which it is possible to secure a 
proper maintenance of the Village Police is to provide an enact- 
ment* whereby the Magistrate may l?e enabled to levy and collect 
» from the village residents the fees .and dues they now pay as 
remuneration for the Village Police they now appoint and enter- 
tain ; ar^l where maintained by the zemindar, to secure to the 
Village Police enjoyment of the land assigned to him.” 

“ That in^no case can a new ces* or tax be levied from the 
landholders of Bengal for* village purposes, but a law should be 
pa.^d securiifh lands already assigned for the purpose, and render- 
ing obligatory the payment tff* the dues now provided/* 

“.The Police Commission of I860 then ‘ urged that one of two 
alternatiyes must he adopted, viz tljal cither an enactment should 
he passed to give a real and vigorous effect to this principle, or 
els£, tijat the existing watch, which is ineffectual for any public 
pufpose, should be treated merely as private servants, and that the 
State should look more strictly to the landholder for the punctual 
discharge of the duties already imposed by law/” 

In 1SG1 Lieutenant-Colonel Bruce, when reporting upon the 
Police •establishments of Bengal, earnestly , called attention to the 
subject and strongly brged upon Government the advisability of 
resuscitating the fast decaying Village Police. He thus writes : 

“ The most important 'subject for consideration aud action is the 
^present condition of the Village Police in the agricultural districts 
under the Government of Bengal. I think the fact of this ancient 
institution having gradually diminished in efficiency since we 
obtained possession of ’the country can hardly be controverted until 
at the present time it stands upon the very verge of collapse. If 
measure# are promptly taken for a wholesome resuscitation of this 
bgf!y, # I have no doubt they may yet be placed uppn an efficient 
fppting ; hut prolonged djilay may cause, as in parts of the 
Madras Presidency, all traces to fade away, and then U will be 
almost impossible to attempt •revival.” Upon the strong represen- 
tation of Colonel Bruce, .the Bengal Government called on Mr. 
Iiobhouse, then Legislative Member for Bengal, towsubmit a report 
upon the best mea?is of «re-orgar using the Village Police. Mr. 
Hobhoi^e submitted his report in 1864, together with a draft 
Act, to. mip^ive the system df Village# Police. The Act provided 
that tjje appointment, removal, and payment of the Village Police 
should be vest<?3&i8 the District Superintendent, subject to the 
general controf of the District Magistrate. The monies necessary 
for the payment of the Village Police were to be collected from the 
zemindars, sudder fanners/ and others paying reveuue direct to 
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Government ; or in cases where the village community had by 
usage maintained thek* own chowkidar, the money Was to be raised 
from any five headmen of the village selected by the Magisf/rate. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s measure bad certainly the advantage of Simpli- 
city, but it was opposed by a.large majority of Commissioners and 
Magistrates, and fell through altogether. • ' 

It is worthy of remark that no two Commissioners give the same 4 
casons for opposing Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill, and they all proposed 
different remedies. • 

In 1865 a Special Commissioner, Mr. McNeile, was appointed 
to enquire into, and report up\>n, the whole question- of Village 
Police. In 1866 Mr. McNeile submitted a most elaborate and 
exhaustive report on the subject. J3is proposals were : — •• 

1st . — To abolish entirely the present chowkidaree systeih which 
he considered to be beyond improvement. 

2nd . — To substitute in its place a paid subordinate constabulary, 
who were bound to be residents of the circles of villages in which 
they were employed. • 

3rd~ L o sweep away the whole body of law which imposed 
on landholders the obligation of reporting crime to the Police 
nud aiding in the arrest of criminals. 

‘Vh.~To pay the subordinate constabulary by a tax collected 
fn i n the proprietors pi sudder mahals ; permission being* given 
these latter to recover the amount as land rent from their under- 
tenants, who in time would recover from those holding under them 
down to the lowest step in the ladder. 

Mr.* MclJJeile's scheme also was strongly opposed by the great* 
majority of Civilians and by the Inspector-General of Police. 

“ The village watch/' wrote Colonel Pugl^e, has existed in Jndftt 
from time immemorial. It is bound up with the feelings and* 
customs of the people ; it will he very difficult to substitute in 
its place a system which will equally secure their confidence. 
The ryots generally look upon the chowkidar as one of tk'$r 
own body, who is acquainted with §J1 their affairs, in fact, as. a 
friend and associate in whom they repose confidence. At the 
same time he is regaided as the representative of official authority 
in the village, and as one whose duty it* is to report crime and 
apprehend criminals. r This system enables # the Police to come 
into close communication with the people, \ hich scarcely any otjier 
plan will enable them to do. It is admitted that one of tke great 
difficulties with which the Government in the? country^as to con- 
tend is the absence of the cordial co-operation of tluj peopled n the 
administration of the criminal law, and 0 yet it* w now proposed 
to destroy the only connectlqg link which at present exists be- . 
tween the official class and the people at large. * * It is proposed 

to sweep away the whole body of law which imposes upon land- 
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holders the obligation of reporting crime to the Police and of 
aiding in the Arrest of criminals; but I arti strongly of opinion 
that tjje obligation of landholders to report crime and to aid in 
the Arest of criminals should never be curtailed or interfered 
with, unless it be to make it more stringent. Who has so many 
meafls^f learning of the commission of crime as the landholder? 

■ Who possesses more influence than he does, us regards the pre- 
v&tion of crime and tracing of criminals? And yet he is to 
reap th® advantages of holding property and give no assistance 
in keeping the peace !” 

Mr. McJJeile admits “ that therfl is a power established through- 
out the land with a Tar finfier root in the minds and habits of the 
people than The whole authority of the Government; this is the 
po\v.er iff the landholders find their local agents, whose reign, 
silently acquiesced in, extends to every house in every village of 
the country and yet, instead of 0 utilising this power, he would 
dispense with it altogether ! Why should we reject a sure 
means* and positive influence because it is grudgingly given ? 
A^hy fict adopt means that would make it the interest of land- 
holders to afford the aid which they are so capable of affording ? 

"‘In my opinion we should # endeavour to improve rather than 
destroy this important institution. To ,da this we should keep 
as ueal as possible to the characteristics* of the present village 
system, which is in accordance with the habits and prejudices of 
the people.” 

With this report *the question appears to have been dropped, 

> and in 1863 we find the Inspector-General of Police agaiirreport- 
ing thaj “ with reference to the organisation of the Village 
■Police, no advance Jia$ been made, and this vexed question 
remains as far as ever from solution.” 

In I860* a Commission was appointed, consisting of Messrs, 
C. H. Campbell, R. Thompson, H. Bell, and Baboo IslTur Chun- 
Clhosal, for the purpose of framing a Draft BiM for the reform 
of the Village Police. Thi Commissioners submitted tljeir report 
with a Draft»Bill in June 1869, and in the following year this Bill, 
with certain modifications, Became Law under the title of Act VI. 
of 1870. The main provisions of the Bill are — 

The District Magistrate is empowered* to m appoint not less 
tlijn three, and not moro than fivS, persons to form a panckayet 
in any#village containing piore than GO Mouses, and he is also 
authorised under certain conditions to Vnake unions of villages. * 

Th« pancluiyet is to determine the number of cliowkidars 
to be employeo^m each village, provided there be two cliowkidars 
to every 150 houses, and one additional chowkidar for every com- 
plete number of 100 houses over 180. 

The panckayet is to fix the monthly salaries of the cliowkidars 
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provided that such salary is not to be less than Rs. 3, nor more 
than Rs. 6 per mensem. 

The panchayet is to raise in each village by a yearly assessment 
the amount required for the pay of chowkidars, the rate to be 
levied in each'village being an § assessment according to the* circum- 
stances and the property to be protected of the persons liable to 
assessment, provided that not more than onq Vupee is to be assessed 
on any one person, and that all persons who in the opinion of ttie 
panchayet arc too poor to pay half an anna a month %re to be 
exempted altogether. 

The panchayet is to appoint «one of their number t to receive 
and collect the rate which is to be paid by eqfial monthly nMal- 
ments. ' 

The chowlcidar is to be appointed by the panchayet wkich lias 
also power, with the sanction of the Magistrate, to dismiss the 
chowkidar. * r ( 

The District Magistrate is authorised to fine or dismiss any 
chowkidar. The panchayet is obliged to exercise a general 
control over the chowkidar and every member of the pantlunyet, 
who becomes cognizant of the commission within the village of 
certain offences, is bound by Jaw ^ forthwith to cause the same 
to be reported by the chowkidar to the officer in charge of the 
Police station, and if’ttfe chowkidar fails to report, the number 
is bound to convey the report himself. 

The Bill then goes on to define the duties of chowkidars, which 
are pretty much the same as they have' always been ; and 
here we may observe in passing that in the Draft Bill, and , 
still more pointedly in the Act itself, the old feeling of jealousy 
of the District Superintendent’s power again crops out. The Draft 
Bill gave the District Superintendent of Police power to dismiss* 
a chowkidar, provided the sanction had previously hem obtained 
of the District Magistrate. In other words, the District Supe^in* 
tendent of Police, who under Act V, was invested with full [Jow^v 
to suspend, reduce, or dismiss any Police Officer, from Inspector 
down to a' Constable, was not thought fit to be trusted with power 
which was given to the village panchdyet. The Act itself ignores 
the District Superintendent altogether, and gives him practically 
no authoiity whatever'over the Village Police j while, at the same 
time, it invests eVery Deputy Magistrate and every Assistant 
Magistrate in charge of a Sub-Division* with pbwer to fine and 
dismiss the Village policeman. It vvould bu hard ^o conceive 
anything more irrational or illogical under a system of Policy, the 
keystone of which is Act V., 1861. When, howe^d^the Inspector- 
General of Police ventured to point out this ‘extraordinary 
inconsistency, the Lieutenant-Governor replied “that District 
Superintendents were not independent • officers but Magistrate’s 
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Assistants for Police purposes, and that, no proposal which aimed 
at divesting the Magistrate of his authority* over the rural police, 
and transferring his authority to the Police Department would 
be listened to.” It is scarcely necessary to say that no such 
proposal had ever been made by the Iflspector-Gcneral of Police. 

In April 1871, Act YI. was introduced experimentally into the 
*YolV>wing Districts: Patha, Bhaugulpore, Beerbhoom, Jessore, Raj- 
shahye, Dacca, Chittagong. Up to the end of 1873, except from 
■ one district, the reports received of the working of the Act have 
been most unsatisfactory. In Beerbhoom it was introduced into 
19 villages.* Within the ^first year one of the members of a 
panchayct was convicted of embezzlement, and the further 
extensiop of the Act in this pfstrict was suspended by order of 
Government. The Commissioner reported that no improvement 
had taken place in regard to regularity of attendance, at Police 
. btations dr punctuality of reports ; that the ehowkidars were the 
same • individuals who held office under the old system ; that the 
Act wtvs most unpopular with the people ; and that the situation 
of tfie panchayct was most unwillingly accepted. In Jessore 
the introduction of the Act was postponed at the instance of the 
Commissioner. Iu Bhaugulpoii the Act was introduced into eight 
village?. The Commissioner reports it to *bc complicated and is 
opposed to Lis further extension, as it cannot be enforced without a 
panchayct , which it is very difficult to obtain as the people are most 
backward in education and intelligence. 

In Chittagong it was introduced into five unions. The Magis- 
trate reports that it cannot be considered a success ; that it is not 
suited to'the district, if indeed it is suited to any Bengal District. 

In* Patna it was introduced experimentally into 26 villages. 
The result lias been far from satisfactory, and both Magistrate and 
District 9 Superintendent are altogether opposed to tbc further 
fc f \tdm>ion of the Act. 

•The only district from which a favourable report has been 
received of the working of fhc Act is Rajshahye where it has been 
introduced into 3,176 villages. The Commissioner reports that 
the result has been vory^satisfactory, but the Inspector-General of 
Police writes — “ I cannot say that 1 was • favourably impressed 
when marching through the district last cold s&asou. I took the 
opportunity of seeing some of the panchfiycts and looking at 
their accounts. The # ehowkidars were fpiite of the old style ; they, 
all complaiif that they were kept in arrears and that they did not 
receive the paj^liicli was entered in the accounts. In one case an 
order Jiad been received to attach the property of the panchayct 
‘ as the chowkidars were J2 months in 'arrears. The members, with 
the exception of the man who kept the accounts, seemed to know 
or care little about the matter. ,J 
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The general opinion then seems to be that Act VI. of 1870 is 
impracticable, and the old question recurs — what is to be done? 
For .five and thirty years this question has been asked** and we 
seem to be as far as ever from the solution. All are agreed that the 
reform of the Village Police is a matter of paramount importance. 
All agree that the first and most important point is to secure a fixed 
salary and regularity in the payment of his dues to the village?" 
chowkidar. Almost all agree that the panehayet with the proverbial 
inefficiency of “ boards ” will not work. The great majority, both °f 
Magistrates and Police officerg, agree that the total annihilation of 
the Village Police, and the substitution their place ef a subordi- 
nate constabulary, would be a fatal mistake. I*et us consider 
whether out of the accumulated wisdom of so many counsellors we 
cannot evolve something to meet our requirements. The difficult 
point appears to be to secure for the chowkidar regular pay “and 
efficient supervision, and at the same time to preserve his distinctive, 
character as a village servant. The remedy we would venture to 
suggest is simple and but a modification of that proposed jn 1,865 
by the Inspector-General of Police, Abolish the pancliaijrt 4 as an 
executive body, but retain it as a consultative and deliberative 
power in the village community. Let the panehayet fix the rate of 
assessment in each * village or cluster of villages, and giye them 
a voice in the election of the chowkidar.; but let them have 
nothing to do with the chowkidar in an executive capacity. 

The executive supervision of the chowkidar we would entrust to 
a Village Inspector, selected from the residents of the village 
circle.' To* each small circle of villages we would appoint an* 
Inspector whose principal duty would be to collect monthly or 
quarterly the pay of the chowkidars atick distribute it at tfip 
Police stations. We would give the Inspector honorary rank, 
hut no Police powers, or at the most very limited powers, to 
be exercised only in cases of great emergency. We woulcf i\ot psk 
him ordinarily to do any Police work, except receive daily 
reports of occurrences from the chowkidar of his circle aiid 
forward them on to the Police static^, and to enqitire into any 
complaints made by the villagers against their chowkidar. A small 
percentage on € the circle collection would provide sufficient pay 
for these Inspectors, who wpuld thus become, what we so much 
require, a connecting link between the* Village Police and the Go- 
vernment Police. Their ho/iorary position wquld, we believe, cause 
the office to be eagerly sought after, while their daity intercourse 
with the chowkidars, and their position towards body a# pay- 
masters, would give them sufficient influence and so many .oppor- 
tunities of gaining information as would render them valuable allies • 
to the regular Police in the investigation of cases. The District 
Superintendent should, wc think, have power to veto the appoint' 
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menfcof any chowkidar, and also full power to fine and dismiss. 
Nothing could 'be more absurd than to give the District Magistrate 
and t # o% a dozen other young Magistrates under him, pow.er to 
dismiss the village chowkidars, and at the same time to withdraw 
all po^ver over the Village Police from the District Superintendent. 

The power of summoning defaulters and distraining property for 

'^he arrears of pay should of course rest with the Magistrate. 
Wn'at we in fact want is, that Magistrates and Superintendents of 

• Police should have power to do now legally what they did before 
illegally. We are not of those yho hold that every village 
chowkidar is a depraved scoundrel, a thief, and a robber by nature 
and by profession. In olden days no doubt the chowkidar was, as 
thebnly means of self-protectiou, selected from the robber class; but 
the modern chowkidar of jSengal is a very different animal from 
his ' ancient prototype. Although he is often a great {blackguard 

. still, it is* more owing to our own mismanagement of him than 
to any^ hereditary love for free-booting. As a mass they arc at 
present; unorganised, unpaid, and utterly without supervision, 
but there are among them many good and useful men who only 
require to be stimulated into activity under some organised 
system to be converted into a ^cry serviceable public body. The 
dry bor\es are there — they only want to be*carlled into life. 

II. Training Schools . — One of the greatest difficulties every 
District Superintendent of Police has had to contend against is 
the want of trained and educated men to supply vacancies as they 
occur in the establishment. When the new Police system was 
"first introduced, a strong reserve was kept up at the head-quarters 
of each district, * and a school established in which officers and 
\nen received careful instruction before they were sent to a Police 
station. But the now Force bad been barely three years in 
existence before the reserves were largely cut down, and. in the 
gqqeral "reductions which took place consequent on the financial 
crisis of 1869, these reserves were, we may say, swef)t away alto- 
gether. The consequence is & painful want of elasticity throughout 
the whole Foice. The few oipcers and men who now constitute 
a nominal reserve barely suffice to supply the daily demands for 
escorts and sick reliefs. The Government orders of 1869 having 
directed that all reductions were to be carried out which would 
nobrender the Police “absolutely inefficient, 5 ” the Police stations 
are all > working witji a’miDimum Force, l^iere is never a spare 
man left either to learn or to instruct. ' When a vacancy occurs 
in .thd grade r^H?ad Congtable, or Sub-Inspector, the first decent 
candidate that offers himself is accepted and sent to a thannah to 

* blunder on the best way he can until oxperience has taught him 
his work. Is it remarkable that under such a system officers 
commit grave irregularities, and sometimes illegalities, which 

c— 2 
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lender them liable to heavy punishments ; or is it matter of surprise 
that with such 1 isles .before them respectable men, shrink from 
seeking employment in the Police Department? All this has been 
strongly represented again and again to Government, but ifothing 
has yet been done to improve matters. * 

Eight years ago the Inspector-General submitted a proposal 
for the establishment of High schools in different parts of Bengal 
for the systematic training aud instruction of the Police Foroe. 
The scheme was warmly supported by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, and subsequently by Sir W. Grey ; but 
after a delay of nearly three years the Government of India refused 
to sanction the scheme, chiefly on the tground of its* cost. The 
Inspector-General was then directed to submit a modified sclifcjtpe, 
which he did towards the end of 186#. „This scheme was sanction- 
ed by Government in 18G9 ; but owing to the financial pressure 
which just t/ren occurred it was never carried out. In his # Annual 
Report for 1870, the Inspector-General of Police again earnestly 
called attention to this important subject, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor replied that “the remarks of the Inspector-Geuei'al 
on the necessity of some further instruction being given to 'the 
officers of the Force are worthy of consideration, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to receive thfi further propositions of Colonel 
Fughe.” The Inspecthr-General of Police accordingly preposed 
that in those districts, where the want of 'a reserve waS most 
severely felt, the District Superintendent should be permitted to 
entertain two or three extra head constables*on probation, paying 
them from such savings as he might effect from year to year in 
the budget* grant for his district, and training them gradually to 
occupy higher posts. Colonel Pughe added that he had Wished ta 
propose a much more elaborate scheme, but* that he could no*t see* 
his way to making a sufficient reduction to meet the expense. 
The Lieutenant-Gpvernor's reply to this proposal provokes 3 smile^ 
“Only one-third^ of the whole Force,” writes Sir G. Campbell; 
“can read and* write. This is a state of things very detrimental 
to efficiency, and it is difficult to see tliat the Inspector-Generals 
proposal to entertain extra head constables on probation would 
much improve matters. The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to knovv 
what is done ijj the* way of schooling the men at present. 
In the Calcutta Police the men are tpught* their drill lessons 
out of a book, whic\ . they sing or recite , and* he things the 
Police generally might be tapght the Simplest* Ben gale^ or Hindi 
characters in this manner. The whole subject should be specially 
reported on.” The old story, more reporte called 11 Up? bn a subject 
which had been reported upon every year for the last ten years, 
and a suggestion (save thd mark !) that policemen might be 
educated by teaching them to sing “ shoulder arms, present arms.” 
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We sincerely trust that this important subject will not be 
allowed to drflp. If sufficient funds cannot be spared for the estab- 
lishment of regular schools, there can be no better alternative 
course than to allow each District Superintendent to speud what 
little he can save out of his annual budget in educating one or 
two spSLre officers and constables. In every district there is, as 
’•‘a rule, at the end of the year, some* small saving under fluctuating 
charges ; so many men have been away sick on half-pay — a little 
money "'has been saved under the head of contingencies, travelling 
allowance, stationery, or postage. These in the aggregate amount 
to a considerable supa, which at present represents, as far as Police 
interests are concerned, an unknown quantity, and at the end of 
eaclf financial year is swept? back into the Government coffers. 
Much ftight be made out or this if properly utilised. 

Much has been said and written about a want of detective 
ability in the Force. This, no doubt, is a point in which consider- 
able -improvement can be effected, although we are by no means 
prppaftxl to admit that the detective power of the Force is one whit 
weaker now than it was fifteen yearsago ; on the contrary, there 
is much to show that it has improved. Those who talk so glibly 
about the detective ability off the old darogah, forget the means 
which lie constantly, and as a matter ,ofc course, adopted for 
discovering crime. Pid a heavy burglafy or theft occur about 
which an unusual stir was made, the darogah thought nothing 
of arresting every, budmash for miles round, and he kept 
them in confinement for weeks together until some one confessed. 

* He had no hesitation in searching every house indiscriminately in 
a whole village fbr stolen property. He had not the slightest coin* 
])unoJ,ion in tying up r*id publicly flogging a village chowkidar 
or a reported bad character if they could not, or would not 
give him a 1 clue. In short his detective ability consisted chiefly 
'in hjs "'power of extorting a confession ; but all these royal roads 
t’n detection are now closed. The modern policeman dares not, 
except at a tremendous risk, resort to any of these practices, and 
if* he does not make so many wonderful discoveries as his prede- 
cessor, it is not that he is less intelligent, but because he is forced 
to be more scrupulous? A true detectivq, some one has said, 
cannot be made ; hq is born. The quick observation, the rapid 
inference, the instinctive arriving at a right conclusion, are faculties 
strong^ inherent in o'uly 0 a few men ; but careful training will 
do much ‘io develop these faculties,'* and with proper schools the 
Intellectual carnc^ty of tlm Force generally will also be raised, 

III. — Protection from 4 false charges. There is nothing, per- 
haps, which has militated more powerfully against the prog less 
of the new Police system than the constant, rsk vliieh all 
grades run of having false charges brought against them 
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There is nothing so much as this which prevents good and 
respectable men from seeking employment in the Pplice Depart- 
ment. No mau of education and respectable position will take 
a Police appointment until he has exhausted his chanCeo of 
getting employment in every other department under.Govern- 
ment ; nor is this surprising \*hen we come to consider how, many 
excellent Police officers have been and are even now annually 
put upon their trial upon utterly false hnd frivolous charges. 
A policeman above all other men should have protection afforded 
him from false and vexatious charges. In a country where 
false charges are the rule, and perjured witnesses can be obtained at 
a moment’s notice for a few annas, tbc^policeman is eVer walking 
on the brink of a precipice. In the performance of his duties 
he must often make himself obnoxiotfs # to his fellows. He f) never 
can please all parties ; constantly surrounded as he is by powerful 
and •unscrupulous enemies, nothing but the most vigilant discri- 
mination and care on the paft of the superior authorities can 
save him from utter ruin. r ‘ 

It may be said that the Police officer does not run greater risk 
than any other person ; but this is a mistake. The mass of the 
people are protected in a great measure from the false charges 
which arc brought in hundreds l very day by the Station Police 
officer, who generally makes the local investigation and exposes 
the falsity of the charges ; hut he cannot protect himself* 
lie is generally put on his trial without any local investigation 
and with every thing against 4iim, especially* if he be tried by 
an inexperienced Assistant or Deputy Magistrate. 

In England, although it is the fashion to cfyaff and laugh at 
tho “ Bobby,” there is at bottom a strong current of sound* 
admiration for that useful functionary, add* such a thing As a 
false charge against an English policeman is almost unknown. 
In India a*Police officer has ever to steer between Scylja and 
(Jharyhdis. If he too readily disbelieves a story, the Mugwv/ 
irate or the District Superintendent may suspect him of having 
been bought over; if on the other hantl lie sends up a case which 
primd facie has all appearance of tritfh, but which breaks down 
on trial, he is accused of rashness and want of judgment. In 
England the policeman receives the hearty co-opcration and 
assistance of the ivliole comrpunity in tracing out crime. In 
India it is just as likely as not that a whole village will combine 
to conceal a crime and thwart the police officer, and woe So him 
if he loses his temper, if he says a hasty word, or lift!? his little 
finger, a false charge is forthwith tramped ^ijp^against him. 
Men of long Indian experience, of course, know all this, and uA the 
hands of such men the policeman has comparatively little to 
tear. Ili* great danger is in the sub-division with young inexpcii- 
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enced English youths, fresh from school, or the more prejudiced 
Deputy Magistrate who remembers only *what the policeman 
was by repute twenty years ago, and judges accordingly. Well 
might# x the able Commissioner of Burdwan record in a recent 
official report: “ When a manask^me to help him to obtain a 
police appointment, I invariably caution him that the “path of 
.duty leads but to the jail, and 1 regret to think to how many 
once-promising police officers that I have known, the jail has been 
the goal of their ambition. I do not know any position more 
difficult or more dangerous than that of a Police Sub-Inspector 
investigating a case.” We would earnestly urge that, as a general 
rule, no Police officer should ever be put on his trial without a 
thon^ugh local investigation \)eing first made on the spot, either 
by somtf superior officer of the department or by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. To pay a man, who has been unjustly ,put 
on his trial, the expenses of his defence is no doubt a t^ery proper 
• thing ; but it can never compensate for the anxiety, the worry, 
and th« disgrace to which the man has been put. A policeman 
oude. put into the dock, however unjustly, is branded for life, lie 
never gets over it. 

The law, it may be said, provides a heavy punishment for the 
bringing of false charges, but Indian readers need not be told 
what a troublesome business it is to bring *home a false charge 
to the real instigator. ' You may, perhaps, get at the wretched 
factotum, but the wealthy zemindar or respectable Brahmin who 
secretly pulled the wire escapes. In any case prevention is far 
better than cure, and any measure which will check false prose- 
cutions in their incipient stage is worth all subsequent remedies 
put together. t 

» IV/ Improved position and better prospects for Subordinate 
Police Officers , — In every other department a field is open to 
men of Cinergy and ambition. A good Head Clerk or a felicri, sta- 
tUi* ill a Judge’s or Magistrate’s office may rise to4)e a Moonsiff ; 
a 'Subordinate Judge, a F|eputy Magistrate; a subordinate in 
the. D.P.W. ^nay rise to be an Executive Eeugineer ; a Sub- 
Inspector of Schools has tfie prospect of some clay becoming 
a Professor; but a Polioe Sub-Inspector has readied his goal 
when he becomes an Inspector. An immense impetus, we 
believe, would be given to the progress of Police reform, if it were 
once understood* that 'higher appoiutmer/ts, such as Deputy 
Magistracies-, or Assistant 'Supcriutendeutships were open to 
subordinate officers who qualified themselves. There can be no 
better training h& d Deputy Magistrate than the work of a Police 
Inspector. Certainly an infinitely better training than teaching 
him a smattering of Algebra, or a superficial knowledge of Survey- 
ing. Wo have never been able to understand why Go\ eminent 
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has always been so reluctant to adopt such an obvious means 
of raising the whole tone and status of the Police Fofce. 

With the chances open to them of rising to high positiqps and 
fair protection from false and vexatious prosecutions, men of good 
family and education would, we believe, eagerly come* forward 
for Police appointments, and the Department would become as 
popular as it is now unpopular » ' ^ 

Much might be said on this subject, but we have already exceeded 
the limits of a Review article, and we must hasten to a clo£e. 

Let us, in conclusion, contrast for a moment the system of 
Police as contemplated by Act'V. and that jvhich is piactically 
carried out in its place. % € 

The cardinal principle of Act V, is a separate departmental 
organisation; officers and men carefully*trained, minutely supervised, 
all working together and devoting their whole time and energy 
to one particular object — the,, prevention and detection of crime. , 
It was a system forced upon a reluctant autocracy by the exigencies 
of the times and the necessities of a more advanced civifisat\on. 
As we progress, the more complex our machinery necessarily 
becomes. We arc forced to sub-divide our labour ; we are com- 
pelled in India, as in every oth^r part of the world, to create 
separate Departments, Public Works, Jails, Police. Putting aside 
political considerations, «the experience of all jLges and of all, nations 
teaches us that no system can be sound which does not recognise 
a division of labour. “ But,” says thc < Civilian Magistrate- 
Collector, “ the political consideration is of paramount importance. 

I must haye everything under my thumb, or I would lose my* 
position and influence in the district. The natives look ;ipon me 
as the representative of Government ; thqy call me thcii; nta 
bap. They cannot undersand separate departments.’' To thl^ 
we reply^ that whatever the native has been in the olden time, 
he is now a very different animal. He cares just about f a^much 
for the Magistiutc-Collector of his district as he does for c tfie 
King of Ashantee land. We have long since (at least in Bengal) 
destroyed that old illusion about ma bap. We have given the 
Indian ryot too many Sub-Divisionat Magistrates with full powers, 
and Small Cause Courts, and MoonsiffV Cutclieries , and Sessions 
Judges, and Prfvy Councils, We were present not many months 
since when a wretched old (voman of 'the pcoresjb class came from 
a distant village and presented an appeal to the District Magistrate 
against a decision of a Deptity Magistrate. The case * was a very 
clear one, and the District Magistrate good-i\atufedly suggested 
that, perhaps, it was scarcely worth wYiile app^ljng. Byt said 
the dame you must hear my, appeal. Suppose 1 give it against you, . 
said the Magistrate. — Then i will go to the Sessions Judge. . And 
if the Sessions Judge goes against you ? — TIkui 1 will go to the 
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High Court. Ami if the High Court rejec tyour appeal ? — Then I 
shall go to the Privy Council, said the old lady, and she walked 
out triumphant. 

WUtf all respect for Sir G. Campbell's abilities and qualifications, 
we cannot but consider that his whole policy was a retrograde 
one. «Men of far higher intellectual calibre have, after mature 
consideration, resolved j upon making* the Police a separate depart- 
ment ; while they recognised the importance of having one 
set of competent officers to devote their whole time and attention 
to* Police affairs, they at the same time provided that the District 
Magistrate should be distinctly recognised as the Political head of 
his district ;* but they wisety placed certain restrictions upon his 
powers of interference. They put him very much in the position 
of a General of Division towards troops under his command. They 
said you can allot your men, inspect them, report on their efficiency 
or their faults. Call them out in case of emergency, and issue in 
f an administrative capacity such General Orders as you may deem 
necessary ;• but do not interfere with the internal economy and the 
ortfiLvny every-day duties of the regiments under you — that is the 
business of the Commanding Officer. Sir G. Campbell has reversed 
all this. He has said virtually to the District Magistrate, the 
District Superintendent of Police is not fit to be trusted, you must 
look after him. The Civil Surgeon cannot manage his jail without 
your supervision. The Executive Engineer cannot be trusted ; you 
must check his estimates and report upon his schemes. The 
Educational officer knbws nothing of his work, you must report 
on his reports. The consequence is an enormous waste of time 
and power. In the vain attempt to exercise supervision over all, 
the District Magistrate ^xercises effective supervision over none. 
Mis firne and energy, instead of being spent on executive 
or judicial .work with which he is familiar, is expended 
in collatmg and studying the reports of other men, and ir t writing 
vohimfnous minutes upon every imaginable subject — Sanitation, 
Javls, Municipality, Police, ^Education, &c. What is the use of a 
District Magistrate doing over again what has already b^en done 
by competent men ? What caii be more ridiculous, for instance, than 
to. ask a District Magistrate to examine and certify to the sound 
bodily condition of a batch of prisoners wL*o liawe already been 
examined by the Civit Surgeon ? * 

Iu thp futile tittempt. to concentrate in tie hands of one man 
the functions of ma*y, we are gradually converting our Com- 
missioners into sham Lieutenant-Governors, our District Magis- 
trates into pcttjJ^CohimissicAiers, and our Sub-divisional Magistrates 
into D;$trict Magistrates of a very inferior calibre. A few years 
hence, aud uuder increasing pressure,' we shall be compelled to 
sub-divide still further ; until in the eud, after an enormous expen- 
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dituro of money and waste of time, we shall discover that we have 
abandoned the teachings of history and the first* principle of 
political science only to follow an ignis fatuns. 

The mischief of Sir Gr. Campbell’s principle is still more 
apparent when we apply it Ao the numerous sub-divisions of a 
district. It is nothing unusual to find a young Assistant ‘Magis- 
trate of two or three years’ standing in charge of a sub-division. He* 
can barely talk the language ; he is completely ignorant of tfie 
customs, habits, prejudices, and feelings of the people ;**he h^s 
had no experience of the world; his judgment is totally 
unformed ; in England he would, probably, be .still at school. Yet 
we give him judicial and executive po\vers, which ip any other 
country in the world would be given only to men of mature*lage, 
and after a long course of careful trainifig ; and we gravely € a$k his 
opinion upon subjects which have puzzled the critical acumeir of 
a Mayne and the gigantic intellect of a Stephen. The theory is 
that the District Magistrate should exercise a close supervision 
over all his subordinate Magistrates, both in their judicial and 'execu- 
tive capacity. Practically, the District Magistrate can exelf.ciss 
no authority whatever in his judicial capacity over his subor- 
dinate Magistrates, if they have full magisterial powers — and this 
almost every young Assistant has after he has been a couple of years 
in the country. Executively, except at head-quarters, his influence 
is very small. What little power he can exercise he is very reluc- 
tant to put in force. He has no time to study carefully the “ pros 99 
and u cons ” of every case that may be referred to him ; and on the 
whole 'it is safer to let things alone than to take notice of- 
every injudicious order issued or error of judghaent committed 
by bis subordinates. This is more especially noticeable iA 
serious criminal cases where the glorious uncertainty of the law 
may, perhaps, by the time the case comes before the Sessions Judge, 
place the District Magistrate at a disadvantage in the eyfcs c of-hi» 
subordinates. Sir G. Campbell, with his natural acuteness, detect! 
a weak ppot when he promulgated* his famous “ vivisection*” 
order, but, alas, like many other of Sij George’s Resolutions, it was 
vox et preteroea nihil . We have too great reason to fear 
that under the late # administration, “Vivisection” has become 
more rampant thaji ever. Sir George with big theories of concen- 
trating power, after all his high-sefunding oyders, abolislvng 
Urdu, resuscitating Assamese, elevating 'the District Magistrate, 
subduing the Sessions Judge and High Cdltrt, crewing repre- 
sentative ryots, establishing model Sub-D$put?y9s, has* only 
succeeded, we fear, in planting in each district several “ vivis^ctors” 
instead of one. We have i?o wish to quarrel with the theory 
which maintains that the Magistrate must be the Political 
head of his district ; but we protest with all our might against 
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a policy which, Instead of concentrating the power and respon- 
sibility of guiding and ruling the Police in the hands of one set 
of mep, fritters it away among half-a-dozen young and inexperi- 
enced \ssistant Magistrate is half-educated Deputies scattered all 
over a district. Above all, we protest most strongly against the 
illeg&l •exercise of a power which in defiance of the law withdraws 
"from Police officers* . the powers with which they were duly 
invested by that law. No worse example could have been set 
to the •millions under our rule than the deliberate and open 
infraction of an Imperial Law by the head of the Bengal 
Government. _ • 
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M.A., Calcutta Madrasah. Rouse, Calcutta. 1873. '* 

II. — An Easy Introduction ,*.o the History and Geography of 
Bengal. For the Junior classes of School#. By E/’Lethbridoe, 
m.a., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford ; Officiating .Prin- 
cipal of Krishuagar College, Bengal. Thacker, Spin If & Co. 
Calcutta, 1874. 

III. — The History of Bengal from the first Mahomedan Invasion 
until the virtual Conquest of the country by the English, , A.D. 
1757. By Charles Stewart, Esq., M.A.S., late Major l>n the 
Bengal Establishment, Professor of Oriental Languages* in the 
Honourable East India Company’s College, Herts. Black, 
Parry, & Co. London, 1813. r 

IV. — The Chronicles. of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, illustrated 
by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By 
Edward Thomas, late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil 
Service ; Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal, London, 
and Paris. Trubuer & Co,, London, 1871. 

V. — The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the e(irly Muhamma -* 
dan conquerors. Part II. Embracing the preliminary/ period 
between A. II. G 1 4-034* (A.D. 1 21 7*- 1 £30-7 J By Ed\vard. 
Thomas, F.R.S. Triibner & Co. London, 1873. 

S O freqtient and so important have been the additions madq, 
of late years to the history of Bengal, that it had be'coftip 
necessary, as it were, to write the boqks up to date, and to sho\v 
synoptically what is now known on the subject. We are, therefore, 
prepared to welcome such works as* that recently put forth by 
Professor Blochmann, uuder the modest title of “ Contributions to 
“the Geography und History of Bengal” The work, however, is 
not a mere compilation of the labours ..of otf ers ; for, with the 
exception of Mr. Edward Thomas, no one has contributed more 
for many years past, to our knowledge of*the arcjpnology of 
Bengal, than Professor Blochmann himself, by editing and trans- 
lating the Aycen Akbaree, and otherwise introducing English 
readers, in the pages of thc ( Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal, to the # works of Arabic and Persian writers, and, still more, 
by decyphering the legends on coins and mural inscriptions, 
colle<jtod from various parts of the Province. 

What JProfessor Blochmann has done for the scholar, Mr. Leth- 
bridge # has done for the general reader ; for many more advanced 
students than will be found in the junior classes of schools, for 
whom he professes to 'write, will* be glad to possess his book. 
Writing-in a popular style, omitting arguments and references, and 
stating conclusions only, Mr. Lethbridge gives a systematic account 
of the present state of our knowledge of the history of Bengal, 
by means t>f a collation 0 / the most recent lights on the subject — 
notably, for the earlier period now under review, the publications 
of Professor Blochmann and Mr. Thomas. 

Hitherto the only accessible work on the history of this province 
lias been that of Major Stewart, founded partly upon .the work of 
Firishtah, which he knew both ii/ the original and in Colonel 
Dow's, translation, partly on tho works of Minliaj-oos-Siraj, Zia-ool- 
Barq,n«e, and other early historians, but mainly upon the Riyaz- 
oos^Salateen, composed at Maldah, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the old Mahomedan capitals of Poroowa, Gour, Tanda, 
Ekdala, and Debkot, in 1797-88 A.D. by Gholam Hosen ot 
Zuidpwr, for Mr. George Udny, who was for many yeais the East 
Indian* Company's Commercial Resident* at Maldah. Professor 
Blochmann says of Gholam Hosen, 

u From a comparisen of his work with that by Firishtah, it is 
“ evident that for the early portion he has used books which are 
* “ likewise unknoyvn at present, and it is unfortunate tllat his 
“ preface gives no information on this point. His additional 
1 “ soifrce, it is true, caflnSt have been a wotk of considerable size ; 

“ yet he gi.ves valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are 
V often confirmed by collateral evidence." • 

\ A ♦comparison of the Riyaz- 008 -Salateen with^ the sketch of 
$fahomedan Bengal given by Doctor Buchanan, in his account of 
the district of Dinagepoor,* will show pretty clearly that both 
were drawn from the saire * source, and that source, Doctor 
Buchanan says, was a # manuscript which he found at Poroowa. 
Of late years I have searched in vain ior tips most valuable 
document ; it has been described <0 me as a kind of cotem- 
potaneous burial register* and record, kept U P at shrines 
of Poroo wa v from the days of the saintJShekh Noor-ood-deen Noor 
Kootgob A*fam, who died there in 1447 A.D, if not from an 
earlier date j the guardians of the shrine say, that some yeais 

* Page 010, vul. ii, Martin's Eastern India, 
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back it was given up to a Collector of Poorneah, who had sent 
for it, and that it was never returned, I could hot ascertain 
the name of this Collector who has deprived the world </ what 
is probably of great value, ' 

Since the days of Major Stewart a vast amount of additional 
knowledge of the history of Mahomedan, Bengal has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Edward ThorAas, from hlsr study of coius apd‘ 
medals, especially in two papers on the Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
the first of which appeared in this country, reprinted ffom tlve 
papers of the Royal Asiatic, Society in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1867, , and has, moreover, been 
worked up by Mr. Thomas in his last edition of the “Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.” Thg second part was published 
in 1873. The bulk of the coins discussed formed part of a hoard 
of 10,500 silver coins, ranging from the end of the thirteenth 
to the end of the fourteenth century of our era, discovered 'in 1863 
in Cooch Behar, near the capital of the old kingdom of Komota 
which we know to have been in existence about 150$ A.D. 
Another most valuable contribution is being made in Professor 
Dowson’s edition of Sir Henry Elliot’s Index to the Historians 
of Mahomedan India, amplified with copious extracts and trans- 
lations from their works. 

Up to the year 60S A.H.* we have the writings of Minhaj.- 
oos-Siraj, author of the Tabalcal-i-Nasiri. For upwards of thirty 
years this writer took an active part in politics, and in 641 A.H. 
paid a t visit to the viceregal court at Lokhnoutee, or Gour, 
so that he* writes much of men with whom ( he had talked,' 
and of matters which had come under his own observation. 

From the close of the work of Mitihnj we have only th\ 
far less trustworthy authority of Zia-ood-deen Baranee, who 
wrote the Tarikh-i-Firoz-tShahee ninety-five years* later, and 
carefully excluded from his work all that had been written, is 
the Tabakat-i-Hfaeiree. Translations of parts of his work by Maj$r 
Fuller, and by Messrs. Whalley and CAlvin, of the Civil Service, 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bedgal for 1869, 
1870, and 1871, The inaccuracy of this writer has been pointed 
out by Mr. Thopaas.f. 

Far more valuable information is derived * from the notes of 
the African Traveller, I bn Batuta, oY t Tangiers, who was* at 
Delhi from 734 to 743 A H f ., and being* sent by Mahorfied bin 
Toghlak as ambassador to China, was at Cnittagorif in Eastern 

• 1260 A.D. * 

t Pages 133, 141, 149, Chronicles of Pathan Kings. 
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Bengal when Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak was in 'revolt, 750 A.H.* 
He described *what he saw, and also gave an Account of the imme- 
diately! preceding dynastic changes. 

Ot later writers we have Abd-ool-Kadir Malook Shah 
Bad|ionee, who wrote in the time of Akbar, and died in 1004 
A.H.f* Professor Blo<jhmann gives an account of him at page 107 
<> of f the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869. 

Also Nizam-ood-deen Ahmad, a friend of Badaonee, wrote 
in 1590*ft..D. an account of the Bengal kings from 1338 to 1538 ; 
and Firishtah, a later writer still, has a chapter on Bengal. 

Written* history Jias received sometimes amplification, some- 
times corrobosatioo, and sometimes correction, from the testimony 
of c6ins and mural inscriptions ; aud it is this testimony which Mr. 
Thomal and Professor Blocfimann have laid before the English 
reader. # > 

The ‘information to be derived «from a coin consists generally 
of.tlie date of its issue, the mint-town, or place of its issue, 
and tfie authority by which it is issued. From this last point we 
learn whether the ruler of Bengal for the time beiug struck his 
own coins as an independent sovereign, or issued them only in the 
name of the Delhi Emperor, whose supremacy he acknowledged, 
aud iij at least one instance we find proof of recognition of the Ben- 
gal Kingdom by the.Khalif at Baghdad. ‘From the name of the 
mint-town, we learn the residences of the rulers at different periods, 
which have often political significance, and clear up apparent con- 
fusion of dates by showing that at the same time different persons 
were reigning aud issuing coins, but in different parts of Bengal. 

The mint-towns hitherto known are,} 

* let. — Lakbnoutee, «r*Gour ; 

2nd. — Firozabad, or Poroowa, near Maldah ; 

3rd. — Satgaou in the Hooghly District ; . 

\ ,4t&A-Sbahr-i-Nau, or the New City, the Cernove of Portuguese 
travellers, on the Ganges, but not otherwise identified ; 

* 5th. — Ghayaspoor, which General Cunningham identifies with 
a place of that name, a mil^ or so N. W. of Maldah ; 

‘ 6th. — Sonargaon, near Dacca ; 

■ 7th. — Muazzamabad, ‘identified by Professor Blochmann§ with a 
tract between the* Brahmapootra and the Lokhiya, in Sarkar So- 
nargaon ; » * t 

f : 

* 1350 A.^. See p^e 23, Thomas’ J* Page 151, Thomas’ Chronicles of 
Chroiicles of P?, than Kings ; page 28, Pathan Kings ; page 5, Blochmauu’s 
Jouru As. Soc. Dwgal, 18G7t Contributions, 

t lf>95 A.D- * $ Page 27, id. ib. 
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Hlh, — Fathabad, neai Furreedpoor ; * 

9 th . — Khalifatabad/ near Bagherhat, in Jessore ; f a mint of 
Nosrot Shah ; * f 

10th. — Hosenabad, a mint of Hosen Shah, which I tlynk may 
be an uninhabited village s fee of that name, twelve miles, E«S.K 
of old Maldah, between the Taugon and the ePoornabhoba. 

The information derived from mural Inscriptions is equally 
valuable and of a more varied character. The more ancient inscrip- 
tions are carved in relief, in the Arabic character called Tooghra, 
on slabs of a stone somewhat .resembling a black slate, which 
is often called chlorite, but which 1 beliqye to be basalt*; later ones 
aie in the rounder character, rather Persian than Arabic, called 
Nastalik, and are very ofteu on a stotaof a much coarser descrip- 
tion, which does not resist the weather liKe the stone of close texture, 
so that I have found an Arabic inscription four hundred years old, 
in perfect preservation, close*' to a Persian one, a quarterns age, 
which had almost disappeared, owing to the wear of ivin|]T and 
weather. These stones are sometimes found still on the east* ffont 
of the mosque or tomb for which they were originally carved, but 
oftener let as an ornament into the front of a later building, or 
preserved by some pious Mahorned&n at the grave of a saint or 
of a revered ancestor, tbe^ylab being still an object of veneration to the 
people, though all trace of its original situation has long been 
lost. I have very rarely in the Mahomedan districts of Maldah 
and Dinagepore found an inscribed slab wilfully damaged. Indeed 
I remember only one instance ; the inscription was of the 
reign of Hdsen Shah and was set up on a uewjy-built mosque 1 
within the last half dozen years ; it was greatly injuVed, aucl 
this I was told was because the children of 4 tfte village had been# 
in the habit of using it for a plaything. 

I will vlescribe some of the situations in which stones Rearing 
Tooghra inscriptions are found. 1 

Some three miles to the south-west of English Bazar, of 
New Maldah, in the middle of bamboo jungle, is a fine mosque, 
the roof supported on massive granite columns, encrusted with 
carved bricks, and bearing over the jloorway an inscription 
recording its erpetiomin the year of the Hijra 941, in the reign 
of Mahmood Shah/ the last King of Bengal « A hundred yards 
to the eastward some ruined brickwork, marks Ihe site qf wHat 
the villagers call a ff Mombpr, ” (Imdmbara, t or Mimbar ?) and 
north of that a deep gateway, lined With hewn stone, leadg into 
what was probably once a courtyard* sixty*j#flls wide. At 

* Pages <>, 20, Bloclmiauu's Cpu- + Pages 9, 19, id. ib. 
tiibutiuii* 
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the other side of the court a second gateway, ten feet deep, 
leads into an* inner court, a hundred feet each way, in the mid- 
dle of which a building, once apparently surmounted ,by a 
dom'e, contains the tomb of the saint Akhee-Siraj-ood-deen. 
Outside 1 the door are laid three* inscriptions, one a text of 
the “Koran, said to have come from the ruined “ Mombor/’ 
-and the other two the inscriptions dated 916 given by Professor 
B'fochmann as Nos. 28 and 29 at page 86, and there stated to 
have c&ne from Gour. As a matter of fact, the shrine is 
outside the northern boundary of Gour. 

Inscription No. $7, recording \he building of a Jami Musjid 
or congregational mosque," is not on a mosque but on the) west 
front of a small tomb close to the police station at old Maldah, 
and inside the tomb I fount? preserved a detached slab, recording 
the ' building of a mosque in the reign of the earlier Mahraood 
Shah, father of Barbok Shah, in thc»year of the Hijra 859. Near 
this, -let, upside down, into a ruined wall inside the Katray— an 
enclosure which Doctor Buchanan says was a Sarai, but which, 
front its great strength, I believe to have been originally a fort — 
I found a slab recording the building of a mosque in the reign 
of the Abyssinian Sayaf-ood-decn Firoz Shah. 

Within a mile of this, set up edgeways on the ground at a 
giave said to be that of a relative of Sultan Adam Balkhee, I 
found a slab with an inscription of the reign of Hosen Shah, dated 
899, and carved by tlje same hand as the Poroowa inscription of 
Mozuffur Shah, whom Hosen Shah slew, dated 898, of which 
JProfessor Blochmann gives a plate. 

On the ground, face upwards, at the grave of a saint or 
king,, named Shihab-ood-deen, I found two slabs taken from 
mosques, one of Hosen Shah, dated 918, and one of his son 
Nosrot Shah, 930. 

«' ProfeSsor Blochmann has printed* my account of an inscription 
c fiftho reign of Barbok Shah A.H. 865, at the tomb of Chehel 
Giiazee, near Dinagepoor, 'and I have since found another of 
thfi same rdign, dated 86§, at Deotalao, on the Maldah and 
Dinagepoor road, where the Poroowa saint had a cell. I hear that 
among the Gour inscriptions taken to Soramppor by Mr. Marshman 
another Barbok Shah, of 865 has been found, some months later 
thaiu the one at *Chehel Gfhazee’s tomb. t 
From* the shrine of thc» saint Maulana Ata, at the old 
capital' of Id&bkot, 1 sent down four inscriptions, noticed but 
wropgfy quoted,^ Doctor„Buchanan, one, the earliest in Bengal, 


* P.igc 64, Contributions. 
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of Kai Kaos Sbab, *697 A.H.; one of Sikandar Shah, 765 ; one of 
Mozuffur Sbab, 896, £tnd another of Hosen Shah, 918, all recording 
the foundation of mosques or the repairs of buildings at th^ shrine. 
Translations of all these were given by Professor Bloclftnann 
in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1872. Besides thesb a fifth 
inscription once existed on a part of a building now falleir ; but J 
am told that the slab was carried off by a .person named Kashee^ 
kant, at one time employed by the Government of Bengal in the 
Educational service, and I have never received a reply to my 
letters to him on the subject; 

A number of inscriptions have been foupd in Behar, valu- 
able as showing at what periods thaf province v^is included in 
the Bengal Kingdom ; others at Satgaon, Tribenee, and Poioowa 
in the district of flooghly ; many iftill exist in Gour tmd the 
neighbourhood ; I found a beautiful inscription of Firoz Shah- at 
Goamaltee indigo factory, in Gour. At the old capital of.Poroowa 
in Maldah, at the shrines of the saints Kootoob Alum and Ala-ool- 1 
Huk, at the tomb of the king Jalal-ood-deen, and at the ‘Adeena 
mosque, there are numerous inscriptions. There arc so&n?, not 
yet properly recorded, at the old posts of Taj poor, Hemtabad and 
Ghoraghat, in Dinagepoor. Doctctf Wise has sent many most valu- 
able inscriptions from Dacca, the neighbourhood of the old capital 
of Sonargaon, and froifi Sylhet ; others havq come from hfonghyr, 
Mongolkot in Burdwan, Azimgurli in the north-west, Dhamrai 
and Kalna, and there are probably hundreds of inscriptions, of 
which we know nothing, on old shrines and mosques, buried in 
juDgle, throughout Bengal. Repeatedly, when taking a rubbing 
of an inscription, I have heard, from pebple anjong the 
crowd attracted to see my proceedings, of other inscriptions^whith 
I could never have found for myself ; and as soon as they saw theft 
I had ne wish to take away the stones, they have* always given 
me every assistance. Moreover they always understood*pgrfectfy 
my object in taking inscriptions to be to collect materials*, for 
history. .The guardians of shrines were generally anxious to know 
whether the slabs recorded any gran^ of the lands with which their 
shrines were endowed. 

Both coins jnd mural inscriptions aftnost invariably record the 
whole collection of titles known as the jolpos name of the king, 
the name which he assumed on his accession teethe throne. .The 
word joloos, which 1 write according to its Bengalee pro- 

nunciation, means ‘ seated’ The king is ftsually •tyled' Sultan, 
and, if his father reigned before him, f he wqjck^son of a* Sultan 
are never omitted ; * then follows the name *by which Mfaho- 
medan writers generally called the prince, “ Glory," or “Sun ’’ or. 
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" Sword/ 1 “of the world and of the faith,” Fakhr, “ Glory,*' ud- 
dunya wad-din, a title shortened in common use into Fakhr - 
uddwi ? The following are some of the most usual words forming 
the first «part of this title Nasir, “ Defender Sayaf \ “ Sword 
Falckr,* “ Glory Ala , " Glory;”* Shams , "Sun;” lkhtyar, 
• Choice /aiai, “ Splendour " Pillai Ohiyas, “ Re- 

duesser of wrongs.” 

Then^comes the part of the title called the Kunya , a 
nhme meaning "Father of” something; the most common is 
Abool Mozuffer, "Father of the Victorious we have also Abool 
Mojahid”* Father th<* “ Champion of Islam or Abool Nasar, 
“ Father of Tictory.” f 

Lastly we have the true^name, Hosen Shah, Jlyas Shah, Nosrot 
Shuh, or whatever it may be, but after the accession the King is 
usually known to Mahoraedan writers, by his first title only. 'Thus 
after ilyas Shah came to the tfirone we read no more of Hajee 
Ilyas,# biffc of Shums-ood-deen, and the name of Hosen Shah, so 
familiar throughout Bengal, is lost in that of Ala-ooddeen, in the 
us4 of which Elphinstone follows Ferishta and other Mahomedan 
writers. 

Sikandar Shah's title is onljf Abool Mojahid. 

As*an instance I will give the name of 'JEiosen Shah in full. His 
father' never reignefl. Coins and inscriptions, which are numer- 
ous, call him Sultan Ala-ud-dunya-wad-din Abool Mozaffer Hosen 
Shah, “ Sultan, glory of the world and of the faith, father of the 
“ Victorious, Hosen Shah, son of Sayid Ashraf, the Hoseqee the 
Sayids being descended from Hosen, grandson of the Prophet. 

<* The *form of the joloos name is almost invariable, so much so 
f tha£ from a previous* knowledge of it, the missing portion of an 
imperfect inscription may frequently be supplied Au exception, 
^however, I remember in the case of Barbok Shah, whose kunya, 
p&me is in most inscriptions Abool Mojahid,* but is given in 
{he Deotalao inscription, a f very rude one, as Abool Mozuffar, while 
we possess po coin giving his joloos name at all. Another ex- 
ception is in the case of*Mozuffer Shah whose kunya name is 
.Abool Nasar; while Hr. E. C. Bay ley's reading of a coin, pub- 
lished at page 311, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 
gives Abool MozuffAr. , * * 

Tha, date oh a coin, is usually given in figures ; in most inscrip- 
tions. it is written full lerigth, as “in the year six and ten and 
“nine hundred,” 916,” but in some it is written in an expression 
of which eacif^Hetter denotes a certain number, and the sum of 
all ddded together gives the date. Thus Professor Blochmann* 

* Page 54, Contributions. 
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lias remarked that the words Shams-ul-hidayat give the year 851 
as the date of the death of the saint Kootoob Alam. 'Here— 

= 300 

I* = 40 

t_r • = 60 

I = l 

J •= 80 

l = 5 

o = 4 

' .= > 

lS = . 10 * 

o = 400 < 

Total 851 

This method of numeration is called abjad. 

I will indicate further the nature of the historical epdence 
gathered from coins and inscriptions, as I come upon instances 
in sketching the earlier history of Bengal under the Mahomedaus. 

For the consideration of this subject it is convenient to divide 
it, as proposed by Professor Blochmann* into five parts. 

The first, the Initial Period, from the time of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahomed ‘Bakhtiyar Khiljee, 1203 A.D., as long as 
Bengal was governed by rulers professedly appointed by the 
Delhi Court, though, as a matter of fact,* they were frequently 
independent 

The 'second may be called the Sooltanee Period, during which* 
Bengal was really an independent kingdom. This* period 
Professor Bloclimann, and Major Stewaft before him, date from* 
the revolt of Fakhr-ood-deen, but as I believe Fakhr-pod-deen to 
have beldr Eastern Bengal only, I prefer Mr. Edward '{jhomas.’ 
view of Ilyas Shab, from the time of his taking Sonatgapft 
as the first independent King of all Bengal. This was in 13(22 
AD. * 

The independence of the kingdom, of Bengal ends with the 
expulsion of the Hosecee dynasty by Sher Shah the Afghan ; 
and the third, t^ie Afghan period, begins in 1 538 A.D. and ends 
with Daood Khan in 1576, ffom which date»the Emperor Akbar 
made Bengal a Soobaty of the Empire. • * 

The fourth, the Moghul period, Professor Bl^chmann closes with 
Ali Verdi Khan’s rule in lHo ; and the fifth, the Nav&bee period, 
ends with the cession of the Dewanee to ( the Eibta&dia Company 
in 1765 A.D. ' * 


Page 37, Contributions. 
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The Professor’s work deals only with the first* and second periods 
and to the history of the Initial period, he says* that he has 
little to add to the information which Mr. Thomas has gathered. 

Th3 first appearance of the Mahomedans in Bengal is thus 
described*by Mr. Thomas. f > 

« When Muhamad bln Sam had consolidated his early successes 
*in India into a design «of permanent occupancy, leaving a viceroy 
“ ahd generalissimo in Delhi, in the person of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, 

“ while 5»is own court was still held at Ghuzni, the scattered 
“ subordinate commanders each sought to extend the frontiers 
“ of the faith beyond the limits already acquired ; in pursuance 
“of this accepted mission, Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khiljee, “sipab- 
" saldr in Oude, in A. H. 569J pushed his forces southward, and 
“expelHd, with but little * effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of 
“ Niiddeah, superseding that city as the capital and trausfesring 
“ the future metropolis of Bengal to the proximate site of 
“ Lakhnautee, where he ruled, undisturbed by higher authority, 
“ till hts own career was prematurely cut short in A.H. 602.”§ 

‘Thomas’ authority for stating that Bakhtiyar Khiljee made 
Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, appears to have been a 
passage from Minhaj-oos-Siraj^ || but I think it quite possible 
that Minhaj was misled by taking an , early mention of the 
province of Lokhnoutee, for the later city of the same name. 
When Minhaj himself visited Bengal, A.H. 641 ,^[ he certainly 
found the city of Lokhnoutee the royal residence, hut from 
his language, as quoted by Stewart, I gather that Hisam-ood- 
<deen, who succeeded in 608 A.H., was, if not the founder 
of the ciiy, at least the author of its greatness, and the first 
Governor who made .it* the capital of the province. The first 
Mahomedan capital I believe to have been Debkot, close to the 
Thana of Gongarampoor, in Dinagepoor, the inscriptions of which 
£ hav# Already mentioned. The name of Debkot is now preserved 
dqrfy in that of the Fergunna. a ’ 

• It was to Debkot that* Mahomed Bakhtiyar retired after his 
disastrous campaign eastward of the Korotoya, and there he died. 
After a long absence he would naturally return to his capital ; and, 
crossing the Korotoya, aif most generals did, at Ghoraghat, it was as 
easy to have reached ^Lokhnoutee as Debkot. Again, Mr. Thomas** 

narrates how, when Ali Mdrdan Khifjee was appointed by Kootoob- 
, : , 1 

* Page 37, Contributions. || Quoted on page 107, Chronicles 

t Page 4, Journal As. Soc. Bengal, of Pathan Kings. 
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t 1202-3 A.D* ' ** Page 10, Part II, Initial Coin- 
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ood-deen, the Delhi Viceroy, to the musnud of Bengal, Hisam- 
ood-deen, the chief of the Khiljee oligarchy, met him at the River 
Koosee in Poorneah and conducted him to Debkot where histfqrmal 
installation took place. f 

Professor Blochmann describes, from the Tabakat-i-Napiree 
of Miohaj, the extent of the territory Mahomed Bakhtiyar con-^ 
quered. The whole was Called 1 Lokhnoutee?, a synonym of Gour^ 
but then in early times Gour is used thrice for the name of a tribe 
or a territory, for once that it is applied to the city. No tine pre- 
tends to give the city an earliqr origin than the time of the Sen 
Kings, the dynasty that was reigning in Bengal when ‘ihe Maho- 
medans came ; and yet the tribe, or nation, of the Goura is men- 
tioned in the Ramayana, the trafct in the Brihat Sanhita. 
The Pal Kings in their edicts address the Goura as their 
principal subjects,* and call themselves Gouresbwar, Gouradhipo 
and Gourapatee as their principal titles.*!* In this* way I 
consider that Gour, or the Goura, stood for Bengal, ,an<J think 
it probable that the term Lokhnoutee was at first uped tin 
the same way, and only restricted to the city when the Malik of 
Lnkhnoute made it his residence. The territory is divided by the 
Mahomedan historian, as rendered by Professor Blochmann, into 
Lokhnoutee Debkot, ‘of which Debkot was the principal place, 
and Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor, taking its name from a place not yet 
identified, but of which the name probably survives in Pergunna 
Lokhnoor, on the River Ramgunga, in Beerbhoom. The former 
portioq lay on the left bank of the Ganges, and consisted chiefly 
of the tract called anciently Barendra, a name which I think? 
identical with that of Borind, applied at. this day to ths region 
of comparatively high and undulating larfd tn Maldah, Bogra* th$ 
north of Rajshabye, and the south of Dinagepoor. The Korotoya 
was probably the boundary on the north east. It is true 
that the Tarikh-i-Firishtah mentions the foundation of Kiiag^r 
by Bakhtiyar Kbiljee, on the frontier ; but it is probable tyfrt 
it was rather an advanced post, far beyond the boundary, whifch 
was in Akbar’s day defined by the Korotoya, and which I do not 
believe had ever been extended further to the eastward. 

To the south-east* the part of the Delta of which DacCa 
is the centre, remained under Hindoo Governors, probably the 
descendants of the. Sen dynasty, until the time of Togilok 
Shah, when in 1323 A«D. we fiftd a Mahomedan Governor 
establis hed at Sonargaon. In 658 A.tfj we ♦know from 

. * Page 123, vol. i, Asiatic Resear- Asiatic Researches,; page 127, vol. >. 
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Minhaj* that the descendants of the Sen or 'Lakshmaniya Kings 
of Nuddea vfe re still reigning in this eastern country, called 
Bangra,* Westward the Mahomedan province included' the 
southern part of the old district of Mithila, and, crossing the 
Ganges, we, have the evidence of inscriptions to prove that South 
Behar *was under the Mahomedan Governors of Bengal. Beer- 
bhoonrr, and most of ancient ftarha, that is Burdwan and the 
aajacent country, and the north- western portion of Bagdeeorthe 
Qangeti® Delta, were included in Lokhnoutee Lokhnoor. 

Such then being the territory, and the capital being as I believe 
at Debkofr, when Mahomed Bakfitiyar Khiljee died 602 A.H/f* 
the Government fell int<f the hands of Izz-ood-dcen Mahomed 
Shifan, the leader of a confederation of chiefs of the powerful tribe 
of Khtfjee. He appears t<f have considered himself independent 
of* Delhi, for he succumbed to the arms of Hisam-ood-deen, who, 
I Ifave already said, after ruling the province himself for 


as 


some months, in 605 installed the nominee of Kootoob-ood-deen, 
Ala-opd-^een Ali Mardan Khiljee, at Debkot. 

]fn 607 A H. I Ali Mardan took advantage of the death of the 
Kootoob-ood-deen to declare himself independent ; but in 608 be 
was slain by the Khiljee chiefs, and Hisam-ood-deen, also a 
Khiljee, elected in his stead. This Hisam-ood-deen stands out 
among a list of Governors, of whom we* know little more than 
the names, with some individuality. His position was much 
more that of an independent King of Bengal, than an officer of 
the Court of Delhi. Indeed, by the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Aram 8hah, 607 A.H., the Empire scarcely existed § 
Altamsh, who afterwards became Emperor, held Delhi; Nasir- 
*oo<J-deen was master <rf Scinde; Lahore was being fought for, and 
the Khiljee chiefs, under Alee Murdan, were lords of Bengal. 
We know from coins of 616 A.H.|| that, Hisam-ood-deen assumed 
; r/>yjtl state, under the title of Sullan Ghayas-ood-deen, and Mr. 
■Thomas^f infers from coins of 620 A.H. that by that time a 
•Formal diploma had been conceded by the Khalif, admitting the 
Kingdom df Bengal wifchin^he bounds of Islam, and confirming 
the reigning monarch in possession, with added titles and dig- 
nities. And, as in 6P6 A.H.** a coin struck at Gour gives the 
name, not of the local ruler but of the Emfferor Altamsh, we 
cannot date the assunfption of royal state by Hisam-ood-deen 
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earlier than that year. Why he had not taken advantage of the 
state of affairs at Delhi,, before this, I cannot say. Altamsh had 
been consolidating the Empire anew, reducing his rivals one after 
another, and appears to have completed his work by 614, and 1 yet 
Hisam-ood-deen did not renounce his fealty while the isstie of the 
conflict, in which Altamsh was engaged in the north-west, Vas 
doubtful, but two years after , bis success,, had become assured-* 
No doubt flisam-ood-deen was aware of some reason which would 
prevent the Emperor from intefering with him, for as a matter of 
fact, Altamsh did not proceed against him until 622 A.H- Perhaps 
he was occupied with Jalal-ood-deen Khwariamee, rgho* after 
his defeat at the hands of Jhengiz Khan cn the Indug, attempted 
to establish himself in Hindoostan., In A.H. 622.f Altamsh 
was at last able to turn his attention to Bengal. He marched against 
Hisam-ood-deen, wrung from him a temporary acknowledgment 
of sovereignty, and, on his way back to Delhi, appointed Ala- 
ood-deen Janee Governor of Befiar, an arrangement which Hisam- 
ood-deen very quickly annulled, resuming possession oP thjit 
province as soon as the Emperor’s back was turned. This brought 
the son of Altamsh, Nasir-ood-deen Mabmood, into Bengal. 
Hisam-ood-deen was engaged in reducing some refractory Rajas 
in Eastern Bengal, perhaps the descendants of the dethroned 
Sen, but he hurried 6a£k to the relief of Lokhnoutee, of.Vrbich 
the Prince had taken possession. The Prince marched out to 
meet him, and Hisam-ood-deen was defeated and slain A.H. 
624.J 

I hav£ already said that Hisam-ood-deen was probably the first 
who made Lokhnoutee the capital of Bengal, though the name 
does not appear on coins until 635 A.H.§ tytiqbaj says that it.wasC 
he who made some of the embanked roads now commonly known 
as Nawabee, or, from a later King, Hosenee Rasta. He'led expedi- 
tions into Kamroop, Tirhoot, and Juggernatb, according to* Afajori 
Stewart|| and, after his death Altamsh, struck apparently witht 
what he saw of his works at Lokhnoutee, decreed to him the tit& 
of Sultan. * • 

Upon the fall of Hisam-ood-deen, r the Prince Nasir-ood-deen 
kept the government of Bengal in his own hands until his death/ 
which Major Stewart 'dates in , 627 A.H.,^f t but of which Mr, 
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Thomas* makes the news reach Delhi in Jamad-ool-awwa), the fifth 
month of 626. His tomb at Delhi bears the date A. H. 629.+ 

Awshon as the Prince was dead the chiefs of the Khiljee again as- 
sumed aa attitude of revolt, and again the Emperor Altamsh march- 
ed eastward. This time he entrusted Bengal to that Ala-ood-deen 
jvhom he had before ftytde Governor of Bebar, but very shortly 
after Ala-ood-deen was dismissed, and succeeded by Sayaf-ood-deen 
Aibek, Yooghan Tat, who died A.H. 631.J 
' The next Governor was Izz-ood-deen Toghril, Toghan Khan ; he 
pledged hifj allegiance to the Empress Riziya, the daughter of 
Altamsh, when she ascended the throne of Delhi, 634 A.H., and it 
is on a coin of the following year that we first find mention of 
Loknoutee, spelt without, the h, as a mint-town.§ During 
the*government of Toghan Khan, in 641, the historian Minhaj-oos- 
Siraj, \isited Lakhnoutee. Toghap Khan overran Tirhoot, and 
also .annexed Kurrah Manikpoor, which I suppose to mean part of 
the province of Allahabad, to his dominions, and then, in 641, 
inarched against the Raja of Jajpoor, in Orissa, and sustained 
a disastrous defeat before some place called Ketason. This 
encouraged the Raja of Orissa, next year, to besiege him in 
Gour. * * § 

Thd, identity of this place, Jajpoor, is ‘disputed. Stewart says 
plainly, it was in Orissa. Mr. Thomas|| says that Stewart was 
mistaken in placing Jajnogor in Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. 
It appears to me 'that Major Stewart^J is speaking of two 
.distinct places, Jajpoor in Orissa and Jajnogor which he 
believed to be in Tipperah. Professor Blochmann** discusses 
the question at length, comparing mentions of Jajnogor by 
different authors, and coming to the conclusion that either 
there were two Jajnogors, one in south-western Bengal, 
$omqwhere between Orissa and Cboto Nagpoor, and.’ the other 
^ast of Sonargaon, or else that Zia-ool-Baraneej not the most 
accurate of writers, wrote Sonargaon . in mistake for Satgaon, 
and that there was really only the one in south-western ’Bengal. 

Gour was relieved by fordfes under Komor-ood-deen Timor Khan 
Kairan, who ejected Toghan Khan from the government, and 
ruled Bengal till <his death, A.H. 644. He dted at Gour, on 
tbp same nigljt oh which Toghan Khan died in Oudh, and to 
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Oudh ltis retnaius were carried aud laid close beside those of 
his rival. 

Here Stewart puts the reign of Sayaf-ood-deen Yoogbatf ffunt, 
a slave, lasting for seven yegrs, and ending with his *death in 
651 A.H.* Mr. Thomas omits this Governor from his list, ‘pro- 
bably considering him identical with tbgtf Sayaf-ood-deen wh<^ 
preceded Toghan Khan. « 

The next ruler of Bengal was Ikhtiyar-ood-deen Yoozbel^ Toghril 
Klian, Governor of Oudh. He invaded Orissa, but was forced to 
retire witli the loss of all his elephants ; he then invaded Azmurduu, 
identified by Stewart with Azmerigunj in Sylfiet, and mdemmfi H 
himself for his previous disaster by winning a large store of treasure 
and tnany elephants. Hereupon he took the title of Mogliis-ood- 
deetv His next expedition was into Oudh, where he was again 
unsuccessfuT, but hoping to farg better in the east, he crossed the 
Korotoya into Kamroop, and, as the King thereof retired before him 
into tlie hills, he declared himself sovereign of Bengal und Kam- 
roop, and commenced his return march. Then the King of Kam- 
roop swooped down from the hills upon his rear, and utterly discom- 
fited him. He died of his wounds, a prisoner A.H. 656.4 
Then came JalaUood-deen Masaud Malik Janee, or, as 
Major Stewart writes it, Khanee. He had some troubhj with 
refractory Rajas in Eastern Bengal, perhaps' the Sens again, and, 
while he was occupied with them, Iza-ood- Moolk Taj-ood-deen 
Arslan Khan Sanjar Kbwarismee, Governor of Kurrah, took 
possession of Gour. Jalal-ood-deen, on his return from the east k 
was met by Arslan Khan, defeated and slain, A.H. 6574 
Between Jalal-ood-deen and Arslan Kljaq, Mr. Thomas§ placao 
Izz-ood-deen Balban Yuzbegee, whom Stewart omits to mention 1 . 
Arslan Khan was succeeded by his son, Mahomed Arslan Khan. 
Tatar Khan, who ruled till his death at Lokhnoutee, A.H. 676.*|| 
He was a very Staunch vassal of the Empire, at least after the*ac($3- 
sion of Bfilban, 664 A.H.; so long as N^isir-ood-deen was Emperor, 
and harassed by the Moghuls, the Governor of Bengal, who h*ad 
succeeded without reference to Delhi,* was less attentive. . 4 

After Tatar Khan came Moghis-ood-decn Toghril, a slave, ap- 
pointed 'to the* government by the Emperor Balban, whom Ste- 
wart calls Balin This Toghril, “ The Falcon*” won much spoil by 
overrunning Jajnogof, wherever Jajnoger may be, and ]>y means 
of the wealth thus acquired, felt himself sufficiently, powerful to 
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defy the Emperor ; the more, that Balban was ill at the lime, and 
Balbau’s son engaged with the Moghuls. He signally discomfited 
first Abuktageen who was sent against him, and afterwards a se- 
cond? expedition under one Turmutty. The Emperor Balkan then 
thoughts time to look into the master himself, and on his ap- 
proftcb* the Falcon retired to Jajnogor. The Emperor went after 
Aim toSonargaon nedr Dacca, whese he secured the assistance of 
IMiinuj Roy, a Hindoo chief, and finally surprised the camp of 
Toghril*who was shot while endeavouring to escape. In this 
affair the Emperor’s eldest son, Mahomed, was killed. 

Balban, # thinking that the province of Bengal would be safer 
in the hands % of one of his own blood, bestowed the government 
upon his son, Sultan Boghra Khan Nasir-ood-deen Mahmood, 
with royal honours, A.HL 681.* Four years later Boghra 
Khan was summoned to Delhi, and acknowledged heir to the 
throne* but he soon returned to Bengal, and, whea Balban 
died, Kai Khoosroo, son of that Priuce Mahomed who had fallen 
in Jajnogor, succeeded to the throne of Delhi. This did not please 
tfuj nbbles, who speedily turned out Kai Khoosroo, and brought 
in' a son of Boghra Khan, named Kai Kobad. This suited Sultan 
Boghra Khan well euough, until he heard that his imperial son 
was misconducting himself, a*nd leaving all affairs of state to his 
minister, when be felt it his duty to remonstrate, and so proceeded 
at the head of an army towards Delhi. Kai Kobad came to meet 
him at the head of another army, and father and son met on the 
banks of the Surjoo, in Saruu, The result of this interview 
was that the son remained in undisturbed possession# of the 
Empirq and the father returned to Bengal an independent 
•sovereign, 687 A.I^.f # In the next year Kai Kobad was 
assassinated, and succeeded by a Khiljee, Jalal-ood-deen Firoz, and 
lie, 69o, by Rookn-ood-deen Ibrahim, and he, in the same year, by 
^AUt|0#d-deen Mahomed Shah. Major Stewart, misled b*y a blundei 
joT ^ia-ool-Baranee, says that in 699 A.H., Bogina Khan acknow- 
Jedged the supremacy of Delhi, and was recognised Governoi of 
Lokhnoutec and the south-west, the government of Eastern Bengal 
being given to Bahadooi^Khan. This portion of Bengal history 
has beeu considerably modified by recent research, and it is pretty 
clear that Baranee mistook the grandson Shihal>ood-deed Boghra 
I£han, for his grandfather, son of the Emperor* Balban. 

From coins and inscriptions* we leam that from 691 to 697 
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A.H. the son of 'Bogbra Khan, Rookn-ood-deen Kai Kaos 
Shah, was reigning in (Bengal, though acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the Emperor Ala-ood-deen. 

Kai ' Kaos Shah was succeeded by his brother Shams-$od- 
deen Firoz Shah, whose coins, pointed both at Lokhnoutee* * * § in the 
west and Sonargaon in the east, and inscriptions,* give" dates 
ranging from 702 to 722. He had a son, H$tim Khan, who was* 
Governor of Behar. Ibn Batuta, as quoted by Mr. Thomas, records 
that this Firoz Shah was reigning in Western Bengak when 
Mahomed bin Toghlak revolted against his father the Emperor 
Toghlok Shah in 721-2 A.H.f * # , 

Major Stewart J says that in 717 Dftbadoor Kh^n, ruling in 
Eastern Bengal, threw off his allegiance ; that in 724* the Emperor 
Toghlok marched against him, made* Boghra Khan again King 
of Bengal, Bhirara Khan Tatar Governor of Sonargaon, dnd 
Ahmed Khan, Governor of Tjrhoot. The fact appears to have 
been that two sons of Firoz Shah, Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, 
and Bahadoor Khan, were striking coins during the" lifbtiiqe 
of their father § and on his father’s death Shihab-ood-dfien 
ruled in Lokhnoutee, and Bahadoor in Sonargaon. Bahadoor 
seems to have espoused the cause of ( the rebellious Prince Mahomed 
bin Toghlok, and was himself indeed a rebel against his brother, 
on whose behalf and upon his own the Emperor Toghlok attacked 
Bahadoor, and carried him prisoner to Delhi, confirming Boghra, 
the great grandson, not the son, of Balban, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. When, in 725, Mahomed bin Toghlok ascended the 
throne of Delhi, he at once reinstated Bahadoor in Eastern Bengal, 
with presents and honours. j| In 728 Bahadoor’s coins acknowledge 
Mahomed bin Toghlok’s supremacy ; in «73f) he struck them in* 
liis own name, which brought the Emperor down upon him ; in 
733 Mahomed bin Toghlok issued coins in his own narrife, and sent 
the stuffed skin of Bahadoor round for the edification of' Qthgr« 
provincial governors who might be inclined to revolt. > 

On the death of Boghra Shah, whom ive will take to be Shihab*- 
ood-deen, Major Stewart says that the Emperor appointed Kodo’r 
Khan to the government of Lokhnoutee. Mr. Thomas suggests 
a possibility that this t Kodor Khan, whtf is spoken of by Ibn - 
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Batata as lk^ last scion of the house of Boghra Khan, and noticed 
by Ferishta under the original designation of Malik Bidar Khiljee, 
may t toe Shihab-ood-deen Boghra, reinstated, as simple Uovernor, 
in Lokh ijoutee, 

la Eastern Bengal, on the death df Bhiram Khan, A.H. 739,* 

• hts armour bearer Fakhr-ood-deen usurped the government, call- 
ing himself Sultan Sikaudar, and when, by the Imperial order, 
Kodor Khan inarched against him from Lakhnoutee, Fakhr-ood- 
deen induced Kodor Khan's people to murder him, and declared 
himself King of Bengal, A.U. 741,f 

Mr. Thoihas J dates th^ accession of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobarak 
Shalj in 737 A.H., and shows, from coins that he was reigning from 
741 to JoO. In 751 Ikhtiy^y-ood-decn Ghazee Shah was reigning. 
In ^pite of Fakhr-ood-deen’s proclamation of himself, we find, 
still from coins, that Kodor Khan was succeeded in Western 
Bengal* by Ala-ood-deen Ali Shall, who strnck coins from 741 
to-74^ and changed the capital from Lokknoutee to Firozabad, or 
Pdrpowa.tj He is said to have been assassinated by his foster 
brother Ilyas Shah, commonly called Ilyas the pilgrim, or Ilyas 
the bhang smoker. 

Major Stewart|j considers Pakhr-ood-decu the first independent 
King *f Bengal, because, as he says : — “TJib throne of Delhi being 
“ at that period possessed by the weak Muhammad III., no effort 
“ was made to reduce the province to the Imperial authority, 
“ and, as the power of the empire continued to decline, Bengal 
“remained for many years afterwards an independent aud,distiuct 
'* kingdom." 

, From ‘the Riyaz-us-Salatin Professor Bloch manual translates at 
length the account of’tliese rulers, making Fakhr-ood-deen revolt 
from Kodov Khan, who is slaiu by Ala-ood-deen, and theu Fakhr- 
ood-de^p and Ala-ood-deen rule at the same time, its we also 
fcar’u' from coins, those of Fakhr-ood-deen Mobaiak Shah being 
struck at Souargaon in the east, aud those of Ala-ood-deen at 
Poroowa. Then Ala-ood-deen is murdered by Ilyas tile Pilgrim, 
and Fakhr-ood-deen is succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhtiyar- 
ood-deen, who was probably his son. Coins show that lkhtiyar- 
ood-deen was reigning in 751 aud 753 AtH.**»and iu 753 Ilyas 
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Shuli fit at struck coins, so far as we know, at Sonargaon, indicat- 
ing that in that year 'he made himself master of the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. t 

From this event, and not from the reign of Fakhr-ood-ticen, 
1 should date the independence of the Kingdom of Beng&l. 

From the title of Hajee, it appears that Ilyas Shah * had in 
early life made the pilgrimage to Mecca.' He fled from Delhi* 
to escape the consequences of some misdeed, and, according *to 
the Riyaz,* when he arrived at Poroowa, his foster brother Ala- 
ood-deen had made himself master of Western Bengal by mur- 
dering Kodor Kh?"., and had a*lso slain Fakhy-ood-deen, the ruler 
of Eastern Bengal, though he had not ajJJjarently presented Fakla 
ood-deen's son, Ikhtiyar-ood-deen, ‘from succeeding his father. 
On his arrival Ilyas the Pilgrim was ^jut in prison, but ‘shortly 
after, regaining his liberty, he slew Ala-ood-dcen, and bec’amo 
king. This* was, probably, A.H. 746, f and Ilyas Shah* did not 
subdue Eastern Bengal until seven years later. His first expedition 
after that was into Jajnogor, where he was successful, and oBtaiqed 
a large fleet of elephants. j He next carried his arms as far West- 
ward as Benares. This in 754 brought down the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, marching through ,Tirhoot and Saruu, and on his 
approach Ilyas Shah .left Poroowa and threw himself into the 
fort of Ekdala, 22 uflles N.N.E., a site I have only recently 
identified. The name of Ekdala still belongs to a Mouza, but, 
being uuinhabifed, is omited from the maps on small scale. 
Doctor Buchanan, who visited the place in 1808, describes the 
remains of fortifications, but does not mention the name. At 
large tank close by is called govk-dighee, or “ the Tank of the 
Fort.”§ < • . . 

There is another Ekdala, in the Rajshahye district, 48 miles 
east of Maldah, seven miles south of the point where 'Dinagepoor, 
Bogra, and Rajshahye meet, but I believe there are no fortihoatipns 
there, and see "no reason to believe it the Ekdala of history. 
Ekdala was so strong a position owing to the extent of the 
inundatious, that the Emperor waq obliged to raise the seige, 
and in after years seems to have dealt with Ilyas Shah as a a 
independent sovereign, by interchaugfug presents with him. 
This Hajee Ilya^ is said to have founded, Hajeepoor, opposite 
Patna, so that uorth of the Ganges his frontier probably extended 
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to the Gandak, but as inscriptions at Behar show that in 732, 737, 
753, 761, 792, and 799, the town of Be^ar was under Delhi 
Governors, the frontier of Bengal cannot have extended so far 
westward along the southern bank of the Ganges. I lom the 
nature <rf his enterprises I gather that Ilyas Shah must have 
t * )Ce ® a roan of energy and warlike s&il), and from his nickname he 
'i#ecms to have smoked Bhang, and this is all we know of him 
personally. 

Aboufc 760 or 761,* Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his son 
Sikandar Shah, who, like his father, was attacked by the Emperor 
Firoz Shat}, who was baffled now, ms he had been before, by the 
strength of ^Ekdala. I #took a rubbing of a beautiful inscription 
of this king, at Debkot, and Another is over the doorway of the 
Adeem* mosque at Poroova. It is strange that, whereas Mr. 
Thomasf says that the lowest scale of die execution in the series 
of Bengal, was exemplified in the reign of Sikandar Shah ib his 
issue of 7G9 A. Li. at Firozabad, or Poroowa, the inscriptions of 
his retgn’are the most beautiful. Professor Blochmaunj says so 
from ‘rubbings only, I have seen the originals. One of them is 
signed by the artist, or foitib, “Ghayas of the golden hand,” 
which seems to show an artistic piide in his work. Major 
Stewart puts the death of* Ilyas Shah in 760, and that of 
Sikandar Shah in 769. We know, hotyever, from the Adeena 

inscription, that Si&andar was reigning in the month of Rajah, 
770, and Mr. Thomas found his coins of almost every year from 
750 to 792, which would indicate that he struck coins during the 
, life time of his father. As to the later coins, 1 confess that 
I am disappointed at finding the Riyaz , upon which Stewart's 
4iistory is founded, % mistaken, for I attach great authority to 
the lost Poroowa manuscript which I believe Gholam Hosen used. 

It may be, 'however, that the Poroowa record does not cover events 
>hiqh« occurred so long before the death of the saint 1£ootoob, in 
$5l A.H., and so that the author of the Riyaz blundered, for the 
coins spoken of by Mr, # Thomas are not isolated specimens, but 
'exemplify a*i almost unbroken series. § 

'From 750 until 758 both # father and 3on struck coins at Poroowa, 
•the royal residence, and for 756, 757, and 758, both were also 
minting at Sonargaon, so that it was not that the son represented 
hjs father at tjie eefstern . capital, but, more (ftrobably, that Ilyas 
Shah admitted his son to participation in full regal honours during 
- # 4 1 
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Lis lifetime. After* the death of Ilyas Shah, Sikandar's coius 
were issued from the* miut at Poroowa, which was* certainly his 
residence, almost every year up to 792, but he ceased to nint at 
Sonargaon in 763, and at Muazzamabad, in the same n^ighoour- 
liood, in 764. We hear notking more of these eastern mint? till 
772, when we find the sou of Sikandar, Ghayas-ood-deen Azam . 
Shah, minting there till 776/ This issue- corroborates the stor^ 
given in the Riyaz , that Azam Shah, being obliged by the 
machinations of his fathers wife to flee from Poroowa, fathered 
his powers in Eastern Bengal, preparatory to an attack upon his 
father in the western capital. *As regards other mints, Sikandar 
issued coins at Sbahr-i-Nau, which Mr. Thomas thinks was 
near Lakhnoutee, from 780 to 786* and at Satgaon, in Hooglily, 
from 780 to 788. Azam Shah strikes coins at Satgaon m 7 t 90, 
which looks as if he had invaded that part of his father's 
dominions first ; he mints at Jomotabad, or Lokhnoutee, in the same 
yearaud at Firozabad, or Poroowa, in 791, and thenceforward 
regularly for some years. The probability is that the war between 
father and son in the vicinity of Poroowa began in 791 and was 
not concluded until 792. Professor Blochmann * notes that the 
poet Hafiz, who died in 791, addressed Azam Shah as King of 
Bengal. This, I think,* he might have done while Azam Shiuh was 
in possession of Satgaon dnd the eastern distriots, although Sikan- 
dar still ruled at Poroowa. In the Riyaz it is written how Azam 
Shah, or Ghayas-ood-deen, as the author calls him, brought a force 
from Sonargaon to attack his father at Poroowa, and camped at 
Sonargalhi, or Sonarkot. This place may be the “ Sunobar- # 
oorf-Raneegunj," shown on the maps on the Tangon, sevetf miles # 
east of Poroowa ; it is on a great embalikted road on which* are • 
the remains of stone bridges, and near it was a roya^. residence. 
The name , is written differently in Professor Blochmann's copy of . 
the Riyaz , and in one belonging to Ilahee Bokos, which 1 4 h&wf 
at Maldah. The f former spells it Sonargarhi ; the latter Sonar* 
kodhi, or Sonargodhi, the d being the ® x> pronounced like a hard 

r. The next day father and son met on the field of Goalpara, 1 
and Sikandar Shah was slain. The name Goalpara is too common 
to allow of identification ; para seldom means a village, or forms 
part of the name of* a village ; ft should be translated a quarter,” 
and is generally applied* as “ the quarter of the Cowherds,*' “ the 
“quarter of the Skinners,"* or “the quarter ^of tb% Mondol." 

c 
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Fortunately Doctor Buchanan f has presefved the name of 
Chatra as the scene of the battle between the Tangon and the 
Poornabboba, and there is Chatra to this day, twelve mil^s east 
of Mifflaab, and just in the line by which an army would come 
from Dacca to Poroowa. , 

Thh name of Sikandar is preserved in the village of Sikandara, 
akout half way between % Maldah and Chatra, to which the King 
msty have dragged himself to die. 

Several anecdotes of Azam Shah are told by Major Stewart; f 
and especially he is said to have been a fellow student with the 
saint Kootogb, at the/eet of Haraid-ood-deen, the saint of Nagore 
in Beerbhoon^ If this is stated on the authority of the Poroowa 
manuscript, it is probably true? Azam Shah is said to have been 
treacherously slain by Rajh Kanis, after a reign of either seven 
or sixteen years. His latest coin is dated 7!)9.+ While these sheets 
have be,en passing through the press, I hear that Mr.’Bayley has 
acoin*of Azam Shah, dated 812. 

Azam Shah was succeeded by his son Sayaf-ood-deen Hamza 
Shah, tohose one coin was minted at Firozabad. 

Hamza Shah, after a reign of ten years, which Stewart ends 
in 785, was followed by his soq, Shams-ood-deen, who. as well as 
his grandfather, is said in the Riyaz to. have been murdered 
by the'Tlindoo Kanis % It is possible, thatf Raja Kanis, if he was, 
as Firishta says, an Ameer of the court, may have slain Azam 
Shah and yet allowed other Mahomedan kings, puppets, to succeed 
before himself assuming the supreme power. 

„ Respecting Raja Kanis there is very little known. He was 
a Hindoq ; the author of the Riyaz calls him Zemindar of Bhe- 
teon^a, a tract whic;h • Major Stewart in his mandated 1813, 
makes to adjoin the estate of Dinagepoor, and to include parts 
of the modern districts of Maldah, Dinagepoor, and Bog;a, and all 
IJajslvikye and Pubna. Doctor Buchanan calls him Gonesh, Hakim 
oJ/Dynwaj, I have before§ expressed a belief tbat'this name Dyn- 
waj, represents the first part of the name Dinagepoor., Gonesh 
might, I think, naturally be expressed by a Persian or Arabic 
writer as Kanis or Kanas. * Doctor Buchanan says, nothing of 
his being an officer of the court, but says that he attacked Gour 
and took possession of it, slaying the Governor., ^Professor Bloch- 
msyan quotes fjom* Firishta, that ’though no Mahomedan, he 
mixed with them and 'loved them, so mu<?h so that some Maho- 
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medans testified to his conversion and claimed for him a Maho- 
medan burial. The' Riyaz and Doctor Buchanan agree in say- 
ing that it was the saint Kootoob of Poroowa, who, in djsgust at 
the manner in which the Hindoo usurper treated the Maho- 
medans, invoked the aid of Sultan I brah i m-i-Sharkee, * * of Joun- 
poor. This brought Baja Kanis to terms, and he allowed his 
son Jetmol, or Jadoo, to become a Mahomedan under the natm> 
of Jalal-ood-deen and made over the Government to him. *Oa 
the death of Ibrahim of Jouupoor he resumed it, andftsome say 
that his son, the proselyte, slew him. 

Professor Blochmann here r ingeniously draws attention to a 
King named Shihab-ood-deen Abool* Mozaffer Payazid Shall, 
whose existence is known from tfvo coins, A.H. 812 and*A.H. 
816, the latter minted at Poroowa,* and suggests that this must 
be either Raja Kanis himself, or a puppet sovereign set dp by 
him. The Riyaz * says thaf the previous king, Shams-ood-deen, 
did uot belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted sofa, ami 
was called Shihab-ood-deen, a name, by the way, which*! found 
assigned to the occupant of an honoured grave near Maldah. 
The dates of the coins agree with the period of the reign of 
Ibrahim of Jounpoor, 804 to 8^4, but not with Stewart, who 
makes Kanis die A.JI. 794. As to Kanis or Gonesh, I think 
it much more probUble that he was an independent chief, 
emboldened by the weakness of the King of Bengal to attack him, 
than a rebellious Ameer of the court. .Professor Blochmannf 
quotes from the A sam Buranji that from 1414 to 1425 A.D.j 
the Assamese under Chooadangp’na conquered North-eastern 
Bengal as far as the river Korotoya, Jounpoor, in the .plenitude 
of its power, was pressing on the west, and the, Raja of Tipper* Ji 
on the south-east, so that at no period was the kingdom of Bengal 
so weak, or such an easy prey. The Shan, Ahom, 'or Assamese, 
forcing the Koch westwards before them, down the valle£ ®f # tlio 
Brohmopootra, had probably begun to make their pressure frit 
some years before! and it is quite possible that the hands of Gonesh 
were strengthened by bands of the, sturdy Koch, of Kosyo,.who 
had come across the Korotoya, and who now hold much of tire , 
land in Diuagegoor. .Long before Akbar^ settlement the Sarkar ot 
Fanjara, the northern and central part of l^ in age poor, bordering 
on the Korotoya, was in the hands of the powerful family which 
afterwards expauded*its possessions into (he great Zemiutlaree, and 
Gonesh, Hakim of Dynw'aj, may have beefcf an dticestor of the 
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House of Dinaj, or Dinagepoor. If, however,® Stewait is right in 
calling him 2femindar of Bhetooriya, he refers to a tract where I 
believe ^he ancestors of the Puttiya Rajas enjoyed large posses- 
sions from au early period * 

, Sultan "Ibrahim of Jounpoor appear^ to have made Kanis cede 
# the tnrdne of Bengal to his son Jalal-ood-deen Mahomed Shah, 
D&t the father very soon re-occupied it, and from coins“|“ we know 
thft Bayajeed Shah was minting up to 816 A.H., while Mahomed 
Shah's coinage commences in 818.J The author of the Riyaz says 
that this Mahomed Shah removed the capital to Gour,§ but his 
tomb is, a? the Rqyaz says, at Pbroowa. I have seen the tomb, 
which is covered with a beautiful dome ; Doctor Buchanan|| calls it 
the tomb of Ghayas-ood-deeil, meaning the son of Sikandar, but 
I think that Gholam Hosen probably inquired carefully into the 
traditions of his own time, and I find that it is generally called, the 
tomb of Jalal-ood-deen. , 

Thfc tradition of Doctor Buchanan’s time said that the great 
prejvaktace of Mahomedanism in Dinagepoor, was owing to the 
proSfcljftising zeal of this Jalal-ood-deen. Certainly the bulk of 
the people of that district are outwardly Mahomedans, though 
preserving in caste customs, and in some of their names, traces 
of ancient Hindooisra. Mr. Eflochmann^J ^attributes the con vet- 
sion of\Bengal chiefly to the exertions of the numerous Afghan 
Jageerdars, whom we know to have been very powerful about 
Ghoraghat in Akbar’s time. The only manner in which we 
can date the conversion, so far as I can see, is that it must have 
been previous to the great immigration of Koch and the oognate 
Poliya, to the westward of the Korotoya. These people now form 
about two-fifths of thq agricultural population of Dinagepoor, and 
had they been within the reach of Mahomedan influence during 
the period of proselytising fervour, there is no such bigotry about 
fliem» to render it improbable that they would have accepted 
Iglam like their neighbours. • 

. After Jalal-ood-deen camp Ahmad Shah, supposed to be his son ; 
Professor Blechmann** puts the beginning of his reign in 834,-f*f 
we*have only a coin of 836 and no inscriptions. While in press 
I hear that a coin of Jalal-ood-deen has been shown* dated 838. 
Major Stewart, who erroneously dates his accessjoh in 812, gives 
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him a reign of eighteen years, and says that in his tijpcxe Ibrahim of 
Jounpoor again invade'd Bengal, but retired in consequence of threats 
from the Tartar Emperor Shah Rookb, son of Tamerlane, witii£vhom 
Ahmad Shah seems to have kept up friendly relations. He was 
murdered, and then comes* a restoration of the family *of«Ilyas« 
Shah, or, as Major Stewart calls it, the Bhangera family, in t]jp 
person of Nasir-ood-deen Malimood Shah, '‘who may, however, pos- 
sibly have reigned for some time as a rival to the grandson of 
Gonesh. 

From coins and inscription*? Professor Blochmann gives him 
the dates S46, 861, and 863, and sigce the appeafance of the 
“ Contributions,” I found at Maldah t another inscription, date<j 859. 
During this reign, about A,H. 850, Gour was again njade the 
capital * 

Mabmood was succeeded by his son Barbok Shah, who seems, 
from an inscription at Trittenee, to have acted as hiS father’s 4 
deputy in the districts about Satgaon and Hooghly. A coin 
gives him the date 873, and two inscriptions which I fqimd, 
one near Dinagepoor, and the other at Deotalao, between Poroowa 
and Dinagepoor, give the dates 865 and 868.*f- I hear that an- 
other inscription of 865, a few months later than mine, has been 
found on a stone takenfcy Mr. Marshman from Gour to Serr.mpore. 
This king is noted for having introduced Abyssinian and Negro 
slaves into his service, and promoted them to high offices, to which 
the fall of his dynasty was eventually due. A manuscript, recently 
found by Mr. Damant, C.S., in Rungpoor, places the great warrior 
and saint, Ismail Ghazee, who lies buried at Ghoraghat, in thfs 
reign, and not in that of Nosrot Shah. Indeed, Barbdk Sharis 
said to have caused his death. Another tfeldbrated warrior, Khanju 
Alee, of Jessore, belongs to the same period. , 

Next ccmes Yoosof Shah, son of Barbok. Professor Blpchmann 
gives four inscriptions of this Prince, dated 882, 884, and 8S5,^aBd 
coins of 883, 884., Since Mr. Blochmann’s publication, I found 
inscription at Maldah, which, in spite bf being clogged with pitch, 
gives pretty clearly the date 876. • According to this, we must 
shorten Barbok Shah’s reign in spite of the histories ; I do not ' 
think anycoins f)T inscriptions bring him later than 873.j: 

From the inscriptions of these reigns we tenrn a little, a very 
little, of the mode of ^administering the affairs of the kingdom. ' We 
know that there were divisions called Mohallas, presided over by 
officers who combined the revenue office df Shiffdar with tho 
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military one of Jungdar. In two of thes6 Mohallas, Jorand Baroor, 

I think I recognise the Pergunnas of A j hour in Maldah, and 
Baroor, In Dinagepoor and Poorneah. Then other officers are called, 
mujl^a tmd dastoor jamadar, “ wardrobe keeper/'* Sar-i-laahkar , 
and Wazaer of Districts. 

m Beyond these scanty indications, tlfe history of the time is little 
•Fjore than a barren list of Sultans' names. Barbok Shah is several 
tiipes called a learned * man, and a Persian Dictionary, Sharaf 
nama-i-£brahimee was dedicated to him ; Yoosof Shah, according 
ter Firishta/f* was also learned and zealous for the stiict observ- 
ance of the Law of the Prophet. * 

After Yo&sof camd a rei^n said in some histories to have lasted 
two gionths, in some not a full day, that of Sikandar Shah, son of 
Yoosof ; he has left neither $oin nor inscription. 

£ iext comes Yoosofs brother, Fath Shah. He was reigning 
A.H. 886 J and 892.§ Most of the inscriptions of his reign - are 
’ from J;he neighbourhood of Dacca. * 

Witj^ Bath Shah ends the House of Ilyas Shah, which had ruled 
ov6r. Bengal for a century and a half, or for seven or eight genera- 
tions, with the exception of the time when the Hindoo Uonesh 
and his descendants usurped the throne, a period of some thirty 
years and more. • 

The 'Abyssinian eunuchs introduced by * Barbok Shah had gra- 
dually attained such power that one of ttiem, who is called in 
the histories, Sultan Shahzada, murdered Fath Shah and seized 
the throne ; in a very few months he in his turn was murdered 
by another Abyssinian, Sayaf-ood-deen Firoz Shah, to whom the 
author of the Riyaz ascribes several buildings in Gour. From a 
detached* slab I found at Goa naltee Factory, in Gour, dated 894 
A.H.*|| I imagine th&t*the old mosque at Goamaltee is one of 
them. I found another inscription of this King in Maldah, of 
which tjie date has not yet been read. A coin gives 89&^[ 

• Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed Shah came after Firoz Shah, and 
Professor Blochmann ** thinks that Firishta. is right in accept- 
ing a statement that he was* a son of Fath Shah. * 

Sbams-ood-deen Mozuflfer 6kah came next ; coins and inscrip- 
tions giving him the datgs 896 and 898. He is said to have been 
a blood-thirsty monster and was slain by Ho Jen Sbah. 

• _ • * 
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Ala-ood-deen Hosen Shall, son of Sayid Ashraf, Hosenee, called by 
Elphinstoneand other 'historians Ala-ood-deen, has been marvellously 
remembered by the people. I was told in Maldah of a fislysrman’s 
ballad about Hosen Shah, the recital of which takes two dayt, and 
the roads of Hisam-ood-deeu probably from having beeli repaired 
by Hosen Shah, are, with others which he may have constructed^ 
called to this day Hosenee Rasta. In 8Q.9>* * * § Hosen Shah struck 
coins at Fathabad, or Furreedpoor, and thence seems to h£ve 
advanced upon Qour, for an inscription I found at Maldah Cates him 
to have been reigning on the 10th of the month Zil Kadah, 899. 
This inscription, curiously enoifgh, is carved .by the seme hand as 
that of MozufferShah at Poroowa, dated 898/f After the death of 
Mozuffer Shah, Hosen appears tohafe struck coins at Hosenabad, a 
site which I have not visited, but >thich may be identical with 
Hosenabad, a dozen miles east-south-east of Maldah, ‘very 
near Kennell's Sawaan, <jn the road from Chatra. to the 
Mohanonda. Major Stewart saysj that Hosen Shah, fbr the 
security of his person, lived at Ekdala, whence he 'mdide.an 
annual pilgrimage to the shrines at Poroowa, so that if !£ fcould 
find a place named Hosenabad near Ekdala, I should identify that 
with the mint. t 

Mr. Blochmann speaks of twenty-five inscriptions of this reign ; 
I know of at least nine others most of which t I have since commu- 
nicated to him: The latest date known is 925 A.H.§ Mr. Bloch- 
mann|| quotes from the Riyaz that Hosen Shah came with his 
father from Toorkistan and settled at Chandpoor in the Karha, or 
Burdwan district, where he married the daughter of the Kazee of 
of the place, and eventually became Mozuffer Shahs Wazeer. This 
Gholam Hosen took from “the little pamphlet,” which, J have saf4, 
before, I believe to be the lost Poroowa manuscript, and to which 
I attach 3 . high value. In 901 Hosen Shah sent hib son Danyal 
as ambassador to the Emperor Sikandar Lodee^j whom ipe't 
near Behar. Tfiis Prince Danyal built a vault at Monghyr. P^p- 
fessor Blgchmann** quotes from the Riyaz a passage omitted by 
Stewart, how Hosen Shah, after reducing the Rajas of district^ as 
far as Orissa, who, I suppose had taken advantage of the state of 
the kingdom under thg Abyssinian Kings «to throw off their allegi- 
ance, crossed tfie w Korotoya, subdued Kamroop, or Rungpoor, and 
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Komota, or Cooch Behar, and returned, leading Danyal with an 
army in the*conquered country, which Stewart calls Turryana, 
meaning probably the Terai. In the rains Prince Danyal was at- 
tached by the natives, overpowered, and slain. The date of these 
operations may be fixed by an inscription I found at Maldah dated 
1 st*R£fmazan, 907, recording how Hosen Shah, the conqueror of 
Kamroop and Komotfc^in that year, built a college. The date would 
te 10th March, 1502; and as I imagine that Hosen Shah was then in 
the pri«£p of his victorious return, before his exultation was damped 
by the news of his son’s reverses and death, the latter probably 
occurred ip the rainy season front? June to October, 1502. Major 
Stewart mugt be wrong #in saying that, it was after the Kamroop 
campaign that Hosen Shah built a foit on the Guild uk to protect 
his western frontier, and* that he sent Prince Danyal to the 
Emperor and cfeded his western provinces, Danyal’s embassy 
must h/ive preceded the invasion of Kamroop, during whiSh he 
diet>, and the fortification of the frontier on the Gunduk must, 
if itapfovoked Sikandar Lodee’s march eastward, which was 
checked by that embassy, have been still earlier. The result 
of the embassy was the cession of Tirhoot, Sarun, and Behar 
to the Emperor, and I do not think there is any indication 
of re-conquest before the tiifte of Hosen’s son, Nosrot Shah, 
who A proved by an inscription to have\pushed as far westward 
as Sikuudarpoor, hear Azimgurh, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces. 

Hosen Shah probably consoled himself for the loss of ter- 
ritory in the west by carrying his arms into the east, for, 
besides the invasion of Kamroop, an inscription 5th June, 1513, 
from £>onargaon * recqrds that the Wazeer of Muazzamabad was 
also Governor of Tipoora, or Tipperah. According to the Raj- 
mala,-f- the Raja of Tippera, in 1512, took Chittagong and drove 
• out, Hosen Shah's garrison, and it may have been this which led 
*tbe King of Bengal to invade Tipperah, and pkce it, nominally 
^it least, under the officer ^who commanded near Dacca. 

Hosen Shah was succeeded, some time between 925 and 930, 
b^ his son Nosrot Shah, 1 who appears to have issued coins J at 
. Khalifatabad, or Bagharhat, in Jessore, and Fathaba'd, or Furreed- 
poor, as early as 922. As Mr. Blochmafin says, this indicates 
either an extraordinary <ielegation of power, 6r a successful rebel- 
lion, a*d, as Nosrot Shah styles himself Saltan, I think the latter 
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the more likely. Taking the length of Hosen Shah’s reign front 
the histories, Professon Blochmann dates Nosrot Shah’s accession 
in 927. I have added four inscriptions of this reign to those noted 
by Professor Blochmann, the latest date being 938.* Nosrot Shah 
had married a daughter of fbraheem, the last Afghan Emperor, 
whom Baber slew, and he alternately encouraged the AfgharrpaVty, 
whose power at Delhi was past, and depreg&ted the vengeance o4 
Baber f for his interference. .<• 

Nosrot Shah was murdered by his eunuchs A.ET. 939, f.nd was 
succeeded by his son Firoz Shah, whom an inscription at Kalna 
on the BhagirotheeJ proves to have been reigning qn the 1st 
Ramazan, 939, § and a coin, minted «at ifosenabad, gives the 
same year. He was murdered by his uncle, Mahmood Shah, oue 
of Hosen Shah’s eighteen sons, whom u coin, recently presented 
to the Asiatic Society by Colonel Hyde, proves to have been reign- 
ing in 939. ' „ 

This Mahmood Shah is the King of Bengal with whom 
Alfonso de Mello, the Portuguese, had dealings, failing in an 
attempt on Chittagong and subsequently assisting Malfrnt.od 
against Sher Khan, as recorded by de Barros in “ da Asia.”|| H, 
inscription at the shrine of the Saint Siraj-ood-deen, outside Gour 
is dated 941, and a coin gives 943. ' 

At this time, at the Ochrt of Mahmood of Behar, Sher Khali, an 
Afghan, whose family held the jageers of Sasseram, in Behar, and 
Tonda, which lay along the south bank of the Ganges, including 
Rajmahal, was rising into power, and, on the death of his patron 
Mahmood, filled the principal offices in Behar. By giving shelter ( 
to the rebellious Governor of Hajeepoor he drew upon himself the 
wrath of Mahmood Shah of Bengal, wfoo t sent Kootoob, the*- 
Governor of Monghyr, against him, only to be defeated by Sher ' 
Khan. The young King of Behar, Jalal, then fled to Gour to ask 
Mahmood &hah to assist him against Sher Khan, which bs does ' 
not appear to hate done. After some fluctuations of fortune, Sh&r 
Khan took advantage of the Emperoi;, Hoomayoon’s absence itf 
Goojerat to strengthen himself in Behar so much as .to be able 
thence to invade Bengal aud besiege Mahmood in Gour. Befdre . 
the city was taken he had to return to Behv, but Khoowas Khan, . 
his lieutenant, maintained the blockade so strictly that, owing to 
the distress in the city, the King escaped to Hajfcepoor, where Sher 
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Shah fought, him and defeated him. He Jook refuge with the 
Emperor Hoomayoon, who was besieging Chunar, and when, in 
945 1 ,Gbunar was taken, Hoomayoon advanced upon Bengal.- The 
son of Sher Khan repulsed the advanced body of the Imperial 
troops At Terriagarhee, but retired before reinforcements brought 
UP by the Emperor in person, wlm came on to Colgong. Thither 
ah mood Shan accofnpanied him, and there died, and with him, 
945 A.H., ended the succession of independent Kings of Bengal. 

* Professor Blochmann’s present work goes no further, though he 

gives some hope that he will some day return to the subject 
and discusS the latdr periods. The next chapter must tell how 
Shey Shah fust becoming King of Bengal, thence mounted to the 
iirfpeijpl throne of Hi ndoo^an ; how Bengal slipped from the 
hptd of his successors, and bow one Governor after another called 
himself King, until the Emperor Akbar finally reduced Bengal to 
a province of the Empire, ’ 

- As,w» approach more modern times, the sources of information 
Become more numerous. From the time of the successful invasions 
of Bengal by Firoz Shah till the struggles of Hoomayoon and Sher 
Shah again united the histories of Northern and Eastern India, 
the complete severance of tfie kingdom of Bengal from the Em- 
pire M Delhi prevents the historians of tly? latter from giving us 
much' information respecting the Eastern Kingdom ; but from the 
middle of the sixteenth century we have, as Professor Blochmann* 
remarks, the works and maps of Portuguese historians, especially 
de Barros, who died 1570, and of Osesar Frederick (1570), Ralph 
’Fitch (1583-91), and Ameen Razee (1594). Of deBlaevsmap 
,(1 650)*Professor Blochmann gives a plate. 

1 The rent roll dra\&n*up by Todar Mull in 1582 also gives a 
valuable sketch of what was then, and probably for some time had 

• beep, Jthe state of Bengal. It is likely that he received* the settle- 
•*itient that seems to have been made by Sher Shah and perhaps 
rjgher Shah had an older settlement to guide him, that under which 
Idahallas had been managed by Shikdars in Barbok Shah’s time. 
Besides this, it is reasonable to conclude that tho writers of the time 
of Akbar, who directed their attention to the history of Bengal, 

' were able to procure tolerably trustworthy* information respecting 
the two or three generations which immediately preceded their own. 
• Respectingnhe ancient geography of Ijengal, Professor Bloch- 
mann’s notes are as valuable as his historical ones ; but it is a subject 
which woutd still'amply repay further research. It is unfortunate 
thflt the waife iff archaeolo gical knowledge on the part of tho 

’ ‘ * Page 6, Contributions. 
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persona entrusted with the selection of names of places for maps on a 
reduced scale has caused them to omit many most interesting sites, 
because they are now no longer inhabited. Many of thepe are, 
however, to be found on the larger maps, on the scale of one 'Inch 
to a mile, which show all Mouzas, whether inhabited' or pot. 
As instances I may adduce Ekdala, Sikan^ara, and Hosenabad, 
which I have already mentioned. Other rames no longer exist 
as towns or Mouzas, but are to be found in Districts, Sarkafa, 
Mahals, or Fergunnas : such are Tanda, Taj poor, and Delfkot, and 
I believe I have recently identified the kingdom of Poundra- 
Varddhana, visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hionen Tbsang, with 
the sarkar of Panjra in Dinagepoor, and 4 the ancient zemindaree 
of Borddhon, which was contiguous to it.* The frequent changes 
in the courses of rivers, especially of the Ganges, have*" wiped 
some , places, once well-known, from the face of the earth. From 
a comparison of Rennell’s with, later maps, I am quite satisfied 
that this has been the case with Tanda, once the capital of Behgal. 
It was a very little way to the west of Gour, duelnorth of "Sobtee. 

A very few places are mentioned in inscriptions, and where they 
are mentioned we can only guess at their position on the maps, 
unless we have further evidence respecting them. In this direc- 
tion we learn much from Todar Mull’s rent roll, which, as J have 
already said, is known ttf'have been rather a statement of the exist- 
ing revenue demand than the record of a new settlement. The 
Sarkars, I think, were probably in many instances each- an existing 
estate, or were formed of two or three contiguous estates. The 
Sarkar of Panjara I know to have been neither more nor less than, 
the estate of the Dinagepoor family. Sarkar Tajpoor probably 
belonged to the family to different brancheu of which the Zepiin 1 , 
darees of Chooramon, Horeepoor, Kholora, and Baheenee, in that 
Sarkar, noy belong. I do not know whether Sasseram'and Tanda 
were estates belonging to Hindoo families, but we find ttfem jq' 
existence as a jageer in the hands of Sher Khan’s family aboqf 
1500 A.D„ and the grant of a jageer piobably embraced one or 
more estates which already had a coherent existence "as revenue 
divisions. 

I have carried my, remarks on the* historical portion of- 
Professor Blochmaqn’s work to such a length that I have left no 
space for a full discussion of* his contributions tp Bengal geo- 
graphy. The subject is by no meat's exhausted ; additions are 
constantly being made to oui* knowledge of it, vnd I* hope some 
day to return to it. « m * 

E. VESEY WESTMACOTT. 


* Page 62, Iudim Antiquary , 1874, 
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Puruvilct'ama -Ndtuka. A Drama in Bengali. ValmJki Press 
Calcutta: 1281 B.S. . 

* I 

W HATEVER the condition of our theatres may be, there can 
be no doubt as to the gradual improvement of the drama 
amongst 1 us. Trup, up to tliiS time, we have had no plays that can 
stand comparison with the higher class plays of the English 
• drama. • Whatever dramas have been written, they 'have been 
ailjonne^ of euch elements, and those elements tacked together 
in such f a manner, that we cannot presume to say the play-wright's 
art ^flourishes amongst us as yet. But still signs of improvement 
are discernible. Pamvilcrama is, we think, an improvement upou 
its predecessors. The drama consists of five acts, and almost every 
act is # divided into scenes. But the divisjcyi appears to us some- 
what arbitrary — without the equality Gr the* justice, which renders 
such divisions necessary and proper in a play. At the close of 
every act, and indeed, of every scene, we seem to arrive at a 
period ; and do not retain sufficient concern to feel disposed towards 
g«oiug through the portions following. These are very serious 
failings ia the play. For them the plot has, however, much to make 
aifiends ; though it has*cofisiderably suffered from them. To the 
plot, therefore, we first attend, before we discuss other parti- 
culars connected with the book. The plot is built upon liis- 
tori^at* filets and the play is an historical play. When Alexander 
of|.Macedou appeared on the banks of the Hydasjies, the Panjab 
was split up iuto two parties; one headed* by Taxiles aud 
Abif^ares, conciliating tlte invader with rich presents ; and the 
other by Puvw (Poms) and Eilabila, queen of, the Kallu 
Hills, scouting all idea t>f submission aud determined to resist 
to the death. But amidst these differences ‘there was. one 
cause of union—#, cause veiy strong fndeed to bind Indian princes 
to a uniDn. All the nftonarchs had one iomrnou interest, one 
common wish* Th were all candidates for the affection of the 
priqcesS Eilabila-^u\J ready to make any sacrifice, however costly, 
if thereby this infSest might be promoted. To them any declara- 
tion, any call, from the object of love w f as dearer than life itself and 
would be readily responded to. This the princess was conscious of ; 
and so conscious, she Announced among the monarchs that she woi^d 
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join her hands with the hands of him who should display the great- 
est feats of strength and bravery at that critical hour and succeed 
in driving the Yavans back beyond the cou fines of India. rTaxiles 
then began to hesitate ; and would very likely have decided against 
entertaining the enemy in his capital, had not his sister, A'qtbMka^ 
influenced as she had been by offers of marriage from the Macedo-* 
nian hero, insisted upon thG necessity ofvthfe reconciliation. Oil 
the other side Porus, aided by a few other Rajput prince! 4 of 
equally unflinching resolution, presented a bold front to /fiexander; 
but in the "battle which ensue f d was signally defeated. The con- 
queror, however, charmed with his heroic virtues auddiis free and 
noble demeanour, gave him his freedom* on -the spofr and restored 
him to his kingdom and his Eilabija, whom he made his queen, 
to the utter mortification of Ambalika. On Alexanders departure 
Ambalika ,rued the hour of her deep-laid conspiracy ; and, as 
an atonement for her past* wrongs, brought to a happjj close* 
the disagreement between Porus and Eilabila — the result of her 
plot. The plot is certainly very interesting and well^drawn. 
The different phases of the Rajput character are admirably 
exhibited. Porus and Eilabila, the hero and the heroine, are 
very types of a Rajput warrior* and his queen. Taxiles and 
Ambalika present very striking contrasts to Porus an*! Eila- 
bila. Their weakness, their vacillation, their ^treachery set off very 
conspicuously the virtues of constancy and patriotism in the 
characters of the hero and the heroine. Look at the language, 
the spirit-stirring words, which Puru uses to infuse animation into 
the hearts of his soldiers arrayed in the field. # 

i m i in’ fltww i , 

S'® W JFf «£|R *rt^f*r St 4 !, •»J3F ^ II 

*1 »|‘CS S,t5, 'SRel f< 

M^t 4 ! 11 

* csts sjsm 

CitR^S— *** 

1 ' 

Again : — 

r t 

•*1^13 JIM *!«!,. sf? 4 ! ^*1 

fS-^1 *13*1 'I? 4 !*, *T5!f l 

It must be understood that we do rtot meac^frere to speak any 
thing about the dramatic effect which these words are calculated 
to produce. We take them as only illustrative of Puru’s character, 
i^gain attend to the reply which Eilabila, ‘though love-stricken, 
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returns to Porus when asked for a kiss in n meeting between them, 
on a certain d&y before the battle. • 

33:^ m W, «*m 

’RS 5R I* 

> • ^ • 

» These words remind us of Marcia's reply to Jnbaona similar 
ocChsion % • • 

^ 1 should be grieved, young prince, to think my presence 
• Unl^nt your thoughts and slacken’d them to arms, 

While, warm with slaughter, our victorious foe 
Threatens aloud, *and calls you lo the field.” 

Sugh seutirftents well t>ec+me the ladies of the Rajput race 
Besides, ^Eilabila's conduct ip her captivity does great credit to her 
character. How •heroically she remonstrated against the tempta- 
tions held out by Alexander to her on behalf of Taxiles ; how nobly 
she ai*8\vcred the threats used to hereby the latter ; how constantly 
she se^t •her good wishes and prayers to attend Porus on ihc 
field ;-^#all these clearly prove the dauntlessness of hoi spirit, and 
thrvhigbness of her soul. 

Our limits prevent us from commenting on the characters of the 
other dramatis personal. Bui we must not forget to mention 
in conclusion, that the glory of Alexander's character is greatly 
obscured, if not totally’cclipsed, by his connexion with Ambalika and 
by his consenting to and even participating i 0 her wicked intrigues. 

2. — General Literature. 

fndianlSnakes. Anjslegnentary treatise on Ophiology , with a 
descriptive catalogue of the snakes found in India and the 
adjoining* countries. By Edward Nicholson, Surgeon, Ai my 
# M^i^al Department. Second Edition Madias, Higginbotham 
\and Co. 1874. * 

t *HE firsji edition of l)r. •Nicholson’s Snalccs Will be known to 
m many’ of our readers tjs a little book evidencing a vast deal 
Of enthusiastic research, and as thorough a knowledge of the 
subject as is possible in the present state gf Indian Ophiology. 
It was, however, sadly deficient in illustration*?, and was other- 
wise imperfect, *nving to the fact tbfil .the author was stationed 
in BurniSth at the time Of its publication. The early issue ot this 
second edition in supersession of a •small remaining portion of 
the fofmer edition only another instance of that remarkable 
entetpyisc and ^mblic spiftt on the part of the publishers, Messis. 
Higginbotham’ and Co., to which the \ndiau litciary world has been 
so often of late indebted. Capital plates, which lepioducc diaw- 
ings taken by Di. Witholbou fiom spuimtns 01 dissections, 
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now freely scattered through the book ; and though we have 
been recently almost spoiled for the enjoyment *f any ophio- 
Jogical drawings except those of the highest merit, by the # magni- 
ficent' illustrations of Dr. Fayrer’s Thanatophidia executed tinder 
the direction of Mr. Lock^ of the Calcutta School of 1 Art, yet 
we confidently predict that the numerous and excellent plates ' 
now given us by Dr. Nicholsqyi will be foupd of the highest value , 1 
both as illustrative of the physiological part, and as aids in t^ie 
recognition of the principal kinds of snakes. $ 

Dr. Nicholson calls his book an elementary treatise ; and in so 
far as it is written in such an Amusing style f as to nryike it full 
of interest for the general reader, ittdeserves its f name. But it 
is only fair to Dr. Nicholson that we should note at the # same 
time that, for those who wish to study the subject scientifically, 
there is no other treatise with which we are* acquainted ‘that 
presents us with an account pf the whole science in such, a handy 
and complete form. For the student, the two first partk — on 
the physiology and the classification — will be found to* affiy’d, 
in a convenient form and with considerable clearness, the* s 6 ien- 
tific account which he needs. For the unscientific reader, the tfiird 
part — on the natural history — gives a great deal of the most 
interesting and even^ amusing information about the life and 
habits of snakes, both 'id their wild state and,, when domesticated. 
Probably few of our readers are familiar with domesticated 
snakes ; but Dr, Nicholson shows us that the domestication may 
be made the source of a good deal of pleasure. We will 
confess, however, that sometimes we are not quite able to 
follow our author in his ophiological enthusiasm ; as, for .instance, 
when he assures us that “ the only inconvenience of haying 
nine-foot python or hamadryas coiled round one is that he is apt 
to make a mess on one's clothes." On the whole, we frould rather 
not make the experiment; and would prefer, if neceAtfi/y, .to 
believe, on Dr. Nicholson's word without further proof, that . 
the stories we have so often heard f , of and read a^out pythons 
crushing their prey within their folds, are mere' myths. € Dr. 
Nicholson adds— “ Neither do snakes lick their crushed prey 
(‘ slaver it over ’ is the term used in story and simile) before 
swallowing it if the prey is active, after catching it with their 
teeth, they throw'a few folds 'round it simply* 10 prevent it from 
struggling, and then bolt it head foremost just as they^would a 
frog.” This account quite confirms us in oiir^|eternfrination not to 
try whether a nine-foot python or hamadryas lmrts or nM; for 
the prospect of being bolted head forenfrost, witlfowt the possibility 
of even struggling, is hardly an attractive one. 

If any of our readers wish to make household pets of a few 
pjjthons and cobras, this is how the tender’ creatures should be 
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taken care of: — “The best habitation for snfkes would, doubtless, 
be a ’verandah fenced to a sufficient height with wire-gauze ; it 
might J>e divided into compartments in order to separate stakes of 
ophfcpnagous habits from the rest of the community, and be 
prqyided* with water and shrubs sufficiently to gratify the desire 
for coolness and shade.” 

• The directions given by Dr. Nicholson for securely handling 
playing with untamed cobras are, we have no doubt, useful 
jind instructive; we have not tested them. 

Historical and StatisticahMemoir of Dehra Doon. By G. R. C. 
Williams, a., BengafCiyil Service. Roorkee: Printed at the 
Thomasou Civil Engineering College Press. 1874*. 

W E hail with pleasure the appearance of another of those 
valuable District Manuals which have been th^ most 
imporfant feature of Indian literature during the last four or five 
year% *These Manuals have been, with hardly an exception, worthy 
df#thc Service which may pride itself on containing the most 
highly-educated body of officials in the world ; and Mr. Williams’ 
Memoir of the Doon is a noble companion-volume to such works 
as Mr. Westland’s Jessorc? Mr. Toynbee’s Orissa, and Mr. 
Glazfcr’s Ruvgpore. . '/ 

Mr* Williams’ First Part is descriptive and general ; and enters 
most minutely into the topography of the Dun, its geology, its 
Fauna anti Flora , ’its inhabitants and their peculiarities, and, 
indeed, every other subject coming under the head of either 
physical or political geography. The Third Part of the Memoir 
*is chiefly occupied with fiscal statistics, fiscal history, and similar 
matters. But it is* the Second Part on which most readers will 
pounce with the greatest interest — containing an historical account 
of tti£ district from the earliest times to the present! Of course 
Mulch of this history will appear somewhat parochial to the student 
•of general history; but it should never be forgotten that Indian 
history mljnly consists such district annals — and, indeed, it is 
oflly from the more carcfuP study of such annals that we can ever 
hope to acquire any rgil knowledge of Indian histofy as a whole. 
Mr. Williams’ account of the Garhwal Kajas » most interesting ; 
and the whole of# this jpart will •well re-pay the thoiough and 
carefi^ perus?l of every student of Indian history and antiquities. 

Leml Maxims f Illustrated with special reference to the laws 
*#ii^force dMi r itish •India. By P. Sveenevasrow. Madras: 
Iligginbdtham and Co. 18/3. ^ 

W E regard* this work with interest and satisfaction, not only 
as”a very useful oue in itself, but also as a stressful 
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effort in paving the way to a higher standard of legal study ; 
for important and dignified as is the inquiry into questions of 
right and justice, it must be vain if the student understand not 
the principles on which such an inquiry should be conducted. 
Some there are, who staunchly advocate the arbitrariness ^of 
positive laws and deny the adaptability of the principles of 
law governing one kind of society to another far lower ii^ 
the scale of civilisation, and with manners and habits of lifa‘ 
wholly peculiar to themselves. “ But the reasons aifcl the ( 
principles of the law,” says Chitty, “ can never change ; ” and 
in all political societies, where regislaticvi proceeds upon 
rational principles, the Legislature is glided in its work by certain 
established rules, the universal applicability of which has b£en 
tested by vast and varied experience," and which are recognised 
as correct in all systems of jurisprudence. This being the fact, 
allowing due weight to the influence of custom, it is impossible 
for any jurist not to allow that in a civilised community "the 
arbitrary will of the law-giver is always subservient to the welfare 
of the public at large. These rules are designated by English 
lawyers legal maxims . They are not mere obsolete Latin phrases 
referring to by-gone days, but of evpry-day use and application. 
They are the original and operative cause of the law. Ratio f.egis 
est anima legis . For although,” says* the learned Coke, “ a* man 

may tell the law, yet if he knows not the reason thereof, he shall 
soon forget his superficial knowledge. But when he findeth the 
right reason of the law, and so briugeth it to its natural reason 
that he comprehendeth it as his own, this will not only serve him 
for the understanding of any particular case, but of many others ; 
and this knowledge will always remain with* him.” The want, of' 
a treatise explaining these maxims has long been felt and deplored 
by Indian students ; and the work before us lias remarkably filled 
a serious chasm in^our legal literature. True, we had the eftlfipr-, 
able works of Broom and Wharton as our guide on this subject*, 
but their illustrations are drawn from t/he peculiar rulers of Eng-* 
lish law, many of which have nothing whatever to do with Indi? ; 
whereas this is the first attempt, and an able one, to illustrate 
these maxims with special reference to thfe laws now in force in 
this country. “ This is a consideration/' says our author, “ which 
induced me to take up a work, which in it& scope, at<all events, h* 
calculated to impress J upou the minds of Indian studthts of 
law, the grand principles of our system of jurisprudence, and 
thereby to facilitate their labours in understanding the # *1avy 
in all its various branches, together with the reason which, *in 
fact, is the soul of the law.” 

In this book the reader will find the substantive portions -of 
Indira law brought to bear upon the maxims which they illustrate 
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gathered from the rules of Hindu and Muhammadan law, the 
Statutes of Parliament, the Regulations and Acts of the Indian 
Legislature, and the reported Judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of f Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and of the Superior Courts 

India The ?y&tem of codification which is being attempted 
how-a-days by th§ Indian fcegislaturd, and which is meeting 
vv i tli such signal 'success in its operation, and the consolidating 
{Acts passed by the Hon’ pie Mr. Maine and the Hon’ble Mr. 
.SteplK,), havte tended mdbh to simplify the undigested mass of 
conflicting c&Ae-law whicly long ruled our courts. This has 
materially assisted our ? uthor' in his somewhat arduous task. 
Resides cit ; ng the par^icuar sections which embody particular 
(DcAxims, he has given us ample quotations from authoritative text- 
fyntGiS on English law, sometimes to supply their deficiencies, and 
at others to explain the abstruse rules of law contained ^ in the 
Acts themselves. In this way f hree hundred of the most impor- 
tant Legal Maxims are illustrated ; but., as the author says, all 
.these are subservient to the three following grand and fundamental 
axioms, na. lely : 

I . — Juris prcccepta sunt heve , ho ne s te vivere, alter um non 
Icedere , suum caique tribuere . 

<11 . — Fiat Justitia mat ccelum. 

, III. — Nulli differremus Justitiam . 

The most interesting part of the book — one that well repays 
perusal — is our author’s refutation of the erroneous notion 
prevalent among Englishmen, that Indians are generally given to 
mendacity, and that even the ancient Hindu law allows it in plain 
Wms: 

With reference to the veracity of Indian witnesses, he quotes 
the observations made by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phear in an 
ffl'lJkess which he delivered to the JBethune Society in 1866. The 
flowing is an extract : — 

“ The witnesses that come into court have no idea of giving 
evidence in our English, sense of the word. They* come there 
honestly to support that side which they believe to be true. They 
cotne to state what is the story which they have learnt to believe, 
and when they give utterance to representations, which, to our 
, English earn, look as if they had liltended to say, that they had seen 
this, that they had perceived that, they are not mendacious. They 
do not ilie o n to receive you ; they are simply intending to vouch that 
s<6:y which they Relieve honestly to be true, and which they believe 
t*iey % have be^n summoned to the court to vouch. The admirers 
of existing' systems, who think that everything is perfect, very 
easily find excuses for deficiencies which are not easily remedied. 
And one of the very first that is put forward — one that I have 
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heard so often and oYten that I ana doubtful how I ought to 
answer it — is that the? testimony of witnesses throughout this 
country, and the evidence even of documents, is from the circum- 
stances of the people so untrustworthy that aiie ordinary Ales 
for judging matters of fact are *uot to be follott'/jd, but fliat the 
most eccentric routes to a, conclitsJhm which pan be devised are 
preferable thereto. Gentlemen*; I do not slwird* that belief. 
short experience on the Original side the High Court has le$ 
me to the conclusion that the intrinsic value of 'oral testimony, 
in this country is pretty much the same as it is in England.” 

These remarks coming from a judge* renowned for his* learning 
and his acute observation ought to carjy She very greatest weight 
of authority with them. Let us see what Mr. Sreenevasrow s!hys 
^n support of his other thesis. # , .* f 

" Blit a btbef is pretty widely prevalent that tho Hindu Cotta 
allows a lie to be told.” This* is not in principle true. * 'Jjhat 
Code is as forcible as an^ other in deprecating the vice of lyi/ig, and 
in inculcating the virtue of truth. Menu says : “ Headlong iu 
utter darkness shall the impious wretch tumble in* o Hell, who 
being interrogated in a judicial inquiry answers questions falsely.” 
And “ by truth is a witness cleared from sin, by truth is 
justice advanced ; truth. must therefore be spoken by witnesses 
of every class.” (Menu,*Ck. viii. 83.) It is mo secret, however, 
that the Hindu Code makes an exception to the rule in cases 
where one is obliged to speak the untruth. from pious motives. 
But this privilege is restricted to a very few and most exceptional 
cases, so that one that fairly interprets and scrutinises the passages 
in Menu, will feel convinced that the relaxation of the general 
rule of veracity iu those extremely limited rinctances is not <?al- # 
culated to lead to the production of any evil in point of mora^ 
and that after all, the exceptions spoken of by Menu, are mostly 
affecting those puzzles iu morals which have long been the sdbjtt'tf , 
of great discussion among the moralists even of the Westerly 
School. Moreover, it must be remarked, that Meuu does n|t say that' 
a divergence from truth, even in such restricted cases, iS v a virtue ; 
but, ou the contrary, the sage declares, “ You will thereby commit 
a siu, no doubt, but itds a venial sin, prodaced by the utterances 
of a benevolent fals f efiood” (Meuu, Ch. viii. 106) • and theu the sage 
proceeds to lay down rules for expiating the sin tnus committed. # 
Such are the sober arguments which be brings forwards t# effect 
his purpose. The first questioti still seems to allov rooir for differ- 
ence of opinion ; but the second one, which hasj)e^> mooted <7n 3$ 
the days of Sir William Jones, scarcely leaifes any eveh tlie slightest 
margin. We know not what impression this reasoning of our 
author will" produce iu the minds of his readers, but for our own 
part pe need scarcely say that we are quite satisfied. 
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Qn /he whole, the book under notice is complete in iLolf.. True, 
the tiuthor does not’ bring with him the recommendation of any 
of,thoInnsof Co 1 rt ; but the am 7 ' of learning which he has 
displayed; the excellent orejer c? nis arrangement, and the clearness 
with which he hus explained the maxims, without the least 
(incturc of that unmeaning pedantry wliicli disfigures the works 
many English iext-*wr iters, mrnld do credit to any Advocate from 
Lincoln's Inn tl 3 Temple] 







